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THE WORK GORS ON 


. and the American public has profited—for example, by a saving of $5,000,000 
each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, engineers, and master 
66 craftsmen whose work created the modern x-ray tube and contributed so largely 
to building the vast radio industry. Because of their work, Glyptal, Carboloy, 
copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many other new materials and 
72 new methods have helped industry to furnish you with new products—with 
improved products at a lower cost. 


Here, 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has grown into the 
Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. Here Steinmetz conducted 
his investigations. And here, for more than 35 years, G-E research scientists have 
been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discoveries have stimulated the growth 
of new industries, have created new employment, have provided new comforts and 
conveniences for you. And still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of today are 
maintaining the traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ECRETS of Real Property—will 

they work for or against you? 

This question is answered by the 
economics of land and its appurte- 
nances. PROPERTY RESEARCH, 
INC., skilled in the technical extrac- 
tion of facts and conclusions from 
the welter of land-utilization mys- 
teries, deals with the relations of 
men, land, and improvements—finan- 
cial and otherwise. Associated with 
PROPERTY RESEARCH, INC. as 
directors are such men as Richard 
T. Ely, Edwin W. Kemmerer, Leland 
Rex Robinson, and John E. Burton. 
Kent Bromley is president of the 
organization. 

All the work of this organization 
belongs within the general field of 
land economics. Investigations and 
deductions are made by men who 
combine scientific training with prac- 
tical experience, giving their sur- 
veys national attention and note- 
worthy success. 

These men dug into the compli- 
cated and inflated land values in and 
near Chicago and brought forth raw 
naked facts that could not be evaded. 
Taxation, public utilities, transpor- 
tation systems, population growth 
and movement, garden apartment 
developments and pickle patches 
were involved. 

The acrobatic habits of taxes in 
this modern age have created prob- 
lems tightly tied to land and build- 
ings. Taxes now climb all over real 
estate, and new difficulties for own- 
ers stick out in city, town and vil- 
lage. 

New troubles sprout overnight. 
Holders of foreclosed urban and 
farm property are often desperate. 
Deep down in the secrets of Real 
Property are facts that might fit in- 
to some plan of action. PROPERTY 
RESEARCH deals in searches for 
such secrets. 

This research organization, how- 
ever, is not in the real estate busi- 
ness; it does not buy or sell. Rather, 
PROPERTY RESEARCH, INC., is 
manned to serve clients such as 
these: 

Associations or other groups hold- 
ing realty, mortgages, or allied se- 
curities. Trustees of institutions and 
estates. 

Cities, large and small, and mu- 
nicipal districts. Governmental units 
in their relation to real property, 
taxation and financial administra- 
tion. 

Banks, insurance companies, edu- 
cational institutions, executors. 

Builders and architects. Long- 
term promoters of housing develop- 
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SECRETS OF REAL PROPERTY 






As revealed by the studies of a 


scientifie researeh organization 


ments. Public authorities controlling 
building programs. Subdivision ex- 
ecutives. 

Industrial corporations contem- 
plating new sites or land expansion. 
Colonization officials. Private in- 
vestors. 

Administrators and managers of 
affairs of real estate facilities. Tax- 
payers’ Associations. Chambers of 
Commerce. 


FALSE VALUATIONS 


Specific episodes talk convincingly. 
Chicago’s big County of Cook was 
late in getting certain secrets about 
its own taxes on real property. Then 
came the research economists and 
dug deeply, and when they got to 
the bottom they found and captured 
those elusive riddles sometimes 
known as Truth. An average valu- 
ation of $1794 had been made by the 
county assessors on each of 330,972 
acres about the metropolis, while 
the economists placed the acre figure 
at only $538. 

All this resulted in greater ac- 
curacy and equality in assessments, 
reflected in smaller tax bills. 

- Hypothetical future values on the 
land had something to do with this 
great bubble. Self-constituted proph- 
ets had guessed, for one thing, that 
all this area would be bought and 
built on within a short time. Yet the 
scientific studies, based on careful 
analysis of population expansion by 
1960, showed that not more than 25 
per cent of the vacant acres could be 
utilized in this period. The native 
soothsayers, of course, had no tech- 
nical way of computing such prob- 
lems. 

The determination of hypothetical 
future land values is indeed a com- 
plicated procedure, filled with tech- 
nique. The art of getting at the 
“present worth” of such property 
requires not only broad information 
and method but higher mathematics 
and knowledge of actuarial practice. 
But results are plain, cold-blooded, 
inescapable. 


TAXES LIE IN WAIT 


Without Truth, what? 

The trustees of a large institution 
were assembled to decide a property 
investment of magnitude. “All in 
favor, say Aye,’’ commanded the 
chairman. .. Aye... Aye... Aye. 














. . . Advertisement ... 





. . But what was the basis of that 
judgment? They did not know they 
were passing through the Gateway 
of Deflation that very minute, and 
later would come to the Gateway of 
Taxes Inflated. 

How often this same situation 
arises, when investments are made 
without adequate research! 

An industrial corporation, for in- 
stance, bought a tract of land and 
did not know for some years that its 
profits had been distilled away by 
assessments 40 per cent higher rela- 
tively than the taxes of a competitor 
in the same area. 

In another case a Regiment of 
Small-Home Taxpayers was sweat- 
ing to keep the pace, but its mem- 
bers did not know they were assessed 
20 per cent higher than the Regi- 
ment of Large-Home Taxpayers. 

Some 90,000 property owners were 
assessed from 50 to 100 per cent of 
full value, never surmising that 
150,000 other property owners in 
their section “got off’ with one to 
15 per cent of full worth. 

In these instances of tax inequali- 
ty the sharp, clean-cut features of 
Truth never showed themselves un- 
til real property economists dis- 
persed the fog. 


BUILDINGS DIE YOUNG 


The death rate of office buildings 
and other structures has been ac- 
celerated by the vogue for glorified 
skyreachers or corpulent but elegant 
“marts” having enormous rental 
space—enough for a city within the 
city. Standing on new locations aloof 
from the established regions for 
offices and wholesaling, or even 
without such pioneering position, 
these super buildings cast the shad- 
ow of decay upon the more lowly 
architectural piles. 

“Siphons,” the new headquarters 
have been called, because they draw 
by the hundreds the best tenants 
from the less pretentious buildings. 
Countless structures still physically 
young have grown economically old, 
age forced on them long before their 
time. 

Economic studies of this tendency 
have been made. One report says: 
“A product of megalomania and 
other human whims. . . This dis- 
position to destroy the common op- 
portunities of urban areas may be 
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SKYSCRAPERS 


“Funds held in trust 








for unknown numbers 











have been invested in 
these children of steel, 


stone and mortar.” 







































SOLD OUT, 
“Sold out” now spells 


grief for those who 








bought out this empty 


subdivision — still 

















FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


found even in small cities. .. A vast 
stratum of misfortune superimposed 
upon the depression; capital wiped 
out, including large values from 
people who invested in such children 
of steel, stone and mortar... 

“Blighted regions spread like mold. 
. . In many cases assessments and 
taxes persist at full force until the 
building succumbs to a false obsoles- 
cence and the city gets the carcass. 

- Monster buildings put up for 
glory may destroy immensely great- 
er values than they could possibly 
create.” 

This may not apply to your city. 
Under certain conditions such proj- 
ects may add to the real estate value 
of your community. The application 
of land economics through research 
will help to reveal the facts. It is 
easier to avert a blighted area than 
to rehabilitate one. It is safer not 
to create a white elephant than to 
cope with a living pachyderm. 


POISON FOR REALTY 


Real estate taxes have become a 
vital concern to all society. The in- 
ability of real estate to meet taxa- 
tion now reaches deeper than the 
pocket of the owner; it dips into all 
Society; makes ownership of real 
property impossible to millions of 
families and thousands of business 
interests. It inoculates land and 
structures—the base of civilization 
—with the virus of sleeping sick- 
ness. The burden must be spread if 
private property is to remain intact. 
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And PROPERTY RESEARCH, INC., 
goes mining for ways in which to 
accomplish this. 


PHANTOM SUBDIVISIONS 


Consider subdivisions. They have 
their function when built upon sound 
economics. But— 

In a large western city 30 per cent 
of the building lots were empty at 
the beginning of the depression, and 
69 per cent in the outlying sub- 
divisions. Within commuting dis- 
tance each member of every family 
could have bought a lot, with many 
thousands of lots remaining for fam- 
ilies yet unborn. 

Yet a sign on a lonely subdivision 
blazoned the dubious announcement, 
“Sold Out!” 

What was the real value of these 
lots? Ask a property economist. 

It has been estimated approximate- 
ly that 75 per cent of municipal bond 
defaults was due in large measure 
to ill-advised and unnecessary sub- 
divisions. Financial quicksands need 


to be searched out by land detec-~ 


tives and fenced off for public safety. 
Thus, a city of 30,000 population had 
130,000 vacant lots. 

And farm lands: A western bank 
foreclosed on a thousand farms. 


... Advertisement... 


Pending disposal, they were operat- 
ed by managers, one of whom had 
charge of 120. He was having the 
houses and barns painted to help sell 
the land. You may make a guess as 
to the value of these farms—but the 
land economist must know before he 
advises. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


Touches of detail, skeletonized for 
brevity, will illumine the activities 
and services of PROPERTY RE- 
SEARCH: 

Scientific surveys and analyses of 
land values. Land-value movements 
and trends. Diagnosis of particular 
real estate under present conditions. 
Appraisals, for purchase or lease... . 
lease analysis . . . installation of 
systems for realty appraisals and 
assessments. 

Scientific reconnaissance of areas 
for protection of property against 
destructive forces . . . slum insur- 
ance ... Investigations for purchase 
or sale . . . surveys of long-term 
development and building programs 

. . Suburban development problems 

. . Subdivisions’ hidden secrets and 
possibilities . . . economic explora- 
tion of new construction projects 
. . . housing . . . remodeling. All 
through, Diogenes and his lantern, 
seeking Truth! 

Problems of public finance and 
taxation. Accurate, impartial scien- 
tific values of municipal land and 
improvements . condemnations 

. urban and rural planning... 
zoning wisdom .. . best utilization 
of lands . . . School building pro- 
grams canvassed. 

Determining value and return of 
mortgages, private or institutional 
. .. Sounding the water in perhaps 
a one-time million-dollar stack of 
bonds; or digging out the real worth 
of irrigation bonds, school bonds, 
municipal securities. How, what and 
why? 

Industrial land plans overhauled 
and analyzed . . . Slum rehabilita- 
tion dilemmas. 

And then so often come the color- 
ful but tragic problems of Deprecia- 
tion and Obsolescence. These ubiqui- 
tous gnomes of real estate taxes and 
values frequently eat all the profits 
before their victims—the owners— 
discover them. A vast total of se- 
curities has been wiped away by 
these two thieves—Obsolescence and 
Depreciation; economic termites, 
they are. PROPERTY RESEARCH 
reckons them in advance so far as 
possible, for the benefit of investors. 


For further information concerning 
these services write or consult 
PROPERTY RESEARCH, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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If Bluebeard (the 17th Century Car- 
ibbean Pirate) were alive today he’d 
probably resent the modern hotel 
and cabanas which were once his 
famous stronghold (seen top left) 
in St. Thomas, V. I., a mecca for 
tourists. Where Simon de Montfort 
started “This Freedom” movement— 
the great Hall of Leicester Castle, 
England (left center). St. Mary’s 
Church and the South Gate are 
seen in the photo. Below: moon- 
light canoe cruising off the kona 
(western) coast of Hawaii. Kaibab 
Forest, on the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon is pictured above, the 
end of the trail at Point Imperial 
(PHOTOS BY CREENA, ST. THOMAS; BRITISH 


TRAVEL BUREAU, LEICESTER; HAWAII BUREAU 
AND UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM). 
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SEA QUEEN 


Britain’s Maritime Marvel, Queen Mary, 
which is pictured here, was to arrive in 
New York June 1 on her maiden trip 


VENEZUELA 
Guarded by the majestic Andes Moun- 
tains, La Guayra nestles against the 
shore. Gateway to Caracas, the capital, 
it knows all Caribbean cruise vessels 





WITH 
HARRY PRICE 


'HERE we go again—the eternal 
triangle—a ‘“‘He’’, a “She” and/or 
a “Ship”! 

But before delving too deeply in- 
to such mysteries, let’s give the lady 
in the case the prerogative and a 
toast: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: ‘‘Her Mari- 
time Majesty Queen Mary”, Cunard 
White Star’s 80,000-ton superliner, 
the latest thing in trans-ocean trans- 
portation. 

As you read, so is Queen Mary 
docked in New York, towering over 
everything within sight, the largest 
and heaviest vessel afloat, 1018 feet 
of sea-going comfort and speed and 
as vibrationless as freewheeling on 
the Lincoln Highway. 

This department, you will gather, 
is enthusiastic about Queen Mary. 

Naturally. We stood for hours 


before a 35-foot model of the liner 
in the company’s New York offices 
and have marveled that human in- 
genuity could mould a modern city 
of approximately 5,000 persons, with 
its lighting, power and sewer sys- 
tems, its highways and byways, 







hotels, stores and restaurants (to 
say nothing of its movies and the- 
atres and churches) into a mass of 
steel and rivets; all to emerge as 
pretty a ship as ever joined the dis- 
tinguished craft of the last few 
years. 

Therein will lie the success of the 
ocean’s newest queen—above all else 
and despite her size, her modern and 
latest scientific appurtenances, she 
has every earmark of still being a 
ship; a landlubber’s ship and a sail- 
or’s ship. 

Which unconsciously answers our 
opening statement, wherein we mere- 
ly wanted to be facetious and re- 
vive the old joke about how can a 
ship named Queen Mary be a “She” 
if she’s a mail boat; and how can 
she be a “He” with a feminine 
name? Excuse it, please, and let’s 
call IT a ship! 

Lest the males among us feel like 
puffing the chest in pride at “man’s 
achievements’, let me hasten to as- 
sure you that a lot of women had a 
lot to do with the “finish” of this 
newest floating city. 


























water type . 


in succession 


THE ‘OLD MAN’ 


Every skipper is the “Old Man” (behind his back) ... 
Thus with Sir Edgar Britten, R.D., 
of the Cunard White Star Fleet and commander of the 
superliner Queen Mary ... An old salt of the real salt 
. . Took to the sea 40 years ago as an ap- 
prentice in the barque Jessie Osborn, rounding Cape 
Horn on each voyage . . 
junior officer in the Ivernia . . 
until 1914 to command of the Phrygia in the Mediterranean . . 
commanded Campania, 


R.N.R., commodore 


. Joined Cunard in 1901 as 
. Moved along rapidly 
. Then 
Saxonia, Pan- 


Lycia, Ascania, 


nonia, Andania, Laconia, Samaria, Aquitania, Mauretania and Berengaria 


. . - Married Miss Beatrice Woodend of Liverpool 
. Thrills, spills and chills throughout his 


was knighted two years ago. . 


.. - One daughter .. . He 


career, but he talks so much about himself an oyster sounds like a circus 


barker .. 


- Seaman through and through. 


ot a 


True, man cast the steel plates, 
built the engines, hammered home 
ten million rivets, and all that sort 
of thing; but—seven women artists 
contributed to the aesthetic delights 
(shall we call ’em) of the vessel; 
women designers and experts played 
a prominent part in the considera- 
tion of comfort and convenience of 
the passengers, from boudoir ap- 
pointments to children’s playrooms. 

In fact to women go the honors 
for turning the vessel into a verita- 
ble home afloat; nothing garish, no 
ornate mansion, but a tasteful and 
hospitable dwelling. 

What is size, when talking about 
a ship? It is hard to define, because, 
of course, everything has to be “built 
in” in a different form from ordinary 
city planning. As an instance or two, 
however: 


Queen Mary’s funnels are 30 feet 
in diameter and 70 feet long; which 
means that three modern locomo- 
tives traveling abreast easily could 
pass through any one of her three 
funnels. 

Her dynamos are capable of sup- 
plying light and power for a city of 
150,000 inhabitants; with 10,000 elec- 
trical fittings containing 30,000 
lamps, electrical ventilation and all 
kitchens and pantries operated by 
electricity. ; 

Her main dining room is half an 
acre in area, accommodating 815 per- 
sons, 

Her sports deck is 600 feet long, 
with three deck tennis courts and 
ample room for outdoor sports. 

er displacement tonnage (77,500) 
uts at rest any question as to her 
being the world’s largest ship. Her 
gross is 80,773 tons. And displace- 
ment and gross tonnage are only two 
of five kinds of marine tonnage; so 
it is no wonder that arguments long 
persist as to which is the world’s 
largest vessel. 


If you should imagine you’re 
ashore when afloat in Queen Mary, 
don’t be alarmed. It is merely that 
her architects have fitted her shop- 
ping center into a veritable “Bond 
Street”. 

This shopping center is on the 
promenade deck and will feature 
what the best-dressed men and wom- 
en will wear, even to jewelry and ac- 
cessories. 

Then, of course, there’s class dis- 


tinction—but in this case it applies 
only to wines and beer. And just to 
put you wise ... the beer is stored 
in F deck aft, near the tourist swim- 
ming pool; and the wine cellars are 
away down in the bottom of the ship, 
safe from any undue stress or jar; 
and safe from you and me, because 
there’s a lock on the cellar! 

To eliminate misapprehension (if 
any) about class distinction... 

Charlie Dickens, who also wrote 
a book or two in his time, came to 
America in Britannia, the first 
steamship ever operated by Cunard 
Line, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. If Dickens were alive today 
and came over as a third class pas- 
senger in Queen Mary the luxury 
and comfort would probably amaze 
him—running hot and cold water, 
spacious wardrobes, controlled ven- 
tilation and comfortable berths, 

Which gives you an idea. 



















And another thing. During her 
speed trials off the coast of Britain 
last month it was unofficially record- 
ed that she did 32.84 knots. Well, 
that notorious little Dickie Bird tells 
us that she officially did 35 knots!! 

Anyway, “He”, “She’”’ or “arte we 
like the sound of her and think here 
is another Queen-of-the-Seas worthy 
of the title “Her Maritime Majesty”. 
Long may she reign. 


. 
os 


Poland’s Second 
Pride of Barter 


OSSIBLY dwarfed by the immen- 

sity of Cunard White Star’s Queen 
Mary, but second to none in her own 
ranking, there also is with us on her 
maiden voyage Gdynia-America’s 
Batory, sister-ship of the now fa- 
mous Pilsudski. 

Batory is the second vessel built 
by Poland since that country re- 
gained its independence; and curi- 
ously enough both these modern lux- 
ury vessels cost Poland not a cent in 
cash—but were constructed in Italy 
on the “barter” system. 

Italy supplied the material for 
building the ships and Poland is 
paying in coal. So neither has to 
worry about gold standard, “balo- 
ney” or other dollars. 

Think I’ll try my doctor on some 
old golf clubs for his bills! 


Well, enough of the sea for the 
moment. Let’s go ashore and enjoy 
a landlubber’s show for a change. 


AIR KING 

The new Hindenburg is 
shown leaving its hang- 
ar at Friedricshafen for 
a record flight to U.S. 
in 61 hrs. 38 mins. 
The dirigible is sched- 
uled to make 10 round- 
trips this first summer 
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HAS BEEN DEVELOPED LARGELY BY MEN 
WITH IDEAS, INITIATIVE, WILL POWER, 
AND A WILLINGNESS TO WORK HARD 


SOME YEARS AGO a young man in a 


mid-western state developed an idea 
for a different kind of food product. 
He was able in a short time to save 
nearly $100 which he invested in ad- 
vertising his product. 

Before long the advertising brought 
him many newcustomers and increased 
his business to such an extent that he 
was able to enlarge the package and 
reduce the retail price by one third. 

It is impossible for an outsider to 
estimate the millions and 


besides the millions paid in federal, 
state and local taxes. 

More millions have been spent in 
factories, branch warehouses, trucks, 
automobiles, insurance, and all that 
is needed in the conduct of a great 
business. Contracts from his com- 
pany have kept many thousands of 
employees of other concerns working 
the year round for many years. 

@® It just happens that recently the 
writer of this little fact story was au- 


thorized by a banking 





millions of dollars that 
this man of vision and 
courage has paid to 
farmers for their prod- 
uct, to labor for service, 
to paper manufacturers 
for cartons, to railroads 
and steamship compa- 


nies in freight charges, 


Good products and wise 
management, plus 
intelligent advertising 
agency service, are re- 
sponsible for the world- 
wiae leadership of many 
industrial concerns. 


concern to offer Thirty- 
five million dollars for 
the business described 
above, and the offer was 
politely declined. 

Yet some people even 
today still call advertis- 
ing an economic waste. 
You are the judge. 
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VARIETY IS THE 
SPICE OF MAINE! 





You can do almost anything and everything 
in Maine! In the morning, you can breathe 
the salty tang of sea-winds; fish, swim, and 
sail on Maine’s coast ... in the afternoon, 
you can be deep in the fragrant woods; 
sleep in the shadow of a mighty mountain, 
lulled by the soft lap-lap of a lake. 

No matter what kind of vacation you 
want—you can have it in Maine this sum- 
mer! Camp. Canoe. Motor. Hike. Ride. 
Play golf and tennis. 25,000 miles of good 
roads let you drive in quick comfort. 
Fine hotels, inns, and _ sporting-camps. 
Modestly priced overnight stopping-places 
everywhere. Maine’s famous native foods. 
Bracing climate ... health, and new vigor. 
Mail the coupon today. 





7 
r MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service | 
| 81 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Me. 

l Send the new, free 1936 Official Vacation Pam- ! 
| phlet — showing Maine fully photographed; | 
[ describing every possible Maine vacation. | 
| I 
| l 
| | 




















LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
for Free ,64-page“‘Law Training for Leadership.” 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 667-L, Chicago 








Spring Train-ing 
Off the Mantel! 


(0° COURSE, if you insist on being 
passé in the matter of modern 
land vacationing, why, continue to 
“gypsy” it—that is to say wander 
hither, thither and yon, aimlessly, in 
ye olde crate and land up nowhere 
needing another vacation to recuper- 
ate from that one. 

Which is getting ahead of the story 
slightly. .. 

Every Little Woman, I suppose, 
has the same Sunday or weekend 
problem with her “dweat bid” tired 
business man; the problem being ex- 
pressed in “Come on, you lazy brute, 
it’s a beautiful day out. Let’s go into 
the country somewhere and just plain 
rusticate!”’ 

For years this department success- 
fully fought it down on the ground 
that it was wicked to do anything on 
Sunday, or “Sorry, Pie, but I must 
concentrate on next week’s business 
(if any).” 

Finally we gave in—worn out 
thinking up excuses ... and now 
(ouch), we feel (ooh) fine... very 
roughly speaking. We’ve even got to 
the stage of eating off the mantel- 
piece—undignified, trying, painful; 
but it’s excruciatingly funny, to say 
the least. The Little Woman hasn’t 
enjoyed herself so much in years! 

And just because we took up a dare 
to prove a boast that “Reggie Mc- 
Namara wasn’t a bad cyclist, either.” 

You see, we had succumbed to 
those alluring ‘glide-over-smooth- 
country-roads; breath-deeply-of- 
sweet-country-air’’ advertisements 
concerning the first cycle trains... 
another of the many snappy ideas 
thought up by the New Haven rail- 
road’s Sam Boyer to give wives a 
weapon over friend husband, and 





husbands some pain in the er—neck. 

However ... we cycled, and cycled 
through beautiful New England coun- 
tryside and became lost to ourselves 
in the enjoyment of it. ‘Gosh,’ we 
said, ‘“‘here’s something we’ll never 
forget.” Heh-heh ... ho-ho-ho... 
ouch! We won't. 

Seriously, however, it was quite a 
revelation. 

Heaven knows where these birds 
think up things like that, or how they 
think ’em up. But they do—and suc- 
cessfully. And now, all husbands 
who’d join my escape club, let’s get 
going . . . because we’re going to. 
have a saddle and spurs train, a 
canoe train, a swimming train and a 
fishing train et al—‘‘All Sports Train”’ 
they’re going to name it. 

And the idea is spreading to other 
sections of the country rapidly. 

Which brings us right back to 
“gypsying”’. 

Returning from the cycling expe- 
dition we gathered from the chit- 
chats that the populace (in the East, 
anyway) is fast learning that the 
new way of vacationing inshore is the 
old way; that it is simpler, easier to 
pick out some particular spot where- 
in they’ll find all they’re looking for 
—swimming, tennis, golf, fishing, or 
whatever it might be—go there direct 
by train and stay put while they en- 
joy life and a real rest. 

All this is equally true, of course, 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, or of whatever 
state you happen to reside. 


“Where the Golden 

Sun Sinks ....2. 

= the East is basking in the 
sunshine of its Sunday and week- 


end specials that are drawing hun- 
(Continued on page 75) 





ONE OF MANY of Colorado’s outstanding resorts, Longs Peak Inn, Longs Peak; 
where the East goes West and enjoys itself, and the West joins in the fun as well 
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The Literary Landscape 


BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


Afriea still serves as a subject for contemporary 


historians. 


Pulitzer Prizes, as always, make fuel 


for controversy. The month offers a broad variety 


HE CENTER of news interest at the 

moment remains in Africa, where 
in the face of various prophets whose 
words have been quoted in this de- 
partment from time to time, Il Duce 
has apparently achieved his aims of 
conquest with the aid of modern 
military equipment and has written 
a new chapter in the history of col- 
onial expansion thereby. Various 
writers who had studied the Ethio- 
pian situation at first hand, such as 
Carleton S. Coon, the ethnologist, 
were less impressed with the fight- 
ing qualities of the Lion of Judah’s 


followers than might have been ex- - 


pected from general report, but there 
was an agreement among the proph- 
ets that the weather and the ter- 
rain would offer almost insuperable 
difficulties. The Italians seem to 
have won easily enough over both. 


VAGUE HORIZONS 


So now the question is, what next? 
What next in Ethiopia, where some 
reports say the Italians have been 
welcomed by the natives, who will 
probably not offer much further re- 
sistance? What next between Italy 
and Great Britain, whose sharp clash 
of interests holds dangerous po- 
tentialities, and what next for Mus- 
solini’s fascist government, which 
was in serious financial difficulties 
before the Ethiopian adventure was 
undertaken, and which is much worse 
off today both from the costs of the 
war and the effect of sanctions? 

There are books at hand that 
throw light upon at least some of 
these pregnant questions. As to Ethi- 
opia, Wynant Hubbard’s “Fiasco in 
Ethiopia’ (Harpers, $2.50), which 
is a disappointed war correspondent’s 
account of how the Italian cam- 
paign failed to provide good copy 
for the press, and which is interest- 
ing as a revelation of how censor- 
ship can defeat all our boasted 
modern methods of communication, 





contains some significant material 
about the future of white coloniza- 
tion in the realm of Haile Selassie. 
Mr. Hubbard thinks the Italians will 
have a very difficult time of it, and 
that it will be as hard to get them 
to settle in Ethiopia as it has been 
in Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and 
so on; in short, he thinks their 
troubles are really just beginning. 

From the psychological angle, 
there is a short story in this year’s 
“The Best Short Stories, 1936,” 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien, that 
seems to me to throw a good deal of 
light upon the Italians’ present prob- 
lem. It is called “Enemy Country,” 
and Walter Gilkyson is the author. 
It is concerned with the visit of an 
enthusiastic young fascist fresh from 
his native land to a brother who has 
settled in a remote part of New 
Mexico, and there are many striking 
passages in it. How right Mr. Gilky- 
son’s prophecy by intimation will 
prove to be only time can tell, but it 
is certain that here is a magnificent 
example of short fiction as an inter- 
pretation of the problems of human 
beings. Incidentally Mr. O’Brien’s 
volume this year is exceptionally 
high in quality. 

As for the Italian domestic situa- 
tion, the freshest material I have 
seen is to be found in John L. 
Spivak’s ‘Europe Under the Terror” 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.75), the ac- 
count of a first-rate reporter’s visit 
to the countries on the continent that 
are now enjoying the doubtful bless- 
ings of dictatorship, with a chapter 
on Czechoslovakia thrown in which 
will surprise most people, as it did 
me. Mr. Spivak is strongly leftist in 
his sympathies, but far too good a 
newspaperman to distort facts, and 
he sums up the Italian situation in a 
quotation from a worker in Venice, 
“In Italy, even the rats are hungry.” 
In other words, he thinks Mussolini 
is fairly caught between the indus- 











Pulitzer Prizes, 1936 


Fiction 

Honey in the Horn by H. L. Davis 
(Harpers, $2.50). A long, lusty 
tale of pioneer days in Oregon, in 
which the frontier is presented 
realistically, humorously, and with- 
out any romantic flourishes, by a 
new novelist. 


Drama 

Idiot’s Delight by Robert Sherwood 
(Scribners, $2) A Broadway suc- 
cess, this play is a farce-comedy 
in construction, but with biting 
irony in its implications. For 
once, the critics agreed with the 
Prize Committee. 


Biography 

The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James by Ralph Barton 
Perry (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Little, Brown). A distinguished 
and scholarly study, with many 
new letters, of the life and phi- 
losophy of a great American. 


History 

The Constitutional History of the 
United States by Andrew Cun- 
ningham McLaughlin (Appleton- 
Century, $5). The detailed his- 
tory of the Constitution by a 
University of Chicago professor 
who has devoted a lifetime to his 
subject. 











trialists and the laboring classes, 
that the middle-class is being de- 
stroyed, and that conditions in gen- 
eral are about as bad as they can 
well be. 

The significance of such a situ- 
ation in its effect upon the next 
Italian move is not easy to interpret. 
A desperate domestic situation might 
make for war as well as for peace. 
Mr. Spivak’s opinion is that there is 
no possibility of drastic revolution- 
ary action on the part of the Italian 
workers; but that, as in Germany, 
Austria, and Poland, they might by 
sabotage and other methods shorten 
the conflict in case of another Euro- 
pean war. There has been no more 
striking book about fascism written 
than this; it ought to wipe out any 
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GROVER CLARK 
A Place in the Sun 


A study of the experiences of five 
colony-holding nations to determine 
the necessity for colonies to a grow- 
ing nation. Untechnical, factually 
accurate, of exceptional timeliness. 
$2.50 


JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON 


Mexican Interlude 


In engaging, humorous fashion, the 
literary editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle describes his recent motor 
tour to Mexico City, the places visited 
and sights seen along the new Pan 
American Highway. $2.50 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
On the Rim of the Abyss 


Here is both a history and a com- 
mentary on history. It deals with the 
background of the various diplomatic 
crises which have led to the current 
situation. $3.00 


at all bookstores, 


The Maemillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave.. New York 














THE BACKGROUND 


Do you remember your history? 
Are you well informed when ques- 
tions on the Versailles Treaty, 
World Court, Population of Ja- 
pan, etc. are discussed? 


OUTLINE 


of Governments 
by ROGER SHAW 


will enable you to enter such discussions in- 
telligently. The 1936 revised edition, gives 
you the fundamental features of 70 different 
countries. It is a book on government brisk 
and amusing, crammed with pertinent facts 
of timely interest and value. Here are not 
only swiftly drawn pictures of the external 
forms of these governments but something 
as well of the spirit sustaining each. The 
news of the world becomes a daily adventure 
once you have made the facts in this book 
your very own. 


Find out how the League of Nations, The 
World Court, The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion, The Third International, The Pan 
American Union and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations function. 


‘I 

ONLY 

PPePeP ee ee ee Ee eS 
Review of Reviews Corp. R. R. 6-36 

233 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Send me a copy of Outline of Governments. 

Enclosed is my $1. 


Name 





Address 
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lingering doubts in the minds of our 
own admirers of the system that it 
is desirable from any point of view. 
Brilliantly written, it offers first 
hand material, much of which will 
prove quite new even to well in- 
formed people, I am sure. 

Mr. Spivak has a good deal to say 
about the oppressions of the fascist 
state, the work of the Special Tri- 
bunal, and so on; and this phase of 
his subject is more exhaustively 
treated in “Under the Axe of Fas- 
cism’”’ by Gaetano Salvemini ($3), 
which is a measured and documented 
indictment of the Mussolini regime’s 
crimes against humanity by one of 
the most distinguished of Italian 
exiles. Dr. Salvemini is a careful 
historian and his book ought to 
prove another useful weapon against 
any suggestion of the establishment 
of any variety of authoritarian 
state in this country. 

I ought to say, perhaps, before 
leaving Mr. Spivak’s book, that it 
would have been more complete for 
me with a good chapter on the terror 
in Russia, which, according to those 
admirers of the Soviet system, Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, is still in 
existence. Mr. Spivak would no doubt 
explain, since his sympathies are 
communistic, that such things are 
necessary in order to establish a 
socialist state, and are temporary 
only, but I prefer to look at the 
thing itself and forget the excuses 
for its being. 


NAZIS TO DATE 


A revised edition of Frederick L. 
Schumann’s splendid book, ‘‘The Nazi 
Dictatorship” (Knopf, $3.50), with 
a section added on the events of 
1935-36, brings down to date the 
best work I know of on the subject. 
As in the case of Mr. Spivak’s view 
of the Italian situation, Dr. Schu- 
mann sees nazism facing a steadily 
deepening crisis both economically 
and politically, with the threat to 
the peace of Europe, or the world, 
growing stronger day by day. There 
|are also two new full-length biog- 
|raphies of Hitler, Konrad Heiden’s 
| (Knopf, $3), and Rudolf Olden’s 
| (Covici-Friede, $3), both called sim- 
ply “Hitler.” Herr Heiden has spent 
years of work on his book, but it is 
|marred by his fiery prejudices; Herr 
| Olden’s is calmer. It is obvious from 
both, if the man’s photograph were 
not enough to settle the question, 
that the present ruler of Germany is 
psychopathic, and that his position 
is a plain indication of a nation’s 
profound soul-sickness. I shall have 
to confess that I have read as much 
about Hitler as I wish to, but for 
those who do not share this feeling, 
here are some seven or eight hundred 
pages more. 

To return to our own country and 


















its problems, there are several new 
books that are worth reading for 
their indications of the trend of 
American thought and in some in- 
stances, of action. In the latter 
group, Bertram B. Fowler’s “Con- 
sumer Codperation in America” 
(Vanguard Press, $2.50) is an ac- 
count of the remarkable progress of 
the consumer coéperatives during 
the depression years, which began, 
of course, in the farm belt at least 
two years ahead of the Wall Street 
crash. These organizations are func- 
tioning successfully in the East and 
the Middle West, but have not yet 
penetrated the South to any ap- 
preciable degree. They are doing 
business running into millions of dol- 
lars in gasoline and oil, fertilizer, 
feed, and miscellaneous lines, and in 
some instances have even taken over 
factories or contracted for their en- 
tire output on good terms. The fig- 
ures and the rapidity of the spread 
of the movement are both impres- 
sive. Unfortunately, it seems to me, 
Mr. Fowler is a millenarian, and be- 
lieves the codperative movement is 
going to change the world by its 
modification of the profit system. 
The most sensible movements seem 
to have these enthusiastic propa- 
gandists, but there is no reason why 
their excessive enthusiasm should 
be allowed to damage the growth of 
codperatives, which obviously do not 
run themselves, but which require 
plenty of brains and good will, neith- 
er of which exists in any supera- 
bundance in human beings. 

Marquis W. Childs, whose ‘“Swe- 
den, the Middle Way” I have often 
recommended here, provides the in- 
troduction for Mr. Fowler’s book, 
with some sensible words of caution 
about the future of codperation, and 
another recent volume that may well 
be read by any one interested in the 
subject is Agnes Rothery’s “Finland, 
the New Nation” (Viking, $3), which 
is not only one of the season’s most 
delightful travel books, but which 
explains how much the Finns have 
done with codperation. Evidently 
Finland is going to be, or already is, 
another one of those small, well 
governed and well behaved nations 
that are the legitimate envy of all 
the larger states; Miss Rothery’s de- 
lightful picture of it would make 
anybody wish to take the next boat. 
Even the cemeteries sound alluring 
in her descriptions. 


NEO-AGRARIANS 


A book that offers a less definite 
program than Mr. Fowler’s, but 
which is just as much for the middle- 
of-the-road democratic “way out,” is 
“Who Owns America?” a collection 
of essays edited by Herbert Agar 
and Allen Tate (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3). Messrs. Agar and Tate belong 
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Almost Broke: 


Yet tomorrow Tom Smith will be on his way 
toward being a really successtul man.... 


OMEWHERE there is a Tom Smith—that 

name is as good as anywho is prac- 
tically flat broke, back on his heels and dis- 
couraged today. Perhaps he’s in debt. Per- 
haps, as far as his job is concerned, he’s in 
a rut. Perhaps he’s just a victim of these 
trying times. Yet—he still has vision, imag- 
ination. And—ambition. He still believes 
that he’s going somewhere . . . somehow, 
some way, some time. He hasn’t given up 
hope. He still believes in success and op- 
portunity. 

Tom Smith will read this advertisement. 
No—there is a better way of saying it. Tom 
Smith will study this advertisement. He 
will read it once, then again, then yet again. 


It will strike a responsive chord somewhere’ 


within him. It will stir his dormant am- 
bition, give wings to his imagination, set 
his vision afire. And he will act! As though 
Hope—as swift and powerful as lightning 
when it strikes—had suddenly taken pos- 
session of him, he will take advantage of 
the opportunity this advertisement offers 
him. And then— 


Six months from now, his friends will 
say, ““Have you heard 
about Tom Smith? Yes 
—Just got a new jobwith 
an increase in salary.” 
And two years later, the 

sa) business jour- 
a? nalsinhis field 
may report, 
“‘Thomas 
Smith Ap- 
pointed Man- 















ager.” And five years... or ten... or fif- 
teen years hence, the sign on his office door 
may read ‘Thomas Smith, President.” 

All because Tom Smith had the vision, 
the imagination, the ambition, to recog- 
nize the significance of this advertisement. 
Because he had the foresight to see that 
here was his way to opportunity. 

* * * 


This page advertises the training of LaSalle 
Extension University. It is a unique uni- 
versity in many respects. It utilizes Uncle 
Sam’s postal service in its contacts with its 
students. It is the university for those men 
and women who work by day in every type 
of business and profession. It is the uni- 
versity of the clerk ambitious for success in 
accountancy. It is the university of the 
business man with an eye upon an execu- 
tive position. It is the university of men 
and women, young and middle aged, who 
wish to become accountants, bankers, sales 
managers, traffic experts or specialists in 
some one of twenty different fields. In 
short, it is the university for ambitious 
people, determined to succeed, who recog- 
nize that only by thorough specialized train- 
ing can they reach their objectives. 

In the history of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, there have been more than 850,000 
such men and women. They have gladly 
substituted night hours of study for night 
hours of aimless pleasure. They have sacri- 
ficed hours of minor enjoyments to reach 
years of major success. They have studied 
hard—accumulated the accurate, compre- 
hensive and practical training LaSalle offers 





LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 667-R, Chicago 


I am in earnest about my success and I would like to have your special booklet—with- 
out any cost or obligation to me—about my opportunities and your success training in 


the business field I have checked. 


O Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
0) Modern Salesmanship 
O) Commercial Law 


Name 


O Law: Degree of LL.B. 

C1] Expert Bookkeeping 

7 C. P. A. Coaching 

—J Industrial Management 
CJ Modern Foremanship 


OC Personnel Management 

(1) Business Correspondence 

O Business Englis 

O Effective Speaking 

(J Office Management [J Stenotypy 


Age 





Position... 





LaSalle Extension University 
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by its famous Problem Method—thus 
wresting from Life the success which long 
before many had thought was not for them. 


The LaSalle Method is comprehensive, 
yes. It is accurate, up-to-the-minute and 
alive. It is invaluable training. But above 
all things, it isa Road Toward Success. It 
is not an easy road. It is not the road for 
sluggards, for those who refuse to sacrifice 
and work. Rather, it leads to their destina- 
tion only those who have the will to finish 
what they have once begun. 

* * * 


Perhaps you think that prophecy of Tom 
Smith’s career mentioned above is pure 
fantasy. Perhaps you feel it is solely the 
product of an advertising writer’s imagina- 
tion. If such are your beliefs, you are wrong. 
For that prophecy is based upon past ex- 
perience— 

The past experience of thousands of dis- 
couraged Tom Smiths who read just such 
an advertisement as this years ago. Tom 
Smiths with vision and ambition and imag- 
ination who accepted LaSalle’s offer of one 
of the booklets listed below. And—who 
found the booklet so intriguing, so full of 
hope, that they enrolled in LaSalle . . . and 
as the months passed, they found them- 
selves rising out of their rut, reaching to- 
ward more attractive and better-paying 
jobs. Finally, achieving rich and deserved 
success in their chosen lines. 

Tom Smith, wherever you are, whoever 
you are, whatever are your ambitions— 
here is your opportunity! Are you going to 
pass it by? 


Ask for one of these 
booklets—or a similar 
one on your own field of 
business. They are free! 
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savings we make by eliminating commis ] 

sions, and branch office expenses. Low ini- 

tial rates—reduced still further by TWO 

DIVIDENDS: a quaranteed 912% divi- 

dend, and an additional contingent divi- 

dend as earned. Postal offers you the life 

time protection of real Old Line, Legal Guaranteed 

Reserve Life Insurance with cash and loan is 

values and all standard provisions guar- Dividend 

anteed in the policy. 

$43,000,000.00 PAID OUT 
—_ strong, 30-year-old company operating under the 
igid New York State Insurance laws has paid out over 

$43 3.000.000.00 to policyholders and their beneficiaries 

Postal issues all standard forms of policies and has a legal 

vight to do business by mail in every state of the Union. 


Mail coupon. 


Insurance is vital! Get the facts at once. 
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A:B:C Shorthand 





IN TWELVE QROSDA4 LESSONS 


Students, writers, teachers, professional 
and business men and women now use 
A B C SHORTHAND for jotting down 
reports, notes, lectures, briefs, impres- 
sions, thoughts, ideas, etc. So simple, so 
easy to learn that you will find yourself 
writing shorthand after a few hours of 
study at home. No tedious practice, no 
puzzling signs or symbols. A B C 
SHORTHAND is useful, prac- $ 00 
tical, efficient and economical. ezdoed 

only wn 
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THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 
An invaluable guide to securing the educa- 
tion you desire. Mistakes to avoid in exam- 
inations; where and how to apply for a 
scholarship or a loan ($42,000,000 available) ; 
300 practical spare time money making plans 
for students; how to attain high scholarship; 
ten timely professions to aim for; how to get 
a job after graduation; these are just a few 


of the several hundred subjects in this 320 
page reference volume, covering the student’s 


educational, physical, vocational sg 





and financial problems before and 
after entering college. 
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to the neo-agrarian school of thought, 
and are Jeffersonian Democrats 
in that they believe this country 
would be better off with smaller 
units of farming and industry, in- 
dividually held, or in other words 
that private property in the sense of 
tangibles is a primary desideratum 
in a democratic country, and that 
the sooner we get rid of huge cor- 
porations, chain stores, and the like 
the better off we’ll be in every re- 
spect. In my heart, I agree with this 
point of view, but I have never been 
able to see it as a possibility within 
the present American political and 
economic setup, and I cannot escape 
the feeling that there is something 
over-romantic about it. There is a 
lot of good writing and interesting 
thinking in the book, however. 

A socialist plan to save us is to 
be found in Harry W. Laidler’s “A 
Program for Modern America” (Crow- 
ell, $2.50), a collection of facts and 
figures and definite suggestions that 
is thoughtful and stimulating, al- 
though as in the case of the Agra- 
rian Movement, the political imple- 
mentation remains a puzzle. Other 
books in this field include a new 
edition of Abraham Epstein’s “In- 
security, A Challenge to America: 











A Study in Social Insurance” by 
Abraham Epstein (Random House), 
which contains a good deal of new 
material, the text of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the latest status of social 
security legislation in the various 
states, etc. 

Then there are such volumes as 
Howard W. Odum’s “Southern Re- 
gions of the United States” (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press), an 
encyclopedic accumulation of factual 
data about the South, presented by 
Dr. Odum in support of his general 
thesis that regional development is 
the only way we can ever realize 
our destiny; Charles Morrow Wil- 
son’s “Roots of America” (Funk and 
Wagnalls, $3), a collection of pen- 
portraits of rural types from Ver- 
mont to Arkansas which is a little 
excessive in admiration for simple 
people, does contain a great deal of 
significant material, particularly of 
a people who do not know the hinter- 
land and its inhabitants, and Ernest 
Sutherland Bates’s “The Story of 
Congress, 1789-1935” (Harpers. $3), 
which is a good, well-written study 
of our national legislative body, with 
plenty of bearing upon the current 
nolitical situation. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Several recent biographies also 
have their importance as aspects of 
American history in various periods. 
Ina free democracy, the press makes 
history, sometimes out of the whole 
cloth, and therefore there is an es- 
pecial interest in the appearance of 




















three biographies of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, now 73 years old, and 
easily the best known newspaper 
publisher in this country, if not 
exactly the best liked or most ad- 
mired. One of the three books, Mrs, 
Fremont Older’s “William Randolph 
Hearst: American” (Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $4) is a wonderful example of 
the authorized biography and so 
naive as to be amusing if taken in 
small doses. The other two, “Hearst: 
A Social Biography” by Ferdinand 
Lundberg (Equinox Codperative 
Press, $2.75), and “Hearst: Lord of 
San Simeon” by Oliver Carlson and 
Ernest Sutherland Bates (Viking, 
$3) are both meant to be severely 
critical. 


HEARST EMPIRE 


Mr. Lundberg’s is the longer and 
the more solid. It contains some re- 
markable material on the ramifica- 
tions of the Hearst empire, and 
also the prophecy that the banks 
will carry on the Hearst chain of 
papers because of their direct fi- 
nancial interest; none of the several 
sons seems to be a very promising 
candidate for the father’s shoes. 
Messrs. Carlson and Bates are more 
personal and more ironical in their 
treatment of the subject and their 
book is perhaps the more easily read- 
able of the two, but Mr. Lundberg’s 
is more of a lasting contribution. 
Hearst is said to be the second rich- 
est man in the United States, but he 
started with a fortune running into 
the millions which he inherited, and 
his New York newspaper career was 
begun with a stake of more than 
seven millions of dollars. His real 
contributions to American journal- 
ism have been few and of little im- 
portance, and his career is much 
more of an indication of how far 
money will take a man than it is of 
the use of intelligence; the fact that 
very few writers have ever developed 
on Hearst newspapers is in itself 
highly significant. The stars have 
been hired after they had developed 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Lundberg’s book in particular 
cannot be adequately covered in so 
brief a review as this. It contains a 
fiery introduction by Charles Beard, 
who predicts the end of Hearst and 
his power, but, as I have said, Mr. 
Lundberg is less sure on this score. 

Other good recent American biog- 
raphies include Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s fine study of “Theodore 
Parker” (Little, Brown, $3.50), with 
its background of the reforming 
period in New England during the 
days of the great intellectual flower- 
ing of that section; and Granville 
Hicks’s “John Reed” (Macmillan, 
$3.50), written with the assistance 
of John Stuart, a full length and 
definitive account of the life of 2 
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Man Can Now 
Talk With God, 
Says Noted Teacher 





A new and revolutionary religious teach- 
ing based entirely on the misunderstood say- 
ings of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed 
to show how we may find, understand and 
use the same identical power which Jesus 
used in performing His so-called Miracles, 
is attracting world wide attention to its 
founder, Dr. Frank B. Robinson, noted teach- 
er, author and lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, un- 
derstanding spiritual law as Christ under- 
stood it, to duplicate every work that the 
Carpenter of Galilee ever did—it believes 
and teaches that when He said, “the things 
that I do shall ye do also,” He meant what 
He said and meant it literally to all man- 
kind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how he 
finally came to the full realization of an 
Unseen Power or force so dynamic in itself 
that all other powers and forces fade into 
insignificance beside it—how he learned to 
commune directly with the Living God, using 
this mighty, never-failing power to demon- 
strate health, happiness and financial suc- 
cess, and how any normal being may find 
and use it as Jesus did. He is now offering 
this treatise free to every reader of this 
magazine who writes him. 

If you want to read this highly interesting, 
revolutionary and fascinating story of the 
discovery of a great Truth, just send your 
name and address to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
407-6th Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write the Doctor today.—Copyright 1935, 
Dr. Frank B. Robinson.—Advertisement. 


born rebel, whose journey began in 
middle-class Seattle and ended in 
red Moscow, lasting only thirty- 
three years in all. Reed was a strik- 
ing figure in a generation of men 
who wished to reform the world, 
quick in his emotional responses to 
social injustice, and Mr. Hicks has 
told the story in full detail. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Among the recent autobiographies 
of importance are Harvey Cushing’s 
“From a Surgeon’s Journal’’ (Little, 
Brown, $5), a picture of modern 
warfare from the point of view of 
the head of the American base hos- 
pital of the B.E.F., with as much 
heroism and self-sacrifice as horror 
in it; T. H. Huxley’s “Diary of 
the Voyage of H.M.S.Rattlesnake”’ 
(Doubleday, Doran), edited by Juli- 
an Huxley, a hitherto unpublished 
account of a famous scientist’s visit 
to the Antipodes which is of con- 
siderable personal and _ scientific 
interest; and Dudley Vaill Talcott’s 
“Report of the Company” (Smith 
and Haas, $3.75), the story of a 
sculptor who bought a small vessel 
suitable for Arctic voyages, and his 
adventures with her and also with 
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fat — i beautifully illustrated book entitled 

DON’ M) which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method e* the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 305, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 





At home — in spare time. Many overcome 
“stage-fright,’’ gain self-confidence and in- 

i crease earning power, this easy way. Write 
for free booklet, How to Work Won- 
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some willing women he met in the 
Scandinavian countries. It is an un- 
usual account of a peculiar business 
venture that has turned out very well, 
and has a fresh, original quality 
that ought to give it a considerable 
appeal, besides a lot of beautiful 
photographs and excellent drawings 
by the author. There are some en- 
gaging comments on art as well. 

In the general field there has been 
nothing recently of greater impor- 
tance and interest than a new edition, 
the fourth, of H. L. Mencken’s “The 
American Language,” which is now 
presented almost completely rewrit- 
ten, and twice as long as the first 
edition of 1919. Mr. Mencken began 
with the theory that American Eng- 
lish was becoming more and more 
different from English English, but 
has now swung around to the notion 
that English English is rapidly pass- 
ing so completely under our influ- 
ence it will in time become nothing 
more than a dialect of American! 
The book is an impressive philo- 
logical work that is consistently 
good reading, even exciting reading, 
for anybody who loves words and 
their strange ways. There is also 
for the word-lovers a good new 
biography of Noah Webster called 
“Noah Webster: Schoolmaster of 
America” by Henry R. Warfel (Mac- 
millan, $3.50), interesting in con- 
nection with Mr. Mencken’s book, 
upon which his fame will inevitably 
rest securely, long after he has been 
forgotten as a controversial journal- 
ist, since Noah was more or less the 





discoverer of the American language. , 











FARLEY BIRD 
FLIES OVER 
NEWDEALAND 


In the May issue of LIFE, Arthur 
L. Lippmann began the Adventures 
of Alice Public, a series of mad 
verses illustrated in color by Gregor 
Duncan. Again in the JUNE issue, 
Lippmann writes: 

“Alert and spry and riding high, 
the world benignly viewing, his left 
wing never knowing what his right 
wing might be doing, the Farleybird 
went flying by and sang a song of 
cheer and busy bees from CCCs 
kept buzzing in his ear!” 

And Frank R. Kent, of the Balti- 
more Sun, contributes another siz- 
zling editorial on the extravaganzas 
of politicians: 

“Here is an Administration seek- 
ing to stay in power, which between 
now and election will distribute the 
incredible sum of nearly four billion 
dollars among the voters—every dol- 
lar of it out of the taxpayers’ pock- 
ets,” says Kent. “In one form or 
another, one-fifth of the nation is 
receiving Federal money through 
this Administration.” Then he adds: 
“Still, four-fifths of us are on the 
paying end!” LIFE is, emphatical- 
ly, anti-hokum. Until Election Day, 
LIFE will lampoon the madnesses of 
American politicians. Don’t miss it. 


Your money’s worth— 

in regular features, too—such as 
Don Herold, George Jean Nathan, 
Kyle Crichton, Sigmund Spaeth, 
Dorothy McKay, Doug Welch, and 
many other high-lighters of good 
humor—to say nothing of LIFE’S 
“Are You Sure?” department—that 
popular mirror of intelligence. All 
for 15¢ a copy (on newsstands 2oth 
of every month) or $1.50 a year if 
you 
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The Service Representative — 
_ in the telephone business office greets a young 


The Bell System serves the 
whole country, yet it remains 
close to the people. The people 
use it. Their savings built it. 
“It belongs to Main Street.” 
The 270,000 employees of 
the Bell System live and work 
in your neighborhood and in 
similar neighborhoods in every 
section of the country. They are 
good neighbors. Thousands of 


times each day and night their 


activities bring friendly aid to 
those in need. 

To every one—to the newly- 
weds, to the man in the grand 
house on the hill or the little 
lady with the shawl—the Bell 
System offers the same full 
measure of service. 

And seeks to do it always 
with courtesy and sym- 
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THE PROGRESS 
OF THE WORLD 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


Will Federal Bureaucracy Last? 


HE PEOPLE of the United States, after a winter of 

extreme cold and a springtime of floods and tor- 
nadoes, welcomed the approach of June in the typical 
spirit of American optimism. 

To ignore the lessons of experience is always the 
first specification for the promised paradise of fools 
and morons. We may, properly enough, hope for the 
poet’s perfect June days; but Henry Wallace has 
found that freaks of weather spoil the calculations 
of the most erudite bureaucracy. Men and women of 
commonsense, facing the facts, will always under- 
stand that there is no magical remedy for public 
and private misfortunes, and that these times call 
for serious-mindedness, determination, and cool san- 
ity. The so-called “optimism” that scorns experi- 
ence, trusts to luck, and assumes that the compli- 
cated affairs of human society will adjust themselves 
happily if let alone or left to the whims of politi- 
cians, is below the mental average of an asylum 
for the feeble-minded. 


OPTIMISM, OR IRRESPONSIBILITY ? 


A small dictionary that is used in many schools 
defines optimism as follows: “The cheerful belief 
that everything in nature and history happens for 
the best; the inclination to look on the best side of 
things: opposite to pessimism.” It is always useless 
to argue over the definition of a word of this type. 
An optimist in our view simply holds that things 
ean be made better, and that it is worth while to 
put forth one’s best efforts. The kind of activity 
that results in reckless and irresponsible experi- 
ments, plunging violently in all directions, has noth- 
ing to do with the forward-looking, sensible methods 
of the true optimist. Courage and calmness are 
needed alike in private difficulties and public pre- 
dicaments. Such qualities belong, in our opinion, to 
true optimism. 

So much for a small homily, as we enter upon 
those days of early June that in all parts of the 
country are associated with ideas of things tranquil 
and hopeful. In private affairs our inherited in- 
stinct for industry, enterprise, and codperation with 
nature cannot be suppressed in the inspiring glow of 
June mornings. Our habits and customs, and our 
way of thinking about the ordinary problems of life, 
are still to a great extent those of the farm and the 
countryside, June is the month of hay-making and 
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the wheat harvest. It is the month of roses, of small 
fruits, and of vegetable gardens. It promotes the feel- 
ing for homes with windows on four sides. It makes 
many a city-dweller long for the ownership of a 
piece of ground, however small. 


YOUNG PEOPLE MUST THINK CLEARLY 


June is the month when hundreds of thousands of 
young people are finishing high school, while a thou- 
sand institutions giving more advanced instruction 
are sending forth their annual army of graduates to 
take part in the life of their local communities or 
of the nation. Even in these times of political and 
social unrest and lack of balance, the great majority 
of graduates will find places for themselves, earn 
their livings, and codperate with their neighbors as 
good citizens. 

But many of them will be facing problems that 
may tempt them for a time to become discouraged 
and pessimistic. Some of them will gulp at the 
doctrine that capitalism as a system is to be blamed 
for their failure to find all the blessings of the 
abundant life ready at hand for their personal con- 
venience and security. But the truth is that our 
American economic system, whatever its imper- 
fections, has provided our total population with 
better opportunities and higher standards than are 
to be found in any other great country. Even our 
deplorably large number of people still listed as un- 
employed are better off, while they wait for busi- 
ness recovery and steady work, than a similar num- 
ber of working people in any other part of the world. 


REGIMENTATION IN WAR TIME 


The government at Washington has no money of 
its own, and it could not make loans and distribute 
relief funds if the capitalistic system had not cre- 
ated enough liquid wealth to enable the banks, in- 
surance companies, and other financial agencies to 
lend money to the Treasury, while individuals and 
corporate enterprises pay enormous taxes out of 
their earnings to meet interest charges on the pub- 
lic debt. 

Young people are prone to think that conditions 
are hard and haphazard, whereas they might be 
made easy and orderly. If we were now engaged in 
a world war we would not limit the draft to three 
or four million men, as in 1917-18, but would at 
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once draft the entire population for duties to be 
assigned, and government would take control of all 
resources. But for opposition of labor leaders and 
politicians we would have done something of this 
kind in 1917, under the terms of the Selective Draft 
Act. Organized labor was determined to profiteer 
in munition works and ship yards; and it held the 
whip hand over Congress and the Administration. 
The War Industries Board fixed prices and limited 
the earnings of farmers, steel-makers, lumbermen 
and mine-owners; but the profit system, as every- 
one now agrees, does not meet the conditions that 
arise in a modern world war, 


LIBERTY AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


If we are sensible we can keep out of such a war 
in years to come. But these allusions to the emer- 
gencies that are produced by the new methods of 
warfare are pertinent to our present discussion, be- 
cause they may help the young reader to understand 
what is meant by a regimented national system, in 
contrast with a system of private liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom. There are no governing authorities 
that can be utilized to reduce our private affairs to 
a perfect system in times of peace. The federal 
officialdom is ludicrously incapable. Hugh John- 
son actually supposed that he could set each one of 
us in the place for which nature or training had best 
fitted us. And let it be said that Johnson was the 
only man in the bureaucracy of the New Deal who 
has ever shown any unusual capacity. The others 
are less than mediocre, as ability goes in official 
life. Let is be said with emphasis, therefore, that 
there are no supermen in the United States who can 
regiment us in such a way as to produce the great- 
est good for the greater number. Attempted regi- 
mentation would not bring prosperity. On the con- 
trary, it must bring “confusion worse confounded” 
to a nation like ours. 

This is not to say that we are to reject the idea 
of a widening sphere of associated activity and con- 
trol. With private life growing ever more elaborate 
—as science and invention are doing so much to sup- 
ply new wants—the local and general agencies that 
we call government will also include more details in 
their programs. But the chief function of govern- 
ment remains that of keeping hands off the activities 
of citizens, while it supervises and protects them in 
the exercise of their liberties. 


LIFE UNDER DICTATORSHIPS 


Russia is regimented under a militarized prole- 
tarian government, for the simple reason that no 
system of private capital existed after the revolu- 
tion, apart from peasant farming and small shop- 
keeping. Thus the government was the only agency 
through which the Russian people could build up 
for themselves the means of production and distri- 
bution on a large scale. Furthermore, this could be 
done only by a group of men who had seized the 
reins in a revolution of extreme violence and blood- 
shed, and had retained them permanently through 
terrorism and military force. 

Germany and Italy have not abolished private 
enterprise, but they have brought it under control 
and have greatly enlarged the spheres of govern- 
ment ownership and activity. They have accom- 











plished all this by the entire suppression of personal 
liberty, and by the acceptance in each case of a dic- 
tatorship that has no limits or restraints, and that 
proposes to continue indefinitely. 

When one compares the present conditions under 
which the peoples of Russia, Germany, and Italy 
are living today with the normal conditions of life 
that have been developed in England and the United 
States under private initiative and the guarantees 
of personal liberty, what well-informed American 
outside of an insane asylum would prefer to live 
under the personal rule of Stalin, Hitler, or Mussolini? 

We have no desire to pass judgment upon the 
policies and methods of any of our European neigh- 
bors. We are offering these suggestions in an en- 
deavor to persuade young readers—whose active 
minds we admire, and whose honesty of purpose we 
do not question—not to lose faith in our own insti- 
tutions, 


Building a Bureaucracy 


About forty million men and women will cast bal- 
lots in the presidential election next November. 
Several millions of them were not old enough to 
vote in 1932. Several millions more, especially wom- 
en, had hardly begun to think about politics four 
years ago. It is these young voters, and the others 
who are awakening to a new interest, that we have 
chiefly in mind as these comments are written. 

Let us then remind them that the election of 1932 
created a new situation, and a remarkable one. In 
terms of our constitutional system we have neither 
presidential government nor congressional govern- 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Governor Landon prefers codperation and equal rights 
to centralized bureaucracy and rise of class feeling 
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ment. The two political agencies are codrdinate, 


c- although in theory Congress has the residual, ul- 
at timate power. The party system modifies the theory. 
mn Back of the party system in turn is the real though 


, unofficial power that we call public opinion. In 
uy Hoover’s last year the Republican administration 


a failed to secure congressional support, and confusion 
' resulted. Public opinion might have come to Hoov- 
- er’s aid, but it was not sufficiently aroused to make 
= Congress behave responsibly. 

ve 

‘i? THE ROOSEVELT BUILD-UP 

he The election of Hoover had been a personal tri- 
h- umph as against Al Smith, rather than a clean-cut 


Republican victory. Congress was veering away from 
aed the Republicanism of the Harding-Coolidge period. 
Hoover was a great administrator, but never a nar- 


ti- row partisan politician. 

In contrast, the Democratic victory of 1932 was 
won by strategy that was partisan and political in 
its methods. The reaction gave the Democrats con- 
trol of Congress by something like three to one. 

1 Roosevelt’s success in the Democratic convention 
nil had been due in no sense to his personal standing 
ri in the party or popularity in the country. His career 

had been confined to New York State, except for 
wail attractive campaign oratory. His private adviser and 
oad tactician, the late Louis McHenry Howe, and his 
wn public organizer and delegate-getter, James A. Far- 
_ ley, had spent several years in successful planning. 

Their bold bids for the support of political machines 
932 in many states prevailed. Any of the other Demo- 

In cratic aspirants could have been elected in 1932, 
- some of them perhaps with more assurance of pub- 


lic confidence than Roosevelt. 

But Roosevelt took the oath of office at a moment 
when public opinion was more profoundly agitated 
than at any other time since the inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln in March 1861. The European 
war and our relation to it had stirred the country 
to depths of emotion, but had created nothing like 
the sense of fright that swept the land as the panic 
of February-March 1933 paralyzed business and 
threatened the failure of every bank in the country. 
The press of all parties echoed the universal cry 
for a leader who could act without delay or re- 
straint, and use the credit of the Government to 
restore confidence, guarantee the safety of the banks, 
and set the wheels of industry in motion once more. 


ATTAINING NAPOLEONIC PRESTIGE 


There could be no one to exercise that power under 
our conditions except the President of the United 
States—unless a revolutionary dictator should seize 
power. But, fortunately for us, nobody so much as 
thought about an illegal uprising. Our plight in no 
manner resembled that which had formerly befallen 
Russia or Italy. The credit of the government of the 
United States was unimpaired, and it could be in- 
voked immediately if emergency powers were con- 
ferred upon the President. 

Congress was called to meet in inauguration week. 
Never before in our history had an extra session 
occurred so soon after a new President had entered 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt—whose agreeable 
voice had been heard, but who had not made the 
record of a statesman and had never presented him- 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


The President’s interest now is in what he calls a_per- 


manent readjustment of social and economic arrangements 


self as a hero or a popular idol—found himself 
lifted into the saddle by universal demand. Within 
a few days he had gained Napoleonic prestige, and 
was in point of fact a dictator fully ranking with 
Mussolini, and of more conspicuous leadership than 
Stalin’s. 

The remarkable fact was that the people of the 
United States, by common consent, had agreed to 
accept Roosevelt’s leadership. Even the Republican 
minority in Congress was offering no dissent or ob- 
struction. The Democratic majority was obeying 
orders. The leaders in both chambers were unhesi- 
tating in the adoption of measures conferring even 
more than war-time powers upon the President. 


LIVING UNDER A PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT 


To reopen the banks under these circumstances 
called for no solitary act of supreme heroism. The 
man on the throne had been made absolute, and 
his advisers could show him how to use the public 
credit. He had but to sign on the dotted line and to 
issue proclamations. Revived business gathered 
momentum rapidly, and the country was well on its 
way when the bright June days of 1933 were dawn- 


- ing. The brilliant new Rooseveltian period was only 


three months old, and ‘‘good times” were just around 
the corner. If the country could then have been let 
alone, and allowed to manage its affairs as usual, 
our political and economic history during the three 
years from June 1933 to June 1936 would at least 
have been something wholly different. 

But personal power once acquired by a ruler and 
his satellites is hard to relinquish. The Constitu- 
tion had been waived in an emergency. The Roose- 
velt leadership had been proclaimed as an incom- 
parable success. In its dazzling brilliance the fame 
of George Washington, not to mention Washing- 


_ ton’s successors, was dimmed if not invisible. Con- 


gress had abdicated, with evident public approval. 
For the first time in our history we were living 
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under a presidential government. It was not a harsh 
and threatening dictatorship, except at rare mo- 
ments when a man like Henry Ford seemed to think 
that he was still living under the Constitution of the 
United States. Most of the time it was a sweetly- 
spoken regime, and it went forth to scatter bless- 
ings and to do good. 


BUREAUCRACY EXTENDS ITS GRASP 


Congress no longer pretended to write the laws. 
They were prepared under direction of theorists who 
were confidential advisers of the President, and were 
handed to Congress for immediate approval as a for- 
mality. These laws provided for a bewildering va- 
riety of new executive bureaus and boards. The new 
clerks were authorized, by virtue of these laws, to 
give orders of all kinds which citizens were obliged 
to obey under severe penalties. Many thousands of 
these orders had the authority of statutes, although 
the citizens knew nothing about them and they were 
not made available for lawyers, judges, and juries. 
When the Supreme Court disapproved of some of 
these delegations of power to bureaucrats there were 
black clouds of wrath, and threats against an ob- 
structive and interfering judiciary. 

The economic depression had thrown millions of 
people out of work. An increasing percentage of 
them actually needed relief. Certainly the habit of 
demanding relief, whether needed or not, was spread- 
ing at an accelerated pace. In matters of this kind 
local communities had always dealt with hard-times 
distress. Each of the forty-eight states had its own 
machinery under which municipalities and local di- 
visions (along with churches and voluntary agencies) 
could care for those who needed food, clothing, and 
medical relief. 

But a highly novel idea was brought to the Presi- 
dent’s attention; and in his case even the most casual 
thought may stimulate action on a great scale. The 
novel idea took something like this form when re- 
duced to mere words: Our nation of one hundred 
and thirty millions must henceforth be treated as 
one family. In order to deal generously with this 
family, the long spoon must be extended from Wash- 
ington to every individual from Maine to Arizona 
who would like to be fed from the public trough. 


CONGRESS BECOMES ROOSEVELTIAN 


The voters were still under the spell of presi- 
dential power—invoked to dispossess the few and 
reward the many; and when the congressional elec- 
tions of 1934 occurred the public had its first op- 
portunity to register its expectant approval at the 
polls. In 1932 the verdict had been, merely, against 
the Republican administration. But in 1934 the 
verdict was for Roosevelt, the all-powerful ruler and 
universal benefactor. 

The congressional majority elected in 1932 was 
composed of Democrats. There were no Rooseveltians 
as such. But the Congress elected in 1934—-except 
for about one hundred Republicans, most of whom 
had shaken off the spell of the New Deal—was con- 
trolled not by Democrats but by Rooseveltians. More 
than three hundred of these personal supporters of 
Mr. Roosevelt were elected to the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, that met in January of last year. 

They were under mandate from the voters to pass 






the laws as written for them, and to take orders 
from what the Germans would call the “fuhrer” and 
the Italians would call the “duce”. They have given 
the stamp of legality to the placing of thousands of 
millions of dollars in the hands of the personal ruler 
to be distributed at his discretion, with the pro- 
fessed object of supplying the needs of people every- 
where who for one reason or another were not sup- 
porting themselves by their own efforts. 

The nominal activities of this Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress are about to end. Changes having been made 
in certain dates, there will be no hold-over short 
term. We are to elect a new Congress in November, 
and it must meet for business just after New Year’s 
Day, according to the new scheme. 


If Roosevelt Is Reelected 


In our opinion the most important feature of the 
forthcoming November elections is the one that has 
been thus far most generally overlooked. The pro- 
posed extension of Roosevelt’s executive authority 
for another four years has been the uppermost topic. 
In most of the states the election of governors and 
state and local tickets has occupied the minds of the 
great majority of practical politicians. But for the 
welfare of the country as a whole the most im- 
portant thing is the election of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 


INFLATION THAT LEADS TO POVERTY 


Grover Cleveland was a constitutional President, 
nominated and elected by the Democrats. McKinley, 
Coolidge, Hoover were constitutional Presidents, 
nominated by the Republicans and elected with some 
additional independent support. But it is the Roose- 
veltian party that is already in complete control of 
the so-called Democratic convention that is to meet 
in Philadelphia on June 23. This party favors a 
presidential government, with a reduction of the 
power heretofore reposed in Congress. This party 
also has repudiated the Democratic doctrine of 
states’ rights, and is determined to have local inter- 
ests subjected to the control of an elaborate bureau- 
cracy at Washington, which in turn is to be under 
the personal authority of the President. 

If the Rooseveltian party prevails all along the 
line, we may expect a continuance of the present 
system of government. The country cannot endure 
taxation heavy enough to carry on the existing 
system, with its deficits of three to six billions a 
year, and its rapid increase of the national debt— 
which is soon to be carried beyond the supposed 
safety line of forty billion dollars. 

An abandonment of the system of private busi- 
ness would mean government control and operation. 
This would not be efficient enough even to pay its 
own wage costs. The country would be universally 
poor. There would be nobody who could pay taxes. 
Banks and insurance companies would be bankrupt, 
and the public debt would be in default. 

Extreme currency inflation would probably be the 
first step taken to secure the liquidation of public 
and private debts. This is what happened in Ger- 
many when the mark (previously worth twenty-four 
American cents) had depreciated to such an extent 
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that an American silver quarter of a dollar was ex- 
changeable for two thousand million paper marks. 
At this scale of inflation a single English pound 
sterling (now worth nearly five, dollars) would be 
sufficient to pay off completely a public debt of forty 
billions of dollars. 

Germany was not expecting that kind of financial 
annihilation in her prosperous years before 1915. 
It is true that we are not likely to be involved in a 
world war, although our last experience of that kind 
turned upon the hair-trigger of a White House mood. 
It is also true that business is fighting its way up- 
ward after years of depression. But it will be stout- 
ly denied that business owes anything to the meth- 
ods or policies of the New Deal. 


WILL THE DICTATORSHIP CONTINUE? 


On the contrary, it will be claimed that the New 
Deal, with all its lavish distribution of borrowed 
billions, has been a heavy load on the back of busi- 
ness enterprise. It will be claimed that, after the 
public credit had been used to relieve the bank panic, 
business could have gone forward on its own mo- 
mentum. It could have employed at fair wages the 
great majority of those out of work. Local agencies 
could readily have taken care of their own necessi- 
tous families, as they had always done throughout 
the three hundred years of our history. 

But if Mr. Roosevelt should be reélected it does 
not follow by any means that the presidential dic- 
tatorship would be continued for another four years. 
Neither does it follow that the President would be 
allowed to spend eight billion dollars a year instead 
of four billions. If the Supreme Court sustains the 
May 18 decision of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, holding the Tugwell resettlement plan in 
New Jersey unconstitutional, it might well be a 
hobble on future spending programs. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was campaigning in 1932, 
he had no more idea of the present White House 
dictatorship, with its unlimited public expenditure, 
than he had of annexing South America or ruling 
the Far East as a Yankee empire. 


NEW DEAL IMPROVISED, NOT PLANNED 


Let no one suppose that our New Deal has been a 
“managed” or a “planned” system, along the lines 
of a preconceived program. It has been improvised 
step by step. It has been so inconsistent that it is 
fair enough to say that no project has been under- 
taken that has not been contradicted, if not side- 
tracked, by an unrelated policy at the hands of a 
rival board or bureau. 

We have not yet repealed the Constitution. Even 
the attacks of the satellites upon the federal courts 
have been silenced because public opinion is not yet 
ready to accept at once the threefold program of 
(1) a subordinated Congress, (2) a wiping out of 
state functions, and (3) the attempt to place the 
Supreme Court under the ukase of certain law pro- 
fessors and their zealous students. 

Four years at Washington will have given Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt some advantages derived from an 
intensive as well as extensive experience. He ought 
to make a fine record in his second term if compelled 
by public opinion to act within the bounds of the 
Constitution. With a new Congress rising to the 
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call of its lawful tasks and duties, and with a re- 
formed cabinet that would have enough political 
vim and moral spunk to help Congress and the coun- 
try shake off those monstrous excrescences known 
as the Independent Bureaus, a second Roosevelt term 
might fulfill the better promises and hopes of 1932-3. 
In the light of the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
Guffey Coal Act, a new Congress might hesitate to 
accept another presidential recommendation not to 
“permit doubts as to its constitutionality, however 
reasonable, to block the suggested legislation.” 


The Constitution Seems Safe 


No proposal to change the Constitution can be 
submitted to the states except in accordance with 
Article V, which begins with the following clause: 
“The Congress, wherever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution.” William Green, chief spokes- 
man for closed-shop labor unionism, continues to 
make ostentatious demand for constitutional re- 
vision. It is also well known that all the priests and 
priestesses of the New Deal have such changes as a 
foremost object. They would take away from the 
courts their present duty of defining the limits of 
federal authority in actual disputes. They would re- 
duce the sovereignty of the states, and give the 
central government sweeping jurisdiction over busi- 
ness and private affairs. 


DEMOCRATS CONSTITUTIONAL AT HEART 


Our young readers will observe, however, that no 
such amendments can be submitted to the states for 
acceptance unless they have been first approved by 
two-thirds of each house of Congress. Furthermore, 
a proposed amendment, when properly submitted, 
must be ratified by legislatures or conventions in 
three-fourths of the states before it takes effect. 
These are wise safeguards, and they bear a more 
essential relation to the election this year than to 
any other contest at the polls since the adoption of 
the federal Constitution in 1787. 

The constitutional Democrats in the states south 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, and south of Iowa 
and Kansas, are aware that it would be useless for 
them to oppose the renomination of Franklin Roose- 
velt and worse than useless to set up an independent 
ticket after the fashion of the bolting Democrats of 
1896. By acquiescing in the foregone conclusions 


, of the Philadelphia convention they hope to have an 


active and influential part in sending constitutional 
Democrats to Congress, rather than radical doctri- 
naires or mere Farleyite spoilsmen. Furthermore, 
there are several million Democrats who do not like 
to bolt the party ticket but who believe in the Con- 
stitution and the courts. They will take the trouble 
to find out about candidates for Congress. 


STATE LEGISLATURES AS SAFEGUARDS 


Last year there were many attempts among New 
Dealers to formulate one or more amendments and 
start them on their way. But the movement could 
not then be crystallized; and it is now too late. The 
fulminations of William Green are as empty as last 
year’s birds-nests. The Republicans may not elect a 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Republican convention honors come to Senator Steiwer 


(right), keynoter, and to Congressman Snell, chairman 


President, and they may not win control of the 
House of Representatives. But they may confidently 


expect to secure the essential one-third of the House. - 


The constitutional Democrats will not help the New 
Deal bureaucrats to break down the federal courts. 
The Seventy-fifth Congress, in short, will come out 
from under the present eclipse. 

Even if Mr. Frankfurter and Mr. Green could pre- 
vail upon Congress (which seems beyond the range 
of things practical), it would remain true that the 
legislatures of thirteen states could block the radical 
project. The state legislatures have two chambers. 
A majority of one vote in either chamber of as many 
as thirteen legislatures could prevent the adoption 
of a change in the federal Constitution. 


PROGRESS IN THE INDIVIDUAL STATE 


It is true that the lavishness of the New Deal has 
corrupted thousands of politicians, and broken down 
the civic morale of countless communities. But we 
are glad to believe that these evils are not too deep- 
seated to be corrected. Decency and self-respect are 
inherent in our traditions, and have been inculcated 
by our universal system of education. 

This is a federalized country, consisting of forty- 
eight states, each of which exercises domestic 
sovereignty in a high degree. These states have 
constitutional systems of their own, some of them 
being older than the federal system. Their legis- 
latures are among the most important law-making 
bodies in the entire world. Practically everything 
that has been accomplished within the bounds of our 
system of associated commonwealths for the pro- 
tection of families and individuals in their civil 
rights; for the safety of property, the education of 
children, the provision of highways and means of 
intercourse; and for social welfare from the cradle 
to the grave, has been done within the legislative 
and administrative domain of the individual states. 


WASHINGTON PROVES ITSELF INCAPABLE 


The people of this country have not even thought 
of such a thing as the breaking-down of the state 








system. The conceptions prevailing in certain circles 
at Washington have not touched the mind of the 
great public. Henry Wallace is as incapable of 
managing the affairs of individual farmers in this 
vast and diverse country, as Harry Hopkins is in- 
capable of dealing personally with six score millions 
of people, in several thousand counties, as regards 
their work, their pay, their food and their clothes. 
All the lamentable experiments would in any case 
expire shortly, because of their hopeless failure to 
fit the American situation. 

Although, for our part, we do not regard the con- 
stitutional framework as in any serious danger, we 
do hold the view that voters ought to know what 
is in the wind. We think they should proceed con- 
sciously to resuscitate Congress. Let it enter their 
minds that the Senate of the United States might 
be led by a man with some steel in his spine rather 
than a gutta-percha man with a rubber-stamp in 
his hand. 

As we remarked at the outset, our diagram of the 
political situation is not for those who have nothing 
to learn, but for young voters and for the open- 
minded people who in this presidential year are 
under no party lash and who have not already sold 
their votes for a mess of pottage. 


Probable Republican Program 


What, then, will the Republican party do, and 
what claim has it upon the support of voters? Let 
it be said that the Republicans are not making this 
year’s issues. It is merely their business to recog- 
nize the issues that have already been made. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s pre-convention speeches of recent 
weeks have expressed almost inordinate admiration 
for the achievements of his centralized, presidential 
government. He would, seemingly, oppose a return 
to our normal type of government by a law-making 
Congress, with a President aided by his department 
heads known as the Cabinet. The Republicans are 
expected to oppose government by the new bureau- 
cracy and by personal edict. They will doubtless 
oppose centralized spending, in matters that belong 
to states and localities. They can have no magical 
alternative to offer. Neither have they any man 
whom they can put forward for the presidential 
office because of his personal magnetism or his suc- 
cessful use of a trained radio voice. 


WHAT QUALITIES DOES A PRESIDENT NEED? 


The first requisite for the presidency is plain com- 
monsense, and sound practical judgment. Some ex- 
perience in business affairs, and in such contacts as 
make the executive a good judge of men, is also 
essential. The President should be a man of vigor- 
ous health and fine personality, because the office 
is one of dignity. But to imagine that the President 
must know more than anyone else, and decide per- 
sonally upon every conceivable public policy between 
vacations and fishing excursions, is to cherish dan- 
gerous delusions. 

The President of the United States, when in office, 
should recognize the party system in naming his 
Cabinet and in dealing with Congress. But he should 
be impeached if he is found responsible for breaking 
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down the non-partisan Civil Service system, and 
creating places by the tens of thousands for the 
spoilsmen of the party that elected him. 

Several candidates have now been considered in 
the Republican primaries. Governor Landon seems 
to be in the lead; but Colonel Knox or any one of 
three or four Republican Senators would be ac- 
ceptable to the party as a whole. As the campaign 
advances, politics and principles will come to the 
front and mere personalities will seem less impor- 
tant. There are hundreds of citizens quite capable of 
rising to the situation and making good presidents. 
Oratory is the least important thing in the equip- 
ment of a candidate. Demonstrated commonsense, 
and freedom from vagaries and delusions, are two 
most important qualifications. Honesty and high 
personal character are to be taken for granted, and 
are assumed in the case of all who have passed the 
preliminary tests of favorable mention. 


A DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION UNNECESSARY 


In the early days of May, with primary contests 
in full swing, the complete control of Democratic 
machinery by Mr. Farley and his lieutenants was 
demonstrated beyond any question. There was no 
further need of the Philadelphia convention, for the 
simple reason that its important decisions had al- 
ready been made. The Roosevelt-Garner ticket was 
to be chosen without contest. The platform was to 
be written under the President’s eye, presented by 
a resolutions committee of his choosing, and adopted 
without change. The Farley steam-roller had created 
a unanimous convention long in advance. 

This situation gave the Administration and its 
supporters a strategic advantage. Their campaign 
mobilization had begun at least six weeks before 
their opponents could set up headquarters and rally 
the Republican clans. There had been wide com- 
plaints that the Republicans were not rising to the 
occasion, and were as bewildered sheep without a 
shepherd. But there was little to justify fault- 
finding of this sort. The Democratic convention had 
already been held, except for the fireworks and the 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Democratic convention leadership falls upon Senator 
Barclay (left), keynoter, and Senator Robinson, chairman 
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surging crowds in Philadelphia hotel lobbies. The 
last weeks of the Seventy-fourth Congress were 
carefully directed from the White House, as related 
to the presidential campaign. 

But the Republicans could not begin their cam- 
paign on definite lines until they were organized for 
that purpose. And this could be done only by the 
national convention at Cleveland. When a campaign 
is once fairly under way, it is the party in power 
that is thrown upon the defensive. After the ticket 
is nominated and the platform adopted, the cam- 
paign manager will be chosen and the National Re- 
publican Committee will be reorganized, , 


A LOT CAN HAPPEN BEFORE ELECTION DAY 


Nearly five months will remain before election 
day; and all signs point to a harmonious and ag- 
gressive Republican campaign. The temporary chair- 
man and keynote speaker at Cleveland will be Sen- 
ator Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, whose selection 
by Mr. Fletcher and the national committee was 
hailed with approval in Republican circles. Con- 
gressman Snell, leader of the Republican minority 
in the lower house at Washington, will be permanent 
chairman of the convention. 

After the severe defeats of 1932 and 1934, the 
Republicans are aware that they must bring strong 
men to the front in state and local contests. The use 
of relief funds for party purposes, on however vast 
a scale, might not have the desired result in No- 
vember. Neighborhoods are becoming inquisitive 
about the distribution of the taxpayers’ money; 
and it may prove increasingly hard on election day 
to make delivery of all the votes supposed to have 
been securely bought. 


Rackets—Public and Private 


Thoughtful readers would be well rewarded by 
giving close attention to the article in our present 
number by Hon. William Fellowes Morgan on “Labor 
Racketeering.” Mr. Morgan has been well known 
throughout America for many years as one of the 
most highly esteemed citizens of New York City, 
equally prominent in business circles and in edu- 
cational and religious activities. He accepted ap- 
pointment by Mayor LaGuardia in 1934 as Commis- 
sioner of Markets, in order to render a most difficult 
public service calling for a high type of personal 
courage. He tells a straightforward story in this 
article, recounting his experience with criminals and 
grafters who prey upon laborers with one hand and 
upon employers with the other, for their own en- 
richment. 

They had been able to carry on their infamous 
practices because of bad laws, and a corrupt alliance 
between crime and politics. With proper laws and 
honest politicians, these rackets could be swept 
away immediately. No one should suppose that 
Governor Lehman of New York has any natural in- 
clination to connive at these forms of criminality. 
But he is not masterful enough to lead a crusade 
and smash the partnership between local politics and 
labor-union banditry. 

It is perfectly well known that in many outlying 
parts of the country the federal relief system has 
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degenerated until it is not libelous to call it a racket. 
It is not to be supposed that Harry Hopkins is 
ignorant of the greed and corruption that have ac- 
companied the lavish scattering of public money. 
But the system has become a political racket, in 
spite of Hopkins and some other well-meaning offi- 
cials at Washington. Unfortunately, local self-re- 
spect has been so undermined that when the Wash- 
ington authorities—now fully aware of the failure 
of their methods—would like to withdraw, and leave 
the states and communities to bear their own bur- 
dens of mendicancy, they are the victims of the 
situation that they have themselves created. 


RAVENOUS POLITICAL WOLVES 


They were determined to “run” everything in the 
country. But now the beneficiaries, having lost 
moral fibre and the spirit of self-help, have only the 
gratitude that looks for favors yet to come. Wash- 
ington must continue to borrow money, and throw it 
to the local political wolves. About one-third of the 
forty-eight states have become so shameless as to 
contribute virtually nothing at all to the support of 
their own unemployed and dependent classes. They 
are demanding that the federal Treasury shall sup- 
ply all the money, while their local politicians ex- 
ploit the helpless and unemployed—much after the 
manner of the union-labor racketeers, who exploit 
the helpless workers on the one hand and the em- 
ployers on the other. 


AND MORE BILLIONS TO COME 


With the Administration demanding a new appro- 
priation of one-and-a-half billions for the President’s 
distribution in the coming fiscal year through the 
Works Progress Administration under Hopkins, the 
Democratic leaders in Congress did not dare to 
change the system in the face of this year’s elec- 
tion. The new fiscal year begins on July 1. Most of 
the Republicans, and a few of the self-respecting 
Democrats, made protests against the new bill. They 
demanded the handling of relief loans through non- 
partisan committees, to be set up in the states; and 
they would have abolished the Hopkins organization. 
These are questions that will be brought before the 
voters; and the next Congress will have to wrestle 
with a situation that has gone from bad to worse. 


The International Outlook 


The disapproval of the League of Nations had 
subjected Italians to some inconvenience in their 
trade relations, but had not hampered their war ef- 
forts in Ethiopia. Through French and British as- 
sistance the Ethiopian ruler Haile Selassie with his 
family escaped to a safe refuge in Jerusalem, where 
the British are in control. If his country could but 
have joined the newly proclaimed Italian Empire 
through negotiations, and without the shocking spec- 
tacle of a cold-blooded war for conquest, there might 
have been great advantages on both sides. The 
Italians are industrious colonizers, and are also 
kindly and humane in their contacts with people 
of other races. 

The League of Nations is left in a difficult and 
humiliating situation. Plain-spoken and blunt critics 











may well say that this crisis in affairs at Geneva is 
chiefly due to the double-dealing of the two or three 
powerful countries that have always used the League 
of Nations as a buffer in their own elaborate schemes 
of empire. If the small nations will but hold to- 
gether, the League of Nations may yet be reorgan- 
ized for a sincere and useful future. 


VALUE OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


In the summer of 1933 Secretary Hull headed the 
American delegation at a world-wide conference in 
London, to deal with monetary and economic prob- 
lems. It was expected that a formula would be 
adopted, then and there, for the stabilization of the 
fluctuating exchange rates that interfered with 
world trade. An agreement was about to be reached; 
but Mr. Raymond Moley descended upon the confer- 
ence with a disheartening message from President 
Roosevelt. The United States Government had dis- 
covered—evidently to Mr. Hull’s surprise and dis- 
may—that we were not yet ready to enter into 
agreements about money standards and currencies. 

The London Conference was generally regarded as 
a failure. In our opinior it was not a failure, be- 
cause it brought to light so many difficulties of all 
kinds that were confronting the nations in their 
endeavor to readjust themselves after the great war. 
It was the most complete gathering of statesmen 
and experts from all countries in the history of the 
world. Most nations learned that for some time to 
come they must be as nearly self-supporting as pos- 
sible. The conference could not settle things, but it 
could name standing committees on many subjects 
and get to the bottom of various economic snarls 
and tangles. It adjourned with the idea that it 
might some day be brought together again. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


In our opinion another world conference on money 
and trade ought to be called, to assemble in the sum- 
mer of 1937. Secretary Morgenthau and the British 
finance authorities have been able to keep the man- 
aged currencies of the two countries at a tolerably 
even balance, although the English system is more 
definitely established and better maintained than ours. 

Without here referring to arguments pro and con 
regarding our devaluation of the dollar, it is merely 
to be said that what has been done is not going to 
be undone. Perhaps the gold dollar of the future 
will (for purposes of reckoning at the mints) vary 
in content in accordance with the average price 
movement of commodities. A year hence it ought to 
be possible to bring the leading nations together 
for a fresh discussion of the money question, and 
for further study of the problems of trade and com- 
merce. Secretary Hull’s recent trade treaty with 
Canada has been an important achievement; and 
this has now been followed by a treaty with France 
that will increase the volume and value of exports 
and imports. 

Our State Department, as conducted by Secre- 
tary Hull and his fellow-officials, is exerting a 
friendly influence everywhere in a somewhat agitated 
world. Minding our own business, and upholding 
just principles of neutrality with the support of an 
unsurpassed navy, will give ample assurance of 
peace throughout the western hemisphere. 
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AX ONE CRITICISING the methods 
employed today by certain labor 
leaders is classed as a union-baiter, 
a reactionary, and a friend of the 
rich. I wish, therefore, to make per- 
fectly clear my position with respect 
to organized labor at the very out- 
set of this article. 

I believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciple that national prosperity directly 
depends upon the increased buying 
power of the working man. I recog- 
nize fully the problem created by the 
development of machinery, resulting 
in greater production and fewer jobs. 
I am in favor of increased wages 
and shorter hours, but realize that 
because you cannot have your cake: 
and eat it, these results can only 
be attained by redistribution of the 
income of industry among manage- 
ment, labor, and investors. I do not 
consider labor a commodity, the 
value of which is determined by the 
laws of supply and demand, but feel 
that it is duty of every employer to 
pay as a minimum wage an amount 
which will afford a man—provided 
he is willing to work diligently and 
honestly—an opportunity to raise a 
family in decency and happiness. 

I realize that if the attainment of 
this goal were left to the initiative 
of employers, there would be little 
chance of a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the working man; that there- 
fore labor unions and the power to 
Strike are vital necessities. But, on 
the basis of my experience with 
labor unions in the food industries 
of New York City, I draw a distinct 
line between union labor and labor 
unions. Let me explain what I mean. 

The conclusions I have arrived at 
are based on actual personal exper- 
iences, and not from what I have 
read or heard. Aside from having 
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RACKETS in the Unions 


In too many unions, the hands of labor are tied 
by irresponsible dictators, preying on industry, 


the public, and their own memberships 


had my own business almost wrecked 
because I attempted to oppose a 
labor union headed by a well known 
racketeer, one of my main activities 
since my appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Markets in January 1934 
has been directed at the elimination 
of rackets in the food industries. 
Where the union labor problem was 
not present, the job has been com- 
paratively simple; but where I was 
faced with the situation of the labor 
leader carrying on his racketeering 
repredations under the guise of le- 
gitimate union demands, the task 
has been well nigh impossible. 


TYPES AND TRENDS 


In past generations the working 
man had small chance of coming 
out on top in the fight between em- 
ployers and employees. Capital was 
in a position to exploit labor. Today 
the pendulum has swung so far in 
the other direction that labor is 
exploiting capital. I will admit, so 
as not to be accused of speaking in 
general terms on a subject with 
which I have had experience in a 
fairly limited field, that there are 
many labor unions headed by honest, 


RACKET RIDER ° 


The Fusion Administration of New 
York City has one of its most ag- 
gressive and hard-hitting execu- 
tives in the present Commissioner 
of Public Markets, Weights, and 
Measures. Mr. Morgan, author of 
this article, brought to his im- 
mense task as director of the 
city’s markets both a high order 
of competence and courage, and a 
practical business experience, in 
which racketeering labor unions 
had played a sinister part. His 
r t su in breaking the 
artichoke racket benefitted 

s, dealers, and growers 














BY WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN, JR. 


intelligent men with sufficient vision 
to realize that labor and capital must 
operate on a basis of mutual satis- 
faction and profit. 

There are several types of activ- 
ities carried on by labor leaders 
which are responsible for greatly in- 
creasing the cost of food to the 
housewives of New York. They range 
from the theft of moneys by rack- 
eteering leaders, from the union cof- 
fers, to the sincere and honest in- 
tentions of union delegates who 
justify their actions in compelling 
industry to absorb unemployed union 
members on the grounds that they 
are supporting the New Deal. Let 
me cite examples. 

Prior to the time I exposed various 
activities of racketeers in the fish 
market through the Seabury inves- 
tigation, it was customary for labor 
leaders to meet with a committee of 
merchants in the market about a 
month before the expiration of the 
labor contract (which ran for two 
years), to discuss terms of renewal. 
The racketeers’ usual line was “busi- 
ness is good and wages should be in- 
creased.” They stressed the hard 
work and early hours that the men 

























PRODUCE - POULTRY - FISH 


New York’s great density of popula- 
tion has long since made the city 
entirely dependent on far-away food 
sources. Through its vast system 
of markets move the supplies for 
the daily needs of millions; space 
is so precious that even pantry 
shelves must be restricted. The 
special tastes of varied racial 
groups give New York markets a va- 
riety amazing to out-of-towners. And 


the complexity of its organization 


encourage costly, vicious rackets 
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in the market had to face'‘and, in 
fact, presented such a strong case 
that there was every justification 
for a substantial raise. Invariably 
however, wages remained the same, 
and the racketeers pocketed a total 
close to $20,000 from several dif- 
ferent groups of merchants. These 
moneys were paid in cash in the 
most roundabout manner, and the 
only explanation ever given was that 
it was to stop thieving. 

Retail fish dealers were compelled 
to pay an annual fee to the rack- 
eteers under threat of having their 
shops unionized. Fishing captains 
were taxed ten dollars a trip for the 
privilege of unloading their catches. 

In the Bronx Terminal Market, I 
am now investigating on definite 
information a report that many of 
the merchants are paying their em- 
ployees less than the union wage, 
and are not being interfered with by 
the delegates because a weekly sti- 
pend in cash is paid them. The same 
procedure is adopted in the live 
poultry industry. If a man pays cash 
to the racketeers he experiences no 
labor trouble. 


COMPULSORY BENEFITS 


In the live poultry industry there 
was a well organized loan shark 
racket. Union laborers were prac- 
tically forced to borrow money from 
friends of the racketeers at exorbi- 
tant rates of interest. If a man were 
hurt or fell sick, he was forced to 
avail himself of the services of a 
doctor designated by the racketeers. 
Naturally, the usual split took place. 

Many unions have insurance bene- 
fits. Some of them are honestly ad- 
ministered, but I know of several 
instances where, when a member died 
and each man was assessed a dollar 
for the benefit of the widow, she was 
lucky if she received a small fraction 
of the total raised. 

A definite proof that honest labor- 
ing men have no voice in the way 











their unions are operated is the fact 
that the leaders receive such enor- 
mous incomes. ‘Tootsie’ Herbert 
admitted on the witness stand in a 
federal trial that his income at one 
time was $3,925 per week, or over 
$200,000 per year. Lanza, in the Fish 
Market, at the top of his career re- 
ceived at least $50,000 a year. 


LABOR DICTATORS 


Only recently I received definite in- 
formation that a drive for dues had 
been initiated in a trucking union to 
pay for the expense of one of the 
“big shots” in the union, who was 
vacationing in Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, and who had lost on the races. 

The operation of certain unions 
today is a complete and utter dic- 
tatorship. The rule of might pre- 
vails and the ends always justify 
the means. Racketeering labor lead- 
ers have no regard for contracts, 
many of which have been broken 
on some trumped-up excuse against 
the employers. 

The best example of this type of 
labor racket is in the live poultry 
industry. There are three companies 
which serve the industry—the New 
Jersey Coop Company, which rents 
the coops to the commission men 
and buyers; the New York Live 
Poultry Trucking Company, which 
transfers the coops of live poultry 
from the terminals to the stores of 
the commission men and to some of 
the slaughter houses; and the Metro- 
politan Feed Company, which sup- 
plies the feed to keep the poultry in 
healthy condition until slaughtered. 

Racketeering labor leaders have a 
financial interest in these three com- 
panies, as indicated by testimony 
given in federal court. There is a 
complete monopoly, no competitors 
being permitted by the racketeers 
to do business with the members of 
the trade; the one exception being 
that in the past two years the 
Department of Markets has been 
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instrumental in opening up the 
market to feed concerns other than 
the Metropolitan Feed Company. 
The enormous profits of these com- 
panies, made possible only through 
the “codperation” afforded them by 
the racketeers, are best proved by 
the following figures taken from an 
investigation made recently. In the 
year 1932, the New Jersey Coop Com- 
pany showed a net profit of close to 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
on an original investment of $5,000. 
In the event that commission men or 
slaughterhouse operators attempted 
to do business with an outside con- 
cern, they were immediately ap- 
proached by one of the racketeers 
and threatened with labor troubles. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF FEAR 


In the fish market, fillet dealers 
were all compelled to buy their tin 
cans from one concern whose sales- 
man was closely connected with the 
racketeers. Two months ago a com- 
peting can company entered the 
field, and the price of cans dropped 
5 cents. I obtained several affidavits 
that the dealers had been fearful of 
buying cans in the open market, and 
that every member of the industry 
had been warned by labor racketeers 
that if they did not buy from the 
one concern in question they would 
have labor troubles. It is significant 
that a few days after one of the 
dealers called at this office and 
signed an affidavit complaining 
against the racket, he was assault- 
ed in front of his place of business. 
The racketeer accused in this case 
disclaimed all knowledge of or con- 
nection with the crime, and naively 
remarked to a deputy commissioner 
that if he were going to have any- 
body beaten up he naturally would 
not do it in the vicinity of the Mar- 
ket, but would catch him on his way 
to or from business. 

In the sale and distribution of the 
small artichoke, consumed almost 


entirely by Italians, there was one 
concern, known as the Union Pacific 
Produce Company, through whose 
hands every small artichoke had to 
pass. In the event that the buyers, 
constituting merchants in the large 
wholesale markets and particularly 
the hundreds of Italian peddlers do- 
ing business in the city’s open air 
markets, attempted to purchase ar- 
tichokes directly from the receivers 
who in turn bought them from the 
producers in Northern California, 
they would be warned by the hench- 
men of the Union Pacific Produce 
Company. If they did not heed the 
warning, their pushcarts might be 
overturned, or other forms of vio- 
lence committed against them per- 
sonally or against their property. 
With the codperation of Mayor 
LaGuardia this racket was wiped 
out over a week-end. The tribute of 
fifty cents to two dollars a box ex- 
acted by the Union Pa_ific Produce 
Company was split among produc- 
ers, distributors, and consumers. The 
day the Mayor’s ban on the sale of 


_small Italian artichokes was lifted, 


the price of artichokes to house- 
wives dropped 25 to 30 per cent. 
Had there been a union labor angle 
to this problem, it could not have 
been solved as quickly. 

The foregoing practices fall clear- 
ly under the heading of racketeering, 
and could be eliminated in short or- 
der were it possible to obtain even 
a few reliable witnesses. The reason 
for the merchants refusing to testi- 
fy against racketeers is a subject for 
an article in itself. 

During the years of Tammany con- 
trol of the city, there was a strong 
tie between the racketeers and poli- 
ticians. Racketeers were afforded 


police protection because they ren- 
dered three distinct services to the 
politicians. First, they kept the cof- 
fers of the political clubs well filled 
with money hijacked out of indus- 
try. Second, their gorillas rendered 
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valuable assistance at the polls on 
Election Day. Third, the racketeers 
claimed to control a large labor vote. 
The effect of such a tie between the 
underworld and municipal govern- 
ment is obvious. 

Merchants in the food industries 
knew far more of these conditions 
than the average citizen. When rack- 
eteers decided to gain a foothold in 
a particular food industry, it was 
easy for them to break down the re- 
sistance of the comparatively small 
group of dominant personalities in a 
given line of business or market. 
Such men were forced to choose be- 
tween principle and expediency. Grad- 
ually their resistance was battered 
down in the realization that they 
could not count on the police for pro- 
tection, and that if they entered the 
august chambers of the district at- 
torney to make a complaint, every 
word of their testimony would be in 
the hands of the racketeers before 
they got back to the market place. 
Several years ago I gave the district 
attorney’s office a detailed statement 
of every phase of the racket in Ful- 
ton Fish Market, and the next morn- 
ing the racketeers produced a type- 
written copy of my report. 


MERCHANTS’ TRIBUTE 


You may wonder why today, with 
the full support of all branches of 
the city government, a special dis- 
trict attorney conducting an inquiry 
into racketeering, and a special as- 
sistant attorney general of the Unit- 
ed States sent here for the sole pur- 
pose of ferreting out the combina- 
tions of racketeers, merchants en- 
gaged in industry still are reluctant 
to tell the truth of how their indus- 
tries have been forced to pay tribute. 
Many men still believe that the 
task of eliminating rackets in the 
food industries is an impossible one. 
In my opinion their chief fear is that 
the present municipal administration 
will end in less than two years, and 
that any coéperation offered now will 
mean reprisals when Tammany re- 
turns to power. 

Then, again, I am ashamed to say 
there is a group of men, often in- 
fluential in their respective lines, 
who are actually in league with the 
racketeers and profit through their 
practices. In many instances, they 
have become obligated through ac- 
cepting trade favors and special im- 
munity, and are now tied hand and 
foot. So completely has racketeering 
become recognized as a part of the 
food distribution system that rarely 
do the racketeers have to resort to 
violence to gain their ends. 

Labor leaders have been given 
such a free hand in organizing the 
employees of industry, and are so 
well protected by legislation, that 
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MERCHANTS 
Much of New York’s business in foods 
is in the hands of thousands of small 
dealers, operating from pushcarts or 
modest stalls in covered public mar- 


kets. Here are some representative types 


the irresponsible ones are assuming 
powers never intended by law, in an 
effort to increase the membership 
and swell the funds of the local 
unions. Where an individual labor 
leader—and it often happens that 
he has a criminal record—is able 
to tie up completely not one but sev- 
eral industries, he wields a power 
which should be given only to a man 
of the highest integrity, one who has 
dedicated his life to union labor. 

In the Bronx Terminal Market, a 
wholesale grocer was approached 
by the delegate of the local flour 
trucking union—incidentally the 
union which was mixed up in the 
Druckman murder in Brooklyn—and 
told that he would have to unionize 
his shop. The grocer explained that 
he had no employees except book- 
keepers and salesmen, and that the 
duties ordinarily undertaken by la- 
bor were carried on by the partners 
themselves. The delegate admitted 
this, but insisted that the employers 
should join the union. Furthermore, 
he demanded that the dues and ini- 
tiation fees for ten individuals who 
manned the four trucks which de- 
livered the groceries from the store 
to the customers be paid by the 
grocery concern. The wholesale gro- 
cer refused to comply, and picketing 
resulted. It was then reported to me 
that the delegate had assigned four 
cars filled with gorillas to stop every 
truck coming into the Market, and 
find out whether it was destined for 
the grocery store. I immediately no- 
tified the police, and these racket- 
eers were chased out of the Market. 

This did not solve the problem, be- 
cause these same men followed the 
trucks of the wholesale concern to 
the small stores of its customers, to 
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threaten them with picketing if they 
continued to buy from the Bronx 
wholesale house because that com- 
pany was having labor troubles. The 
partners were willing to fight the 
matter through, and I turned them 
over to a lawyer well qualified to 
handle their case and also put them 
in touch with the district attorney. 
Neither the lawyer nor the district 


attorney was able to get relief in suf-. 


ficient time to save the concern from 
being put out of business, because 
of the difficulty in obtaining an in- 
junction against labor unions. It 
ended by their having to pay the 
union the initiation fee of $50 each 
and weekly dues of $1 each for six- 
teen individuals—the six partners 
and ten truckmen—a total of $1,632 
for the year. 


HIJACKING INDUSTRY 


Such demands are definite proof 
that the delegates are out to hijack 
money out of industry. In this case 
they had absolutely no interest in 
union labor, as there was no purpose 
or benefit to be gained by the part- 
ners joining the union. 

I received several complaints re- 
cently that the delegates of another 
trucking union in the Bronx Market 
were trying to compel farmers to 
join the union. Farmers are not on- 
ly entirely outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of unions, but it is the definite 
policy of the federal government 
that they are not subject to union 
regulations. 

In February, 1935, trucking union 
Local 202 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers passed a res- 
olution that non-union trucks bring- 
ing butter and eggs into the City 
would be stopped, and the goods 
transferred to a local union truck 
at an additional cost of seven cents 
per package. Immediately the De- 
partment of Public Markets began 
receiving complaints from butter and 
egg shippers from all parts of the 
country, in which it was clearly stat- 
ed that goods would be diverted to 











other cities if the extra toll was ex- 
acted. The Department took the at- 
titude that the stand of the union 
was short-sighted, and that the ex- 
tra charge would undoubtedly raise 
the cost of butter and eggs-to con- 
sumers. The stand of the union of- 
ficials was that ninety of its 350 
members were unemployed, princi- 
pally because of the inroads made 
on the industry by over-the-road 
trucking. The attorney for the union 
declared that the union would like 
to see a judicial determination of the 
question, but industry did not agree 
to this procedure. The final outcome 
of the dispute was that complaints 
were made to the federal govern- 
ment and in January, 1936, the 
United States Grand Jury returned 
an indictment against the union and 
its officials, charging them with con- 
spiracy and with violating the inter- 
state commerce laws. 

Within the past month, a situa- 
tion has been called to my attention 
in connection with the loading of 
flour from the piers of the steam- 
ship companies to trucks for delivery 
to bakers and other buyers. These 
trucks are all union-manned by a 
driver with one or two helpers, de- 
pending on the size of the truck. 
When they arrive on the piers, the 
helpers are not allowed to load the 
flour on to the trucks. Since last fall 
this work has been taken over by 
loaders on the piers. I am not ex- 
aggerating when I say that the only 
work performed by these loaders is 
to lift the hundred pound bags of 
flour from the skids, on which they 
are lowered from the floor above, to 
the tail of the truck—a distance of 
nine inches. For this work an ex- 
tra and unnecessary charge of three 
cents a bag is assessed. It would be 
just as easy for the helpers to carry 
the flour the extra nine inches before 
they tier it up on the truck. 

I have received many letters from 
flour mills and other receivers here 


that this extra charge of three cents 


a bag or six cents a barrel is divert- 
ing the business from the port of 
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New York to Newark., The shippers 
of flour from Texas claim that the 
shipments to this port have fallen 
off 75 per cent as compared with a 
year ago. This extra charge will un- 
doubtedly increase the price of bread. 
These two cases are of interest in 
that they point to the short-sighted- 
ness of the labor leaders. Their ex- 
planation for this extra-charge is 
that they must find work for their 
unemployed truckmen and loaders. 
The obvious answer is that if the 
extra charge diverts butter, eggs and 
flour to other cities, there will be 
just that much less work to split up. 
Innumerable times I have been 
told that the racketeers .are such 
“good fellows.” Definite instances 
have been recited to me of their in- 
terest in the poor, and their large 
donations to charity. Particular 
stress has been laid on the pleasing 
personalities of these gangsters. Nat- 
urally, such men have to be intelli- 
gent with a strong personality and 
a certain amount of persuasiveness 
and charm. Otherwise, they would 
not last on their jobs two months. 


GENTLE EXTORTION 


It seems to me about time the la- 
bor racketeer was debunked. I think 
the complete answer to the question 
is a statement made in my office a 
few years ago. A dear friend of 
mine, my assistant in my cold stor- 
age business, and I had just been 
forced to sign a contract with Lanza 
and Skillen of the United Sea Food 
Workers Union for unionization of 
our employees. Lanza made the re- 
mark to me that I should divert my 
activities from bothering with fel- 
lows like himself, and take an inter- 
est, as he did, in the underdog. He 
intimated that I had more money 
than he, and that I should give it to 
the poor on the East Side. My 
friend’s answer was: “It is mighty 
easy to be a good fellow with some- 
body else’s money.” 

On the evening of February 28th, 
1936, a benefit ball was given for 
“Socks” Lanza to help defray the 
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cost of his appeal from conviction 
by the federal court of racketeering 
in the Fish Market. I am reliably 
informed that this party netted him 
$17,000, and among the contributors 
were the seven hundred members of 
his union who were compelled to buy 
five tickets at $1 apiece. Is it con- 
ceivable that members would make 
this contribution unless there was a 
complete and utter dictatorship in 
the union? 

In the course of my investigations 
I have held lengthy arguments with 
labor leaders, both of the racketeer- 
ing type and those whom I believe 
to be completely honest in their aims 
and in their financial handling of 
union funds. There is only one com- 
plaint I have to make against this 
latter group, which, of course, in- 
cludes the important men at the very 
top of the American Federation of 
Labor. They simply will not take 
any action when a clear and definite 
case of corruption and dishonesty is 
proved against labor leaders in the 
local unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Whenever I appeal to the heads of 
organized labor to take definite ac- 
tion against racketeering labor lead- 
ers, I come up against a stone wall. 
The explanation invariably given is 
that the set-up of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is such that the af- 
fairs of local unions are matters 
which cannot be interfered with by 
the men in charge of the parent or- 
ganization. 

I believe that unless these high 
officials realize the seriousness of the 
problem facing organized labor to- 
day—namely, the irresponsible and 
dishonest leadership of many local 
unions—public opinion will become 
aroused to such a point that legis- 
lation will be passed similar to that 
in England, putting the unions in 
the same position with respect to 
government as that in which industry 
finds itself today. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
heads of many industries would not 
fight as bitterly the attempts of 








labor leaders to unionize their em- 
ployees if they had more confidence 
in the character and trustworthiness 
of these very men, who through the 
closed shop are in a position to con- 
trol the destinies of their businesses. 

I foresee the day when unions will 
be incorporated and when their fi- 
nancial records will be subject to 
government inspection. This latter 
point alone would clean up racketeer- 
ing in short order. Today it is im- 
possible to find out whether the 
enormous sums of money collected 
in dues go into the union coffers or 
into the pockets of the racketeers. 
The honest rank-and-file union mem- 
bers have not now the chance to find 
out whether or not they are being 
honestly served by their local leaders. 


NEED FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


Further, it should be definitely 
understood that a labor leader is to 
derive his entire income from the 
dues of the union members. The 
salary should be sufficiently high to 
attract the proper types of men to 
head the locals. Racketeering labor 
leaders undoubtedly collect a great 
deal more from the employers, 
through threats and intimidation, 
than they receive in salaries from 
the union treasuries. This is against 
the fundamental principle that man 
cannot serve two masters. 

In the extreme swing of the pen- 
dulum from the side of capital to 
that of labor, my belief is that it is 
the duty of government to reduce 
that swing to as small an arc as pos- 
sible. It should set up fair rules for 
both sides, and see to it that they 
are observed. Its position should be 
that of an impartial referee as op- 
posed to favoring one side. 

It should recognize, on the one 
hand, the sound principle that in the 
long run capital will benefit through 
the increased buying power that re- 
sults from a living wage for the 
working man and, on the other hand, 
that wages cannot be raised and 
more men given jobs if labor is put 
in a position to throttle industry. 
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FIVE MEALS A DAY 


BY ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


Yale physiologists fed children, college students, teachers, 


elerks. and factory workers two, three, four, and five meals 


a day. Results favor more meals. not necessarily more food 


O YOU FREQUENTLY feel ‘‘that tired 

feeling’? Are you all tuckered 
out and about all in, either all or 
part of nearly every day? Do you 
wake up tired in the morning, as 
though rest and sleep had done you 
no good? Does it take two or three 
cups of coffee to start the day going? 
Do you have no appetite for break- 
fast and put off eating something 
substantial until noon? Is an ice- 
cream soda or a piece of pie with 
coffee all you want for lunch? 

Do you find your work getting 
harder, and find yourself making 
more mistakes, along toward noon or 
toward quitting time in the evening? 
Do your fellow-workers or family 
seem to become touchy and irritable 
late in the morning, and again late 
in the afternoon? Do you frequently 
feel you would give anything to just 
drop down in your tracks and rest? 

And do you imagine from all this 
that you are really tired—genuinely 
fatigued? 

If so, it will surprise you to learn 
that, instead of these questions being 
the “‘come-on” of a patent medicine 
advertisement, you are in all prob- 
ability not tired or fatigued at all; 
that you do not need rest; that it 
would not buck you up if you did 
rest; that your fellow-workers and 
family are not touchy and irritable, 
but that you are; and that what is 
chiefly the matter with you is you 
are hungry—just plain starved. What 
you need is not rest but food. 

True enough, you may be living 
quite a hygienic life, eating plenty of 
food or even too much, and possibly 


Three Meals A Day 
Without the extra meal mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon, these operators sew- 
ing canvas-top shoes averaged 182 pairs 
per hour for the whole day, compared 
with 189 pairs hourly for those who ate 
the additional meals. Note the hourly sag 


in efficiency 
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eating a “well-balanced ration.” But 
this does not alter the fact that in 
all probability what you need is 
something to eat. 

These statements are quite revo- 
lutionary, not only for dieticians but 
for cooks, housewives, farmers, and 
office and factory workers. Yet they 
seem entirely justified by the work of 
two distinguished physiologists—Dr. 
Howard W. Haggard and Dr. Leon 
A. Greenberg, of the Department of 
Applied Physiology at Yale Univer- 
sity. Six years ago they began an 
attack on the problem:-of human 
efficiency, particularly what is called 
industrial fatigue, from an entirely 
new angle. Scientists had largely 
answered two fundamental questions 
involved in human energy—what 
should we eat, and how much should 
we eat. But Haggard and Greenberg 
felt there was another question, of 
perhaps equal importance, that had 
received little attention: namely, 
when should we eat? 

If you are a worker you will prob- 
ably be encouraged—and if a cook, 
probably discouraged—to learn that 
the general conclusion of these doc- 
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tors is that if you are in pretty good 
health and not suffering from psy- 
chological maladjustments and wor- 
ries, but are nevertheless subject to 
frequent attacks of that tired feel- 
ing, the best way to cure it is to eat 
five meals a day and possibly six! 

Like as not you would have made 
this discovery yourself had you not 
been obsessed with three practically 
universal beliefs: First, that you 
should eat only when you are hungry. 
Second, that your appetite and stom- 
ach will tell you when you are hungry. 
Third, that you should frequently 
give the stomach a rest. These in- 
vestigators refute all three. 

You doubtless think that when 
you are doing nothing you are at 
rest; but until you are dead you will 
never be at rest. A man of average 
size “just settin’ ’” expends about 100 
calories, or heat units of energy, per 
hour. Doing typewriting or light 
machine-tending he expends about 
140 calories per hour. Only 40 per 
cent as much energy is thus spent in 
the work itself as the body is already 
expending while at rest. By walking 
at a moderate pace, or doing house- 
painting or other light work, he ex- 
pends about 200 calories per hour. 
In digging, chopping, or other heavy 
work, the outgo is about 500 or 600 
calories. In short bicycle, running, 
or rowing races it may amount to 
2000 or even 4000 per hour. Such 
violent exertions, of course, produce 
genuine fatigue; but this is always 
relieved by a few hours of rest. 

Then why does not rest relieve in- 
dustrial fatigue? If a few hours rest 
will relieve the exhaustion of a man 
who has been expending 3000 or 4000 
calories per hour, why will not a 
whole night of rest relieve the tired 
feeling of one who has been expend- 
ing only 200 or 300 per hour? At 
least three-fourths of all office and 
factory muscular labor is of that type. 
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These Yale investigators answer 
the question with the hypothesis that 
one phenomenon is fatigue and the 
other is not. One is the true fatigue 
produced by the expenditure of en- 
ergy faster than the body can supply 
it, whereas the other is hunger due 
to the lack of the very source of sup- 
ply—namely, food. 

To test this hypothesis they meas- 
ured the fluctuations in muscular 
efficiency, every hour throughout the 
day, of 213 persons ranging in age 
from 4 to 40 years, eating a mixed 
diet of carbohydrates, proteins, and 
fat. It was already well known that 
persons fed mainly on fat have a 
much lower efficiency than when fed 
mainly on carbohydrates—that is, 
starches and sugar derived chiefly 
from potatoes, cereals, fruit and cane 
sugars, etc. However, the tests to 
prove this practically always had 
been made before breakfast and thus 
revealed only the before-breakfast 
level of efficiency—usually the low- 
est of the day. The experiments had 
also continued through several days 
or weeks on the same diet. 

When, however, these Yale physi- 
ologists measured the muscular effi- 
ciency each hour all day long, they 
made the important discovery that 
soon after a meal of mixed diet the 
efficiency curve rose rapidly until 
about the end of the first hour and 
then slowly declined (its course re- 
sembling that of persons subsisting 
mainly on carbohydrates), but that 
within three to five hours the curve 
had declined to the before-breakfast 
level, and then continued low like 
that of persons living mainly on fat. 

This at once suggested that when 
you eat a mixed diet the carbohy- 
drates are burned first to produce 
your energy, and the fat is burned 
only after the carbohydrate fuel is 
exhausted. As Doctor Haggard ex- 
presses it, for two or three hours 
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after mixed meals you are a “coal 
burner’’—burning chiefly the carbon 
from the carbohydrates; after that 
you become an “oil burner’—burn- 
ing chiefly fat. Since proteins (lean 
meat, beans, etc.) are chiefly used as 
building materials, for the body, and 
not to produce much energy, they 
are not here discussed. On a diet 
high in proteins they can produce 
the same effect as carbohydrates. 


NEW MEASURE 


The results observed by our Yale 
experimenters strongly indicated that 
muscular efficiency depends largely 
upon the length of time since the 
last meal, and is high or low in pro- 
portion to the relative amount of 
carbohydrates in the meal. The next 
step was to ascertain the eating 
habits of each of the 213 people 
under observation and compare these 
with their curves of efficiency. 

The group consisted of 5 pre- 
school children, 58 school-children, 
20 college students, 5 janitors, 10 
stenographers, 4 clerks, 8 teachers, 
88 factory workers with light work 
and 15 with heavy work. Twenty- 
three of these persons habitually ate 
2 meals a day, 135 ate 3, 38 ate 4, 
and 17 ate 5. 

They followed their usual routine 
except during the few minutes each 
day while their “respiratory quo- 
tient” was being tested by having 
them ride astationary bicycle checked 
by a brake to increase the exertion. 
The respiratory quotient is the ratio 
of oxygen consumed and the carbon- 
dioxide exhaled, which is an index of 
the muscular efficiency. All were first 
tested before breakfast, when they 
showed the lowest level of the day— 
suggesting that rest and sleep had 
not produced muscular efficiency. 

When their efficiency quotients 
were thus compared with their eat- 
ing habits, it turned out that the 
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efficiency of those who ate two meals 
a day and omitted breakfast was low 
until the noon lunch, when it quick- 
ly shot up and slowly declined until 
‘quitting time. The two-mealers who 
ate breakfast but omitted lunch 
started off well but gradually lost 
efficiency and remained at about the 
before-breakfast level all afternoon. 

With the 1385 three-mealers the 
efficiency curve rose rapidly after 
breakfast and after lunch, gradually 
declining in each case but never quite 
reaching the before-breakfast level. 

Of the 38 four-mealers, some ate 
the extra meal at mid-morning and 
some at mid-afternoon. In each group 
the efficiency rose rapidly after the 
extra meal and then followed the 
usual course. The mid-afternoon 
meal produced slightly better results 
than the mid-morning one. 

The record of the 17 five-mealers 
was astonishing with its high aver- 
age level of efficiency all day long. 

Summing up this phase of the ex- 
periment, the total number of hours 
per day during which efficiency was 
above the before-breakfast level, and 
that tired feeling and irritability 
practically absent, was as follows: 
two-mealers, two hours; three-meal- 
ers, slightly over four hours; four- 
mealers (with morning lunch), near- 
ly five hours; four-mealers (with 
afternoon lunch), six hours; five- 
mealers, seven hours. Certainly four 
or five hours extra each day of that 
grand-and-glorious feeling, instead 
of that tired feeling, are worth the 
slight cost of the extra meals. 

One more step carried the experi- 
ment from the laboratory into the 


' factory, to test the timing of meals 


on actual productivity. It happened 
that 103 of the 213 laboratory sub- 
jects were employees of the United 
States Rubber Products Company of 
Naugatuck, Conn., and the manage- 
ment, Mr. Walter H. Norton and his 
associates, extended its facilities. 
The operation selected for study 
was that of sewing together the can- 
vas tops of tennis shoes, because it 
showed the typical falling-off in out- 
put during the latter half of the 
morning and the afternoon. The de- 
cline had always been attributed to 
industrial fatigue. Production charts 
at once showed that the two-mealers 
produced an average of 172 shoes 
hourly, the three-mealers 183, and 


Five Meals A Day 

These operators ate an extra (light) 
meal in the third working hour, morn- 
ing and afternoon. Their low point in 
physical efficiency was 183 pairs of 
shoes in one hour. Those who went with- 


out the extra meals had established a 


low point of 167 pairs 











the five-mealers 191. The two-meal 
workers, all of whom omitted break- 
fast, had extraordinarily low pro- 
ductivity all morning, beginning with 
174 shoes per hour and dropping to 
156. After their noon lunch, how- 
ever, their production rose rapidly 
to 195 and dropped gradually to 172 
for the last hour of the day. The no- 
breakfast fad certainly appears to be 
a physiological fizzle unless it con- 
tributes to spiritual exaltation. 

At this point it may well be ob- 
jected that the greater production of 
the five-meal workers was due to 
their superior skill, or their freedom 
from worry, or better health, or some 
other cause. Of course worry and ill 
health—either mental or physical— 
may influence muscular efficiency, al- 
though Dr. Haggard maintains that 
this has never been proved. Certain- 
ly, however, worry and ill-health do 
affect productive output. 

To test this objection 40 workers 
were divided into two equal groups 
and studied over a period of ten 
weeks. One group was used for ex- 
perimentation while the other served 
for comparison. The latter group ate 
three mixed meals a day throughout 
the experiment. For the experimental 
group the ten weeks were divided in- 
to five periods of two weeks each. 
During the first period they ate three 
meals daily; the second period five 
meals; the third period, three meals; 
the fourth period, five meals; and 
the fifth period three meals. 

The two extra meals were supplied 
by the investigators and consisted of 
a glass of milk and a 6-ounce piece 
of angel food cake, given at the be- 
ginning of the third working hour of 
both the morning and afternoon. The 
experimenters would have preferred 
that the extra meal include a well- 
balanced fruit and vegetable salad, 
but cake was the workers’ choice. 

The results seem clearly to demon- 
strate the advantage of the five-meal 
schedule. The three-meal control 
group had an average hourly output, 
throughout the ten weeks, of 183 
shoes. During the three periods in 
which the experimental group ate 
three meals, their average hourly 
production was only 170 shoes— 
which may indicate that they were 
less skilled, or more worried, or had 
poorer health. This does not affect 
the validity of the experiment, be- 
cause during the periods when they 
ate five-meals a day they averaged 
193 shoes per hour. 

Three notable results emerged from 
the experiment. First, the lowest 


number produced by the experimen- 
tal group on any one day when five 
meals were eaten was decidedly 
greater than the highest number 
when three meals were eaten. Second, 
when the five-meal schedule was dis- 
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continued the production immediate- 
ly fell back to that of the three-meal 
schedule. Productivity ran parallel 
with meal schedule. The effect of 
one week did not carry to the next. 
The third and perhaps happiest 
result was that during the five-meal 
schedule the workers reported an 
improved feeling of general well- 
being, more zest for the work, less 
general discomfort, blues, and irrita- 
bility in the late morning and after- 
noon, and a feeling that both their 
life and work were easier and hap- 
pier. The records also showed fewer 
mistakes and less spoiled work. 
These Yale experimenters have de- 
veloped impressive evidence that our 
eating habits—especially the meal- 
time schedule—could be greatly im- 
proved, with a decisive increase in 
both national cheerfulness and effi- 
ciency. Eating three meals a day 
came in with machinery; and the 
tired business man as an institution 
and the fatigued factory worker as a 
problem mostly came in at the same 
time. Although the machine made 


“man’s work far easier it made the 


worker more tired, because it took 


Between-Meal Combinations 


Affording the amount of carbohydrate 
necessary to produce a fair increase in 
efficiency, and yet not supply more 
than 200 calories. The greatest ob- 
jection to extra meals is the possibility 
of gain in weight. Actually they pre- 
vent the ravenous hunger at regular 
meals that leads to overeating and 
overweight. 


Milk: Although supplying protein and 
some minerals, it does not contain 
enough carbohydrate to render one 
glass effective. Two glasses are re- 
quired. 

Milk and crackers: Contain enough 
carbohydrates. If the crackers are 
graham, some roughage and minerals 
in addition. 

Milk and one banana: An ideal com- 
bination. 

Milk and two good-sized apples: Ap- 
ples contain less carbohydrate than 
banana, but more roughage. 

Three large glasses of orange juice: 
Low in carbohydrate and contains no 
roughage or appreciable amounts of 
protein. 

Two bananas: This would satisfy the 
carbohydrate requirement. 

Two slices of bread and butter: Enough 
carbohydrate and some vitamin pro- 
tein. 

Cheese sandwich: Enough carbohydrate 
and some minerals. 

Meat sandwich: Enough carbohydrate 
and good source of protein. 

Bowl of thick soup: Broths and con- 
sommes contain virtually no carbo- 
hydrate. 


One ounce of candy: Supplies nothing 
but carbohydrate. 





the work from his home shop to the 
distant factory. This set up the 
three-meal schedule, and because it 
became customary it was assumed to 
be correct. This assumption is far 
from being justified. 

The five-meal schedule—with pos- 
sibly a sixth thrown in if you have 
been out late enjoying an active eve- 
ning, provided the bed-time meal be 
well balanced and not composed of 
pickles, rarebits, or sweets—does not 
mean you should necessarily eat 
more. Some people might well eat 
more and some less. The motto that 
emerges is: reform the schedule. 

For example, vast numbers of 
women are reducing by eating like a 
canary bird all day long and then 
eating a heavy meal in the evening. 
They consume enough food to make 
five light meals, which if properly 
balanced and spaced would not change 
their figures but would improve both 
their dispositions and energy. 

In like manner millions of men 
and women for breakfast snatch a 
bite of toast, washed down with 
coffee, and at noon rush out for a 
lunch of ice-cream soda, or pie and 
coffee. Such a schedule—in quality, 
quantity, or time—is bound to result 
in low efficiency and usually in a rot- 
ten disposition. : 

Another national eating problem, 
as Doctor Haggard sees it, is that of 
the children coming home hungry 
from school. They are usually given 
a snack of cookies or bread and jam, 
with the result they have no appetite 
for dinner and by bedtime are rest- 
less and irritable. He thinks they 
had better have a moderate-sized, 
well-balanced meal with another care- 
fully selected meal at bedtime. 

Doctor Haggard suggests, as an 
excellent mid-meal lunch, a glass of 
milk and a ripe banana, since 20 per 
cent of the banana is carbohydrate. 
This can be alternated with a vege- 
table and fruit salad to keep up the 
supply of minerals, vitamins, and 
roughage. Milk taken with food 
makes the food stick longer; the ef- 
ficiency curve goes down more slowly. 

As a net result of these epoch- 
making experiments, the following 
dietary schedule is suggested: 

Don’t depend on your stomach to 
tell you when you are hungry. It 
may tell you and may not. 

Don’t fast in order to give your 
stomach a rest. It usually works 
harder when empty than when mod- 
erately full. The treatment for stom- 
ach trouble is frequent light meals. 

Every three or four hours eat. 

Unless you are reducing on a Ca- 
nary-bird diet, don’t add the food for 
your extra meal to your regular 
meals; subtract it from them. 

When you are tired, fatigued, 
blue, too tired to eat—eat. 
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REPUBLICAN CHANCES 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 
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Now is the time for all good men to come to the 


aid of the party. Now 


men to come to the aid 


GPPOSE, just for the fun of it, that 
you were the Republican presi- 
dential nominee. What sort of cam- 
paign would you conduct? 

Bear in mind that your political 
intimates, in their confidential mo- 
ments, and most of your friends 
among the Washington political writ- 
ers, would be telling you that Roose- 
velt has a decided advantage, that 
you have a chance to win but that it 
is pretty much an outside chance, 
and that in this year’s ball game 
you step up to the plate with two 
Strikes on you. 

Also bear in mind that you are 
facing a pitcher who is a veteran in 
the box, a political Dizzy Dean, that 
he has the bleachers with him, is a 
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is the time for all good 


of the party. Now is the 


hero of the previous World’s Series, 
has an expert assortment of curved 
balls which he shoots, first on the 
left and then on the right, now a 
high one and then a low one. He 
stands there grinning cockily at you, 
a trembling bush leaguer, up in the 
big league for the first time, not 
quite certain whether you are about 
to sock a home run or fan out. Any- 
way the game is on and there you 
are, bid in at Cleveland, up at bat, 
and God help you! 


TWO PATHS OPEN 


In some such frame of mind as 
this, Republicans enter the cam- 
paign. Suppose it was up to you? 
What would you do? 








You could choose one of two 
courses. You could take the any- 
thing-to-win path, using the tactics 
of the Liberty League, Hearst, and 
most of the extreme conservative 
Republicans. You could, like Senator 
Dickinson, make speeches about how 
the New Deal is forcing people to 
eat dog food. You could, night after 
night, denounce Roosevelt as a 
socialist, a communist, a dictator, 
and also a nitwit. You could insist 
that he had not done one single 
thing to benefit the country, that he 
had brought it to the verge of ruin, 
that we might wake up any morning 
and find that the Constitution has 
disappeared and that in its place 
Roosevelt had put his OGPU, ready 
to shoot at sunrise anyone with 
more than a million dollars. 

Or you could try a second course. 
You could conduct a campaign 
marked by fairness, intelligence, 
intellectual integrity, one that would 
contribute toward the clarification 
of national problems. You could pick 
out what you deemed sound and pro- 
pose to improve it and discard the 
unsound. You could go further, and 
propose some ideas of your own to 
replace those policies which you con- 
sidered ineffective. You could rec- 
ognize that in dealing with the com- 
plications of modern life it is not 
sufficient to try to restore America 
to a vast replica of a colonial vil- 

lage, and that the art of government 
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did not reach complete perfection in 
1789 any more than George Wash- 
ington’s physician in 1789 had mas- 
tered the last word in medical science. 


WIN OR LOSE 
Suppose you conduct the first type 


of campaign. If successful you will 
have won by _ misrepresentation, 
smearing, and by seeking to dis- 
credit all the worthy objectives and 
ideals that have been introduced in- 
to American politics since 1933. It 
would be a cynics’ victory, a wreck- 
ing crew’s triumph, a blanket re- 
pudiation of three years work with 
nothing offered in its place. No man 
can step into the White House next 
January and turn the clock back— 
not while 10,000,000 men are unable 
to find work. You could not return 
to the promised normalcy. It would 
be a victory without honor. And if, 
on the other hand, you are defeated, 
then it will be so much the worse for 
you and your party. 

If you try the second type of cam- 
paign, then win or lose, you win in 
the long run. You will have pre- 
served the respect of the country for 
yourself, and even if defeated you 
will have laid the foundations upon 
which the Republican party can build 
for the future. 

But what are the practical politics 
of it? We know, or at least every 
straw vote seems to indicate, that 
Roosevelt still is tremendously popu- 
lar so far as the average run of 
voters goes. Polls taken by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
show him with about 55 per cent, 
practically the strength he had in 
1932. Registrations in some Re- 
publican strongholds of the past, 
notably California and Pittsburgh, 
show a change since 1932 which now 
places the Democratic registered 
voters in the majority. 

In the dress rehearsals which the 
Democrats have carried on in a num- 
ber of state primaries, Roosevelt has 
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shown for the most part rather more 
strength than some of us in Wash- 
ington had expected. Whether he 
could poll a majority vote now, or 
not, he obviously is within close 
striking distance of winning strength. 

In any event, he is strong enough 
so that practical politicians know he 
is not easy to beat. 

There is good reason to think that 
this strength rests on some weak 
foundations. True, he has Labor 
with him more solidly than any 
Democratic candidate before him. He 
has the South Solid. He has, ap- 
parently, considerable strength still 
in the farm belt. 

Yet every person knows of many 
acquaintances who are far from sat- 
isfied with the Administration who 
swallow the Roosevelt mistakes, his 
poor follow-through, his wasteful- 
ness, and the cheap politics which 
mars so much of his Administration, 
solely because they see no alterna- 
tive which will save the better things 
for which Mr. Roosevelt does stand. 


ROOSEVELT OR REACTION? 


In other words, if it is a choice 
between Roosevelt and_ reaction, 
they will take Roosevelt. They see 
no alternative as yet. But if offered 
a choice between the New Deal as it 
is and a program which embodies 
many of its objectives accompanied 
by more careful, more competent ad- 
ministration and less wasteful man- 
agement—that might be something 
else again. 

This large margin of independent 
voters, that Governor Landon calls 
the moderates, not tied to any party 
label, interested only in intelligent 
and competent government, may 
have a decisive influence in the elec- 
tion. Certainly the Republicans can- 
not hope to win without capturing a 
goodly portion of its support. 

One more factor must be con- 
sidered. Some 5,500,000 new voters 
are likely to appear at the polls in 
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November, the newest political gen- 
eration. Where will they go? For 
the most part they are young men 
and women who have been thwarted 
at the threshold of adult life by the 
depression. Most of them have pain- 
ful memories of the disasters which 
overtook their parents, homes fore- 
closed, breadwinners thrown into 
idleness, family living standards 
shattered—all through no fault of 
the victims. 

You cannot talk to those people 
like a Liberty Leaguer. They know 
from bitter experience that some 
things are out of joint. They are 
interested in someone who is trying 
to do something about it. They are 
not likely to be won by any candi- 
date whose sole proposal is just to 
hand big business the reins again. 

All this points to one key fact, the 
central fact of the campaign: the 
election cannot be won by those who 
are against the New Deal lock, stock, 
and barrel. It will be decided by 
large numbers which have viewed the 
Administration with a good deal of 
sympathy—cooling sympathy of late, 
perhaps, but never with 100 per cent 
hostility. Perhaps this group can be 
won, but not by the type of cam- 
paign Herbert Hoover has been ad- 
vocating. On the other hand, given 
a type of campaign that will appeal 
to this balance-of-power group, the 
Republican fight is not hopeless. 

Violent swings take place in Amer- 
ican politics. We saw Hoover crush 
Smith utterly in 1928 only to be 
crushed himself four years later. 
The Republican National Committee, 
analyzing the returns in this year’s 
Maryland Democratic primary, dem- 
onstrated that a turnover is thb*o- 
retically possible. 

In the Maryland Democratic pri- 
mary, the anti-Roosevelt presidential 
candidate, Henry Breckinridge, with- 
out any very effective organiza- 
tion, polled one sixth of the vote— 
took it away from Roosevelt. The 
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Republican National Committee ap- 
plied that result to the states which 
Roosevelt carried in 1932. If you 
struck off one-sixth of the vote in 
those states and gave it to the Re- 
publicans, the electoral result would 
be 283 votes for the Republican 
candidate, or 17 more than are 
needed to win. 

Approaching the possibilities in a 
slightly different way, statisticians 
of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion calculated that as sentiment 
stood last month, a switch of 309,- 
000 votes in 11 states would put the 
Republicans in. Assuming that their 
poll of existing sentiment is correct, 
they break down these 309,000 
votes, necessary to change the re- 
sult, as follows, switching the given 
number of votes to the Republicans: 
Ohio, 1,000; New Jersey, 17,500; 
Maryland, 5,500; Indiana, 33,900; 
Iowa, 22,300; South Dakota, 6,300; 
Nebraska, 12,400; New York, 147,- 
700; Michigan, 53,200; Idaho, 6,000; 
Wyoming, 3,200. 


UNPREDICTABLE VOTERS 


There is, of course, nothing con- 
clusive about such mathematical 
crystal-gazing. It is never possible 
to switch votes exactly where you 
need them. In 1928 it was calculated 
that a switch of some 300,000 votes, 
properly placed, would have elected 
Smith instead of Hoover. Such fig- 
ures as those now being cited by the 
Republicans merely suggest that the 
turnover necessary to win is not as 
large as might be supposed. 

Often it is said that in presi- 
dential elections voters do not vote 
for a candidate but against him, and 
that just as in 1920 the Republicans 
could have elected anybody because 
the country was against Wilson, so 
in 1932 the Democrats could have 
elected anyone because the country 
was against Hoover. Probably that 
was the case in those particular 
elections. Undoubtedly there are 
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situations in which a nation-wide 
landslide gains momentum and 
sweeps the incumbent out of the 
White House regardless of anything 
that might be done by either party. 

But this does not appear to be the 
case in the present campaign. None 
of the straws by which sentiment 
can be judged indicates the exist- 
ence of any such revolt against 
Roosevelt as we saw against Hoover 
four years ago. True, business lead- 
ers and most of the press are against 
Roosevelt. But there is no sign that 
the revolt has reached down deep 
into the large masses of voters who 
decide elections. 

Neither have the Republicans now 
any hope of a third-party movement, 
or a formal split in the Democratic 
party, to help them. While Huey 
Long lived it was always possible 
that he would split the mass strength 
of Roosevelt. For a time it seemed 
possible that the Townsendites could 
do it. At one period it might have 
been possible for the anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats to have launched a rump 
movement. Any one of those three 
developments would have given con- 
siderable automatic aid to the Re- 
publicans. None seems likely to ma- 
terialize now. 

So Republican hopes of picking up 
enough votes to turn the election 
would seem to lie in coaxing par- 
tially dissatisfied voters away from 
Roosevelt, in appealing to the 75- 
per-cent New Dealers. 

No one knows how many of these 
exist. The Literary Digest poll some 
months ago, in which the question 
was whether the Roosevelt New 
Deal as a whole was satisfactory, 
brought a heavy vote in the nega- 
tive. Granting criticisms of the 
Democrats that this particular poll 
did not reach an accurate cross-sec- 
tion of the voters, nevertheless it 
revealed a surprising amount of dis- 
satisfaction with the program. 

Furthermore, it must be remem- 
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bered that the moderates have had 
no rallying centers thus far. The 
criticism of Roosevelt has been led 
by the extremely hostile groups such 
as the American Liberty League, 
Hearst, the various ranters like 
Governor Talmadge of Georgia and 
Alfalfa Bill Murray of Oklahoma. 


TURN THE RASCALS OUT! 


The Republican official opposition 
campaign up to now has been of the 
Same character. “Turn the rascals 
out” has been the theme of all the 
literature from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and of the canned 
speeches delivered by Senator Hast- 
ings, chairman of the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, and 
by Representative Chester Bolton, 
chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, and 
by lesser spokesmen. It has been a 
campaign characterized by fumbling 
futility. 

That sort of performance, plus the 
spectacle of Al Smith, former hero 
of the sidewalks of New York, 
standing up at the Liberty League 
dinner and attacking the man who 
has twice placed him in nomination 
for President, plus the disclosures 
that anti-Roosevelt money had fi- 
nanced Talmadge and a group of 
southern Democrats who circulated 
scurrilous handbills about Mrs. 
Roosevelt, left the moderates thor- 
oughly disgusted with the opposition 
to Roosevelt. As between the two, 
they would infinitely prefer Roose- 
velt to this opposition, although 
seriously disapproving of much in 
his Administration. 

Neither has the moderate voter 
received much encouragement from 
the Republican presidential aspirants 
themselves. Hoover offered nothing 
except the same old stuff dressed up 
with wisecracks. Dickinson’s sole 
contribution has been his canned- 
dog-food speech. Knox, while taking 
a somewhat more constructive po- 



































sition, failed to strike popular im- 
agination. Borah had possibilities; 
but from the outset no one has 
thought he could possibly win the 
nomination. 


INTELLIGENT OPPOSITION 


Vandenberg has conducted effec- 
tive and intelligent opposition at 
Washington, striking with deadly 
force at the weakest spots in the 
New Deal armor. Yet he insisted 
that he was not a candidate, and the 
impression has spread abroad that 
he would prefer to wait until 1940 
to try his hand. 

Steiwer has come into prominence 
since he was chosen as the Cleve- 
land convention keynoter a few 
weeks ago. Had he come into the 
picture earlier he might have ap- 
pealed to the moderates, although 
he is left in the inconsistent position 
of condemning the Administration’s 
spending policies and the unbalanced 
budget, while at the same time vot- 
ing to override Roosevelt’s veto of 
the soldier bonus. 





Landon, who led the Republican 
field in strength throughout the pre- 
convention period, gained his promi- 
nence through his Kansas economy 
program and through Hearst sup- 
port. He said little or nothing him- 
self until almost the close of the pre- 
convention campaign. It was not un- 
til his radio broadcast last month 
that the country as a whole had an 
opportunity to know that he is in 
reality a moderate, friendly to many 
of the objectives of the Administra- 
tion, and a sound, middle-western 
progressive of the Theodore Roose- 
velt philosophy. 


LANDON A MODERATE 


Had Landon begun months ago 
emphasizing his point of view to 
the country, many moderates now 
still taking refuge under the Roose- 
velt banner might have by this time 
been over on his side. Whether, 
there would still be time to win this 
group, if he is nominated at Cleve- 
land, is the question. It would ap- 
pear to offer the only practical 





chance of a Republican victory in 
November. 

So it is fair to say that in the 
presence of such stupid and uncon- 
structive opposition as Roosevelt 
has had, he is still drawing support 
from a large group which might yet 
be responsive to an opposition pitched 
on a higher and more intelligent 
level. A New Deal in the Republican 
party, a platform combining a pro- 
gressive social outlook with sound 
administrative and fiscal policies, a 
program which promises more care- 
ful planning, more stability, and a 
candidate whose philosophy is in 
sympathy with such a point of view, 
might change the whole presidential 
picture overnight. But anything else 
out of Cleveland would be a signal 
to the wise money to go down at 
once on Roosevelt in the expectation 
of a Democratic victory. 

Bearing in mind all these con- 
siderations, if you were the Re- 
publican presidential nominee, how 
would you come to the aid of the 
party? 










REPUBLICANS IN SEARCH OF A CANDIDATE 


MARCH OF EVENTS—AT HOME 


Presidential primaries have come and gone, with interest only to Republicans and 
without conclusive result. Meanwhile Congress works hard to find new money. 


Greenback inflation is defeated in the House, the farm 











Massachusetts Republicans, in a light vote, express pre- 
ference for Governor Landon of Kansas, only active 
candidate; Hoover second. Delegates not bound. April 28. 


Pennsylvania’s Republican primary is carried by Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho, unopposed, but only 20 of the 75 
delegates are sworn to abide by the result. April 28. 


Maryland’s Democratic primary discloses the only op- 
position to President Roosevelt’s renomination, Henry 
Breckinridge receiving 1 vote to every 51% for Roose- 
velt. May. 4. 

California Republicans, 338,000 to 251,000, prefer an 
uninstructed slate of delegates, friendly to former-Pres- 
ident Hoover, rather than one declaring for Governor 
Landon of Kansas and sponsored by William Randolph 
Hearst. May 5. 

North Dakota Republicans prefer uninstructed dele- 
gates favoring Governor Landon, rather than a Borah 
ticket. May 5. 

Ohio’s primary is carried by Robert A. Taft, son of 
the late President, defeating Senator Borah. May 13. 


New Jersey’s primary finds Landon preferred over 
Borah, by Republicans, 4 to 1. May 19. 


MINOR PARTIES NOMINATE 

Socialist Labor party in convention at New York nomi- 
nates for President John W. Aiken, Massachusetts hard- 
wood finisher and 1932 vice-presidentialnominee. April26. 


Prohibitionists at Niagara Falls nominate David 
Leigh Colvin of New York for President. May 7. 


CONGRESS, AND A SUPREME COURT DECISION 


The House, 267 to 93, adopts the Administration’s cor- 
poration tax plan, the most experimental revenue bill 
since the income tax was adopted. Only 4 Republicans 
vote for the bill. April 29. 





bloc mustering 142 votes (235 against) for the Frazier- 
Lemke plan to have the Government take over farm 
mortgages at 11% per cent interest. Three billion dollars 
would be required. A feature is the reading of a letter 
from the President of the American Federation of Labor 
to the Speaker, saying that Labor is opposed because 
commodity prices would rise while wages stand still. 
May 13. 


Morgenthau, Treasury Secretary, asks Senate for 
$190,000,000 more revenue than House bill provides. 
Deficit, he estimates, will reach $5,960,000,000, due in 
part to bonus payments and loss of AAA revenue. 
April 30. 


Secretary Morgenthau informs the Senate, upon re- 
quest, that 283 out of 600 million-dollar-income corpora- 
tions would have paid less in 1934 under the new plan. 
May 13. - 


The Supreme Court, 6 to 3, nullifies the Guffey Coal 
Act on the ground that Congress exceeded authority in 
regulating wages and hours, since mining is not inter- 
state commerce. The 15 per cent tax on soft coal, re- 
funded in part for adherence to the plan, is declared to 
be a penalty, not a tax, therefore illegal. This bill the 
President urged Congress to pass despite “‘doubts as to 
its constitutionality, however reasonable.” May 18. 


UNCLE SAM IN A RETIRING MOOD 


Puerto Rican independence is provided in a surprise 
measure introduced by Millard E. Tydings, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories. A referendum 
among Puertc Ricans would be held in November 1937, 
with liberty after four years. April 23. 


The United States surrenders to Panama certain 
rights reserved in the convention of 1903, relating to de- 
fense of the Canal Zone, in a new treaty made public at 
Washington but not yet considered bytheSenate. April 25. 
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STORALL STUDIO 


Short Grass Country—where dry years and high winds speed the errant 


soil, and only Nature can bring relief to stout-hearted Dust Bowl farmers 


HEN DUST FROM the wind- 
W sreeve fields of the Southwest 

began settling as far east as 
New England, the entire country 
awoke to a realization of the fact 
that here was a new national prob- 
lem of major agricultural, social, and 
political import. It became apparent 
that if climatic conditions prevailing 
since 1933 are to continue, a shift in 
both population and in the produc- 
tion of several of the basic farm 
products may result. 

Between the 100th meridian and 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
within the boundaries of the United 
States, is a territory larger than 
France, Germany and Austria com- 
bined. It is a region of colossal sur- 
plus production in seasonable years, 
and of bare and wind-devastated 
fields when snow and rainfall are 
withheld by the vagaries of Nature. 
The huge surpluses of wheat that 
Sent the price of that grain to rec- 
ord low points in the markets of 
this country and of the world were 
largely produced here in 1928 to 1931. 
Those surpluses were absorbed when 
the droughts and dust storms caused 
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general crop failures in this same 
region in 1933 to 1935. 

That this situation is causing na- 
tional concern is shown by the efforts 
of the Federal Government to check 
the blowing of soil, and to control 
the winds by planting timber belts. 
To those who have had long experi- 
ence with the “‘dust bowl,” and in the 
short grass country in general, it is 
clear that great waste of money and 
effort will result if the plans of the 
theorists are carried: out in all their 
ambitious and multifarious details. 


SHORT GRASS COUNTRY 


The family of which I was a junior 
member had a modest part in the 
earlier efforts to establish agricul- 
ture in that vast empire of short 
grass lying west of the 100th Mer- 
idian. From my thirteenth to my 
twenty-fifth birthday we lived right 
in the middle of the Dust Bowl, a 
region comprising Southwest Kan- 
sas, Southeast Colorado, Northwest 
New Mexico, the Texas Panhandle, 
and the Neutral Strip or No Man’s 
Land, now the Oklahoma Panhandle. 
We had previously taken a prelim- 





inary pioneering course of six years 
in Northwest Kansas. During most 
of my adult life I have resided in the 
outer belt of the short grass country, 
and have kept in close touch with the 
Dust Bowl. Some members of my 
family still live there, and are still 
engaged in farming and stock raising. 

When I first saw those South- 
western prairies, the last scattered 
herds of buffalo still roamed over 
them. Antelope and wild horses were 
fairly plentiful. Evidences of Indian 
occupancy could be found. Many of 
the sod shelters and dugouts of the 
buffalo hunting days, not so long 
abandoned, were yet in livable con- 
dition. Some had become outlaw 
hide-outs, which it was advisable to 
approach with caution. 

Deer and wild turkeys frequented 
the timber belts and brush lands. 
Prairie chickens in unnumbered thou- 
sands swarmed over the sand hill 
districts. Quail in similar abundance 
thronged the wild plum thickets and 
other cover near the water courses. 
Market hunters had not yet got in 
their work. 

The shallow, sandy rivers held few 
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fish, but in the creeks tributary to 
the Cimarron, the North Canadian, 
Wolf Creek and the South Canadian, 
where living water usually began 
with a series of deep pools, huge 
black bass could be seen in schools, 
stationary in the still, crystal depths, 
or slowly floating along. Dynamiters 
and seiners wrought sad havoc 
among them in the next few years. 

Where Russian thistles, cockle- 
burs, ragweeds and sunflowers now 
hold sway, there were no weeds to 
speak of. Buffalo grass carpeted the 
seemingly limitless expanses of prai- 
rie loam. Bluestem covered the more 
sandy lands, and the slopes and 
draws. Bunch grass occupied the 
hard land hills. Grama grass added 
to the range values, supplemented by 
mesquite toward the South. This 
combination of pasture grasses prob- 
ably is unequalled anywhere in the 
world. Wild flowers grew in luxuri- 
ant profusion and riotous colors. 


PRODIGAL DAYS 


Fairly good hay could be cut in 
the fall, in the numerous flat, shallow 
depressions that were lakes in wet 
seasons. Wild ducks nested there, 
and in the swales and sloughs. The 
native sod had felt the plow only in 
small patches on the few widely scat- 
tered claims occupied by squatters. 
The Chisholm, Tuttle, Jones & Plum- 
mer, and other cattle trails were the 
principal highways. There were no 
bridges, no real roads. 

Buffalo skeletons dotted the prai- 
ries, marking the spots where those 
animals had been shot down and 
skinned by hide hunters. Bones of 
range cattle that had perished in the 
blizzards of the late ’70’s and early 
’80’s were so plentiful that gathering 
and selling them for shipment to 
eastern fertilizer and button facto- 
ries was profitable. 

The earlier cattlemen had built 
many “drift” fences, running mostly 
east and west, to keep their herds 
from drifting off their ranges with 
the storms. One such fence, a few 
miles below the northern boundary 
of the Texas Panhandle, had been re- 
moved. But its location could be 
traced for miles by the bones of cat- 
tle that had drifted down against it 
from the north, piled up and frozen 
to death. A wagon box could be 
quickly filled with bones there. 

It was in 1887 that my father, 
emigrated to the Texas Panhandle, 
in the first real trek of settlers to 
that section. We rode into Higgins 
on a Santa Fe construction train, fin- 
ishing the journey to the new town of 
Timms City, in Lipscomb County, by 
wagon. 

Timms City had been founded a 
year earlier by George R. Timms, a 
Kansas man with money and a vision. 
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It was a model town, located at the 
headwaters of Kiowa Creek, in a dis- 
trict of outstanding attractiveness. 
In 1888 it had a population of several 
hundred, with good stores, residences, 
hotels, schools, churches, and all the 
usual features of a new, clean, hope- 
ful community, including unbounded 
enthusiasm and unlimited confidence 
in the future. My father ran the 
newspaper, while my two brothers 


compass, we aligned it with the 
North Star, to get it square with the 
world. Seldom were there any clouds 
to interfere with our view of that or 
any other star. The nearest living 
water was eight miles away. I hauled 
water in barrels with a team of 
ponies, while a well driller who had 
ventured into those parts tried to 
drill us a well. He could go only 140 
feet deep, and in three attempts his 
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Drifted sand, heaped in places to a depth of six feet. Tons of this stifling waste 
are wind-spread on a single acre, trying the courage of long-suffering farmers 


and I set about taming a section of 
that wild land. A railroad was in 
prospect. The outlook for the future 
was encouraging. 

Came hot winds and drought. The 
railroad failed to materialize. The 
town’s founder and patron ran short 
of funds or lost heart. The savings 
of the pioneers became exhausted. 
Within a few years Timms City was 
not even a ghost town. Every house, 
every stick of timber had been re- 
moved, leaving no place for even a 
ghost. 


RIGHT SOIL, WRONG SKY 


Public lands in Texas belong to the 
State. Unwatered land was sold to 
settlers for two dollars an acre, and 
watered land for three dollars, on 
forty years time. My father had 
bought a dry section, 640 acres. It 
was one of the finest square miles of 
the earth’s surface I have ever seen. 
With sufficient rainfall it would have 
made a wonderful farm. We thought 
it would have that. We were mis- 
taken. I recall the remark of an old- 
time cattleman who rode past one 
day while I was planting corn in 
newly-turned sod. When he expressed 
doubt as to the results, I told him 
that we had good corn land there. 
“Yes, son,” he replied, “you have 
corn soil, but you haven’t got a corn 
sky.” He was right. 

My brothers and I built a fine sod 
house on that section. Having no 





drill bit was in drier formation at 
the bottom of the hole than at the 
top or any point between. I lost 
count of the number of barrels of 
water I hauled for him to pour into 
those holes, so his bit could take 
hold properly. 


LEAN YEARS 


I broke many acres of buffalo sod 


with a huge, wood-beamed, left-hand- 
ed mouldboard plow, drawn by a 
yoke of oxen of immense size and de- 
liberate movements. I never knew 
how those oxen got into that country. 
Father drove them out from town 
one day and turned them over to us, 
together with the plow. He stayed 
several days, teaching me how to 
drive the oxen. One of them died of 
loco poisoning, and since a single ox 
could not make up a team we sold 
the other one for beef. 

We set out an orchard, but could 
not haul water fast enough to keep 
the trees alive. We planted a garden. 
It sprouted, but the bugs, appearing 
from nowhere, matched a race with 
the hot winds to see which could get 
it first. It was a dead heat. Our corn 
and other crops went the same way. 
We were entering a series of dry 
years, following the more favorable 
seasons that had induced that par- 
ticular wave of settlement. 

We finally built a dam across the 
dry creek bed, and waited in vain for 
rain to fill the pond. After three 
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years’ effort to make a farm out of 
that section of land, we abandoned 
it. Later, in the more favorable sea- 
sons that induced the next wave of 
settlement, that pond filled up. The 
dam held water until that crop of 
settlers left, when it was dynamited 
out by a rancher who, again in pos- 
session of the land as range, did not 
want his cattle to stay so far away 
from ranch headquarters. 


tablished at Beaver City in 1891, and 
the Government began accepting 
homestead filings. Few indeed were 
the contests challenging those squat- 
ter rights. I recall none except where 
a question of abandonment was in- 
volved. Even the most land-hungry 
or covetous person did not try to file 
ahead of a squatter who was occupy- 
ing his claim in good faith. The his- 
tory of America holds many ex- 








A desolate Sahara, covering a recently fertile and prosperous farm with a deep 
deposit of drought-loosened soil. A road lies beneath the dunes, beside the fence 


A good many Illinois farmers emi- 
grated to those parts shortly after 
we did. They brought the biggest 
and finest horses we had ever seen, 
and the farm machinery then most 
up-to-date. They tried to farm as 
they had farmed in Illinois. Their 
crop yields were the same as ours. 
They needed no granaries. Their 
horses could not stand the climatic 
change. Many ate loco or other poi- 
sonous plants. Practically none of 
those settlers stayed. Some of their 
boys became cow hands, and later 
independent cattlemen. 


LAW OF THE LAND 


After Timms City blew up, and we 
had left our beautiful Texas section, 
we secured a claim near Beaver City, 
in what was then the Neutral Strip, 
or No Man’s Land, a territory now 
forming the counties of Beaver, Tex- 
as and Cimarron, in Oklahoma. My 
father worked on the local news- 
paper, which I afterward owned. In 
all his pioneering, he always secured 
land close enough to town so he could 
work at his printer’s trade part time, 
or publish a newspaper. 

We acquired that Neutral Strip 
claim by purchasing the squatter 
rights of a man who was ready to 
quit the game. Those rights had no 
legal status, but were universally re- 
spected. Many such claims changed 
“ownership” and possession several 
times before the land office was es- 
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amples of good citizenship en masse, 
but none more outstanding than this. 
It was on this claim that we had 
our first real experience with soil- 
blowing. All of the soil was blown 
from a deeply-tilled field of rye, down 
to the plow-pan. But we did grow 
some crops there, and began to learn 
the basic principles of soil manage- 
ment that will always have to be ob- 
served in dry and windy regions. 
Our experience was that of the 
average pioneering family. At the 
outset, none of them knew anything 
about the country, or the climatic 
conditions with which they would 
have to contend. We refused to be- 
lieve the old cattlemen. The lessons 
of experience came high, but they 
were thoroughly learned. As I look 
back over that experience, and the 
years of later observation, the fail- 
ure of short grass farmers generally 
to profit by those lessons appears 
starkly tragic. Had they done so, it 
would not now be necessary for them 
to call on the government to repair 
the damage they have done by ex- 
cessive and careless cultivation. 


. FAITH AND FATE 


The Plains farmers themselves 
learned nearly everything about the 
prevention of soil blowing and the 
conservation of soil moisture that is 
now being taught and demonstrated 
by the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. The chief value 





of the work of the stations lies in de- 
veloping better types of dry farm 


crops. At the International Dry- 
Farming Congress held at Wichita 
in 1914, a delegation of farmers from 
Ness County, Kansas, listened atten- 
tively to the speeches of the scien- 
tists there assembled by that re- 
markable organization, and viewed 
the experiment station exhibits and 
demonstrations. I happened to be 
chairman of the Congress. Those 
farmers said to me: “We know all 
those things. We have learned them 
from experience. We know how to 
farm better than we do farm. We 
simply take chances, winning in good 
seasons, and losing when it fails to 
rain, or if the wind blows out our 
crops.” There was candor and genu- 
ine honesty. 


WHEAT IN THE WIND 


All over the Plains there are in- 
dividual farmers who have, for long 
periods of years, secured twice the 
average yields of their localities, or 
more. The federal and state experi- 
ment stations go right along doing 
the same thing. The Kansas station 
at Hays, in Ellis County, has a rec- 
ord of 19.3 bushels of wheat per acre 
in average annual wheat production 
on acreage harvested, for the 20- 
year period of 1915-34. The average 
for Ellis County for the same period 
was 10.1 bushels. Some of the farm- 
ers use the same tillage methods as 
the station, and secure comparable 
results, but the majority do not. On 
the acreage planted the station rec- 
ord is much more outstanding, be- 
cause less wheat is blown out, and 
the tillage practices conserve more 
soil moisture. 

Probably the years when loose or 
exposed soil is moved in quantity by 
the winds number more than those 
when it is at rest. When I was a 
young man I could just throw a base 
ball across the bed of the North 
Canadian River, at a certain point in 
the Oklahoma Panhandle. The dis- 
tance was slightly over one hundred 
yards. I cannot throw a base ball a 
hundred yards now, but I can easily 
throw one across that river at that 
same point. Wind-blown soil has 
been caught and held by the vegeta- 
tion on the river banks, which has 
pushed out beyond it, caught more 
soil, and so on until the stream bed 
has been reduced almost one-half. 
Farther west, and in earlier times, 
the bed of this same river was com- 
pletely closed in this way, remain- 
ing so to this day. The river runs 
underground, spreading and seeping 
through the filled in, sandy soil. 
Above the closed portion, in New 
Mexico, it is known as the Currum- 
paw. Below, in Oklahoma, it becomes 
the North Canadian, or Beaver. 
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Many of the earlier settlers be- 
lieved that rainfall would increase 
with the cultivation of the soil, the 
growing of crops, and the setting out 
of trees. That theory has been proven 
exactly 100 per cent wrong. Govern- 
ment precipitation records cover 
more than sixty years at Dodge City 
and Hays, one hundred years at 
Leavenworth, and fifty years or more 
at many Southwestern stations. Di- 
vided into 10-year periods, these 
records show that the rainfall has 
neither increased nor decreased. 
There have been great variations 
annually or for short cycles of years, 
but the average has not changed ap- 
preciably. Neither is there anything 
to the “seven-year cycle” theory. 
There is, similarly, no semblance of 
regularity in the cycles of wet and 
dry years. 


CONTROL PROJECTS 


There is the picture. Can anything 
be done about it? Those who have 
witnessed the transformation from 
grass to weeds, and the increasing 
domination of dust, look upon such 
things as the planting of shelter 
belts of trees in an effort to influence 
climatic conditions as useless and 
hopeless. Farm windbreaks are of 


course possible in favored locations 
or if the trees are irrigated, and most 
enterprising farmers have them for 
the protection of their live stock and 
buildings. 


But no amount of tree 
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planting would have any effect upon 
the general sweep of the winds, or 
cause the slightest increase in rain- 
fall, even if the trees should live and 
grow. The solution will not be nearly 
as simple as that. 

It has long been known that strip 
farming, cover crops, cross-listing 
and rough cultivation will to a large 
extent prevent soil blowing. These 
are the methods used by the experi- 
ment stations, and by the best farm- 
ers. But I venture the assertion that 
not all of the government’s men and 


“money, assisted by everything that 


state forces can do, could now stop 
the dust storms unless there is gen- 
eral and continued rainfall. It is too 
late. The soil that has been blowing 
around has settled over all the land. 
It lies in loose drifts and blankets on 
the denuded pastures and ranges, 
along every roadside, and in the 
waste places. Control work is done 
only on the cultivated fields. The best 
fields can still be saved, insofar as 
further blowing of soil from those 
particular fields is concerned, but all 
growing crops will be subject to dam- 
age by the sand and dirt that will be 
whipped up from other places, where 
it can be anchored only by rainfall. 
One of the first lessons learned by 
the early settlers was that if even a 
portion of a field starts to blow, any 
young crop on other parts of that 
field is liable to destruction by the 
flying particles. 





OASIS 
These tufts of Yucca mark the level of the 
virgin soil, much of which has been carried 
away by the wind. Overgrazing weakened 
the top-soil of the pasiure area, once as 
highasa man’s head above the present bar- 


ren expanse of a new American desert land 


Nature can and probably will 
remedy the situation if man will give 
her a chance. The winds that move 
the soil carry with it large quantities 
of grass seed, and comparatively 
little of the heavier weed seeds. This 
grass seed now is mixed with the 
blown soil. It will sprout when it has 
moisture, and become established 
when the winds subside, as they do 
in seasons of more than average pre- 
cipitation. Such seasons undoubted- 
ly will recur. This is a natural and 
not a new procedure. The grass cover 
we have seen destroyed was surely 
formed in that way. I believe it will 
be done again. I have seen this hap- 
pen to a limited extent, as has every- 
one who has observed what has been 
going on in the short grass country 
for the last fifty years. Let us hope 
that when Nature does again lay 
down a grass cover, man will not 
pasture a hundred head of cattle on 
an area which can safely carry only 
thirty, nor plow up good range land 
to make gamblers’ wheat fields. 


NATURE’S COMPENSATION 


There is another saving factor in 
the situation. Soil fertility is not lost 
through wind erosion to the extent 
that it is through water erosion. It 
is merely shifted around. When 
wind-blown soil comes to rest it 
usually adds to the fertility of the 
land upon which it settles. Wind- 
formed or loess soils are among the 
richest in the world. There are large 
areas of such soils in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and other states, rang- 
ing from a few inches to more than 
one hundred feet in depth. And in 
much of the wind-blown areas the 
sub-soil is fertile, needing only till- 
age and aeration to make it as pro- 
ductive as the top soil. The great 
losses of fertility from American 
farms are occurring through water 
erosion in the humid regions, and not 
in the Dust Bowl. 
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NERVOUS MONEY 


BY LOTHROP STODDARD 


Two billion dollars in gold and silver came to the United 


States last year, mostly foreign eapital; and the flood is not 


over. 


HE WORLD’S liquid capital is ‘on 

the loose”. Jittery over wars and 
rumors of war, it flits uneasily 
from place to place. Since no part of 
our troubled earth looks genuinely 
stable, this migratory capital refuses 
to settle down. It seeks not a perma- 
nent home but a temporary haven. 
Keeping as liquid as possible, it 
perches suspiciously, ever poised for 
a new flight. 

These errant funds are aptly 
termed “nervous money’. They con- 
stitute a real problem because their 
combined volume is enormous. They 
are today a peculiarly American 
problem because the latest migration 
is obviously converging here. With 
each passing month the inpouring 
flood of nervous money rises higher, 
and no one knows when the swelling 
tide will reach its full. 

That, in brief, is the situation. 
What does it mean? What should we 
do about it? What can we do? 


GOLD, IN CHAOS AND CRISIS 


The growing passion for liquidity 
reflects the chronic uncertainty of 
our times. Doubts and fears for the 
future lead men to shift their hold- 
ings from real wealth (like land or 
goods) to tokens of value (such as 
stocks, bonds, and hard money). 
Even before the Great War this 
liquefying trend had begun and its 
implications were noted by a few re- 
flective minds. On the eve of the 
war, for instance, a French econo- 
mist wrote a prophetic little book 
Stressing “The growing cosmopoli- 
tanism of wealth” and sketching 
some of the problems raised by “this 
mobile wealth passing indiscriminate- 
ly from country to country; this 
capital in perpetual flux.” 

If our prophetic Frenchman could 
write thus of his stable pre-war era, 
the effects of the war and post-war 


“periods can be readily imagined. Per- 


haps the most extraordinary result 
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What will happen when nervous money flies away? 


has been a radical change in the 
functional character of gold. Before 
the war its chief international serv- 
ice was to settle trade balances. It 
is amazing to look back and see how 
a relatively small stock of gold kept 
world-trade in balance, much as the 
governor of a.machine keeps the 
most ponderous mechanism from 
running wild. 

The Great War smashed the deli- 
cately. adjusted system of world- 
trade, and the damage has never 
been repaired. Instead we see a 
world cursed with political and eco- 
nomic crises, credit breakdowns, 
managed currencies, and tariff ma- 
nias. In a world so chaotic, gold is 
ceasing to have much necessary con- 
nection with movements of goods 
across frontiers. 

On the other hand, gold is becom- 
ing more and more bound up with 
international movements of capital. 
To be sure, capital can shift in other 
ways. Nevertheless, gold movements 
are by far the easiest and most ef- 
fective method. Gold is therefore the 
best indicator of the entire process. 

Though the trend is world-wide, 
the symptoms here in America are 
both typical and of special interest 
to us. The first thing to realize is 
the degree to which gold has shifted 
from a commercial to a financial 
basis. Because the shift has been so 
recent we are still apt to think in 
terms of former conditions which 
have largely ceased to apply. Yet a 
few facts and figures will prove the 
necessity for readjusting our point 
of view. 

As late as 1923, movements of cap- 
ital across our borders (chiefly in 
terms of gold) were still a minor 
factor, comprising only 10 per cent 
of our total foreign transactions as 
against 72 per cent for commercial 
items—goods and services. Only 
three years later, however, the capi- 

tal item on our international balance- 


sheet had risen to 23 per cent and 
the commercial item had fallen un- 
der 61 per cent. 

The significance of this change 
was noted by our Department of 
Commerce. Its economic survey for 
1926 stated: “Along with its great 
expansion as a long-term creditor 
nation; the United States has become 
a great short-term debtor nation—a 
deposit-holding nation. This develop- 
ment has upset old-time forces _be- 
hind our international gold move- 
ment. Large quantities of gold have 
come to us for the payment of noth- 
ing. Such gold may have great mar- 
ginal influence upon our domestic con- 
ditions (our gold reserves, credit 
supply, and prices) but its arrival 
here had nothing to do with the set- 
tlement of our international bal- 
ances. Such gold may silently van- 
ish again, at any time, regardless of 
the state of our visible and invisible 
trade. It follows that prediction of 
our gold movements has become as 
impossible as prediction of our mer- 
chandise balances.” 


QUICK LIQUIDATION 


The accuracy of this analysis was 
soon startlingly disclosed. It was 
written during the halcyon epoch 
when we invested billions of dollars 
abroad. Thinking in~ traditional 
terms, we then believed that such 
investments would all further our 
foreign trade. However, a large part 
of those huge loans was not applied 
commercially. Instead, our foreign 
borrowers used the proceeds to buy 
American securities and also to lend 
money here as call loans to feed our 
rampaging bull market. 

These highly profitable but equal- 
ly speculative foreign holdings be- 
gan to be liquidated at the first sign 
of trouble. Wholesale withdrawals 
of foreign call-money, parallelled by 
selling of foreign-owned American 
securities, did much to aggravate 
the crash of 1929. Fresh outbursts 
of foreign liquidation were a prime 
factor in the mass-withdrawals of 
gold which culminated in the bank- 
ing crisis of 1933. Well might our 
Commerce Department analysts de- 
scribe gold as being no longer a bal- 
ancing item but rather “highly sale- 
able merchandise”’. 

That, indeed, was precisely how 
the British Board of Trade had come 
to regard the yellow metal. Begin- 
ning with 1931, the Board excluded 
gold movements from its commercial 
balance-sheet, because “during the 
past year it became evident that the 
recorded movements of gold were, in 
large part, not connected with trade 
transactions. Therefore it appeared 
desirable to regard the movements 
of gold bullion and species as more 
closely related to the movement of 
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capital than to the movement of 
commodities by way of. trade.” 

Our English cousins thus showed 
themselves to be prompt realists, as 
usual! 

The year 1934 saw a dramatic turn 
of the financial tide. Then began the 
inflow of foreign capital which has 
today become a veritable flood. Be- 
fore surveying it, however, we should 
understand that the present influx 
is not due to commercial causes <In- 
deed, it runs directly counter to.the 
current commercial trend. Since 1933 
our export surplus has declined ‘so 
sharply that it has at least tem- 
porarily disappeared. A study of all 
commercial items shows that for the 
first time in many years the United 
States has an unfavorable balance 
of trade. 


TWO BILLIONS IN ONE YEAR 


To be sure, in 1935 we could still 
technically claim an export balance 
if we included in our tabulation only 
merchandise items and excluded 
movements of the precious metals. 
That means silver as well as gold, a 
method not employed in former 
times. As the Department of Com- 
merce aptly puts it in its latest an- 
nual report on international pay- 
ments, if we should view silver as a 
commodity and include silver move- 
ments as a merchandise item, our 
“export balance of $234,000,000 is 
converted into an import balance of 
$102,000,000”. Our unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade in 1935 was accentuat- 
ed by a net debit of $87,000,000 for 
service items, such as_ shipping 
charges and tourist expenditures. 

Figures for the first quarter of 
1936 reveal that, even in strictly 
merchandise items, imports exceed- 
ed exports by more than $5,000,000, 
thus giving us an indubitably unfa- 
vorable balance of trade. 

If movements of the precious met- 
als were strictly commercial in char- 
acter, this would spell corresponding 
exports of gold during the past two 
years to balance our debit trade-ac- 
count. But nothing remotely like 
that has happened. Rather do we 
find that in 1934 we imported an ex- 
cess of $910,000,000 in gold and 
$52,000,000 in silver, while in 1935 
our intake of the precious metals 
broke all records. Last year we im- 
ported $1,741,000,000 of gold and 
$355,000,000 of silver, a total of 
$2,096,000,000. Such are the dimen- 
sions of the monetary flood. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that most of this foreign capital, 
pouring in on us so suddenly during 
the past two years, is “nervous mon- 
ey”. It has come in primarily be- 
cause America looks relatively safer 
than other lands. Also, our special 
monetary circumstances make Amer- 
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ica a peculiarly attractive haven. 
The fact that this migratory capital 
is mostly in the form of gold or 
highly-priced silver enables foreign- 
ers to buy into our best equities at 
bargain rates, because they buy with 
dollars obtained by selling gold at 
$35 per ounce to our Treasury, 
whereas our stock and bond quota- 
tions are based on a 59-cent dollar. 
Since we are on a free-gold-bullion 
basis so far as the outer world is 
concerned, foreigners can get back 
their gold any time they want it 
(after it has worked well for them 
here) by selling their American se- 
curities and presenting their dollars 
at the Treasury for bullion to be 
shipped abroad. 

All this foreign buying tends to 
make our stocks and bonds rise, and 
is thus in itself a partial guarantee 
of incidental profits. Yet so keen is 
the desire for liquidity that much 
foreign capital comes here merely 
for safekeeping. Being thus held emi- 
nently liquid, mass withdrawals of 
gold and a major liquidation in our 
stock and bond markets are simul- 
taneously possible at any moment. 
In this connection we should remem- 
ber that the recent flood of nervous 
money came in on top of previous 
foreign holdings totalling more than 
$7,000,000,000. 

How much of that should be 
classed as ‘“‘nervous’”’ is uncertain; 
neither has the current total been 
precisely determined. The fact re- 
mains that there is a_ colossal 
amount of foreign capital in Ameri- 
ca today. 

Should this migratory capital de- 
cide suddenly to flit away, it would 
give us some hectic moments fol- 
lowed by a bad headache. Further- 
more, its flitting is quite unpredicta- 
ble, because it might be caused by a 
remote foreign event with which our 
domestic circumstances had nothing 
to do. 

So, while there is no use getting 
alarmed and exaggerating latent 
dangers, the picture is frankly a 
disquieting one. 


IF NERVOUS MONEY LEAVES? 


Well, there we are. This mass of 
migratory capital is here. It can 
leave whenever it chooses, no matter 
what it may incidentally do to us 
by going. Also, unless world affairs 
brighten up a bit, still more foreign 
gold will come clinking-in on us. A 
real problem confronts us, the more 
perplexing because it is so new. 

What can we do? One thing, sure- 
ly: Learn about it, as fast and as 
fully as possible. The first step in 
tackling a strange proposition is to 
take the guess out of it. And there 
is still a lot of guesswork about these 
queer migrations of capital, flitting 


around the globe swiftly as flocks of 
birds yet rampaging on occasion like 
herds of elephants. 

At the very least we ought to have 
accurate, up-to-date records of these 
movements, containing detailed in- 
formation concerning their volume, 
quality, and trends. And this infor- 
mation should be easily available to 
anyone. In short: Prompt listing and 
full publicity are urgently needed. 


DATA AND PUBLICITY THE CRYING NEED 


This is no mere theory. It already 
exists elsewhere. Our good neighbor, 
Canada, gets out periodical bulletins 
of its international capital transac- 
tions, similar to the monthly trade 
reports issued by our Department of 
Commerce. The American fiscal agent 
for the Republic of Haiti does even 
better. A complete record of all in- 
going and outgoing capital items is 
laid on his desk twice each month. 
Those records can be seen by any 
interested party. 

And why not? Logically, there is 
no more reason why movements of 
capital across national frontiers 
should be treated differently from 
movements of goods. Theoretically, 
imports and exports of securities 
and foreign exchange might well be 
required to bear a manifest, just as 
merchandise now must have bills of 
lading. To be sure, certain kinds of 
foreign capital transactions are so 
complex that manifests and detailed 
reports might be unduly burdensome. 
Yet this would not apply to the or- 
dinary types, which go through large 
banks or brokerage houses. 

It may be news to most persons 
to learn that our Treasury Depart- 
ment already obtains information 
which enables it to get a fairly good 
line on our foreign capital move- 
ments. Acting under one of the 
emergency statutes passed by Con- 
gress during the banking crisis of 
1933, the Treasury Department re- 
quires all Federal Reserve units to 
send in periodic reports of their for- 
eign-capital transactions. These re- 
ports are strictly confidential, known 
in full only to Treasury officials. 

One more aspect needs to be 
touched upon. Behind matters like 
listing and publicity looms the still 
more fundamental problem of con- 
trol. Should fluid capital be allowed 
to wander forever, virtually at its 
own sweet will? If not, should con- 
trol be exercised by the banking 
fraternity, or by governments? 

We merely pose these questions, 
without even suggesting an answer. 
The subject is too new, the field in- 
sufficiently explored. Before authori- 
tative judgments can be rendered, 


much pioneering remains to be done.. 


Meanwhile the flood of nervous mon- 
ey sweeps gaily along. 
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Welfare of the Worker 


Changing industrial philosophies and greater econeern 


for employees’ welfare mark the recovery of business 


BY DAVID P. PAGE 


ABOR and management in Amer- 
ican industry have not always 
seen eye to eye. But they are about 
to find a common ground in the field 
of industrial relations and codpera- 
tive planning, as they work out to- 
gether the problems of recovery and 
reorganization. 

The increasing importance of em- 
ployee welfare in the minds of busi- 
ness executives is indicated by the 
attention given to the subject in 
their annual and special reports to 
stockholders. Not all, by any means, 
have moved with the general trend; 
in the latest annual report of one 
small company, three lines of type 
appear below the sub-heading ‘Fuel 
and Labor,” a rather sinister and 
suggestive association of ideas. In 
most of the larger organizations, 
however, recent years have seen the 
expansion and constructive revision 
of employee security and welfare 
plans, which were already well ad- 
vanced at the start of the depression. 

The mutual respect and confidence 
of employee and employer, essential 
to every enterprise, have been well 
served by the activities following in- 
dustrial planning in representative 
companies. A recent report of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, on the subject of “What Em- 
ployers Are Doing for Employees,” 
indicates a steadily increasing con- 
sideration for the worker. A large 
proportion of the companies studied 
—accounting for the employment of 
more than four and one-half millions 
of people—were found to have active 
programs in the interests of their 
personnel, ranging from athletic and 
other recreational projects to ambi- 
tious insurance, savings, and pension 
plans for employees. 

Motives economic as well as hu- 
manitarian might be assigned to 
these plans, which vary greatly with 
the size of companies, and the indus- 
tries represented. Influential to a 
certain degree, no doubt, is the pres- 
ent Administration’s interest in the 
Subject, and its industrial security 
measures. But most important, and 
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most hopeful of permanent benefits, 
is the fact that the thought, the skill, 
and the experience of employers and 
employees is being directed toward 
a matter of such lively concern to 
both parties. 

In approaching the topic of indus- 
trial relations, the values and the ob- 
jectives of the worker and his boss 
are not so divergent as they have 
sometimes seemed to be. The em- 
ployee wants fair pay, reasonable 
hours, good working conditions, and 
a chance for advancement in his 
work; the employer wants efficiency, 
loyalty, and stability of personnel. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect that 
any balance struck will seem com- 
pletely satisfactory to both sides, but 
a genuine improvement in their man- 
to-man relationship will obviously 
tend to minimize the chances of se- 
rious disagreement, and hence result 
in some advantage to both. 


DEPRESSION VALUES 


One of the consequences of the de- 
pression has been the new emphasis 
placed on security; security of em- 
ployment, of living standards, of sav- 
ings and independence. The employ- 
er and the worker, considering their 
industrial relations in the light of 
this new concept of stability, realize 
that the economic influences originat- 
ing outside of their business must 
remain largely beyond control; but 
they may well share a determination 
to understand and, as far as possible, 
to control those within it. 

Each, then, must reach the conclu- 
sion that he has a value to protect 
and to enhance in the other’s securi- 
ty and efficiency of operation. The 
worker’s well-being depends in part 
upon the reserves from profits which 
his management can put by for ex- 
pansion, and for operating expenses 
in dull or depression times; the em- 
ployer, in recent years, has come to 
realize that it is more profitable, and 
infinitely more pleasant, to work with 
an organization made up largely of 
skilled and loyal veterans, than to de- 
pend upon quick and temporary bar- 
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gains in the wide-open labor market. 

It is significant that the companies 
which have come through the de- 
pression with the most creditable 
records are, in general, those with 
the most liberal and best balanced 
employee welfare plans; and that the 
companies with outstanding person- 
nel management are so often found 
to be headed by men of long expe- 
rience in their present posts. 

But before one undertakes to rate 
companies in terms of personnel 
management, it is necessary to de- 
cide what qualities should be sought 
in a well-considered plan. The per 
capita expense to the company; the 
number of features; the percentage 
of employees affected; even the num- 
ber of sleepless hours devoted to the 
plan by the company’s president— 
these are not sufficient measures. 
The one best test of an employee 
plan, perhaps, is to work it back- 
wards from the applause: to deter- 
mine as far as possible what the 
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representative individual employee 
wishes ‘to get from it; and then to 
add, with all caution and humility, a 
part of what the employee might 
have wished for, had he been blessed 
with just a little more sense. That 
measure should give a standard for 
judging performance. 


CHANGING TRENDS 


When, some twenty years ago, 
management commenced a more or 
less systematic program of employ- 
ee welfare, the most appealing ac- 
tivities were naturally those most 
visible to the eye. Rather elaborate 
recreational projects were in high 
favor; sumptuous, often excessively 
expensive company magazines were 
produced and distributed to employ- 
ees; when in doubt, the company 
would install a new bowling alley in 
the basement of Building 428. 

With the growing power of rest- 
less, hostile labor leaders, these 
sometimes bizarre manifestations of 
employer-well-meaning made vulner- 
able points for attack. Agitators 
could argue, often with some reason, 
that these were costly and inefficient 
innovations, worth far less to the in- 
dividual employee than his propor- 
tional share of the expense, in the 
form of higher wages. And the tra- 
ditional American spirit of independ- 
ence appeared to be violated by the 
so-called “paternalistic” activities of 
the employers. 

It is interesting to note that pres- 
ent trends are definitely away from 
these more easily criticized features 
of industrial planning, and shifting 
toward activities of more practical 
value to employees. Savings and 
pension plans, codperative loan funds 
and credit unions, sickness, accident 
and health insurance benefits, provi- 
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sions for profit-sharing—these are 
most common among recently insti- 
tuted welfare programs. Companies 
are helping employees to fit them- 
selves for better-paid positions in 
their own organizations; to buy their 
own homes; to provide for the 
health, security, and general well- 
being of their families. 

The newer spirit of industrial plan- 
ning seems to be in the direction of 
undertaking to do for the employee 
only those things which he cannot 
do as well or as economically for 
himself. Codperative effort, rather 
than charity, is its method. And 
both employee and employer are hap- 
pier in the growing knowledge that 
an honest exchange of values, rather 
than a sense of dependence on either 
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side, is the principal motivation. 
One of the earliest and for a time 
most popular forms of codperative 
effort was the sale of the company’s 
securities to employees. This, it was 
felt, offered an incentive and induce- 
ment to the employee, and at the 
same time encouraged him to save. 
Stock was frequently offered to em- 
ployees on specially favored terms, 
and with the further convenience of 
installment payments through de- 
ductions from pay. In a few cases 
securities were presented, as a bonus, 
to employees of some seniority. 
But with declining earnings and 
market values, these plans, however 
generously conceived, came in for 
bitter criticism of a rather obvious 
nature. The weaknesses of what was 
essentially a fair-weather, boom-time 
plan were painfully apparent in the 
early years of the depression. Em- 
ployees already pinched by pay-cuts 
and shortened hours, sometimes by 
bank failures, unemployment, and 
mortgage foreclosures, could hardly 
be expected to understand the lack 
of a ready market for securities pur- 
chased from their employers. 


INCENTIVE PLAN 


Stock plans of this nature are 
much less common now; yet the basic 
soundness of the idea of enlisting 
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the worker’s interest in the profits of 
his company has led to a number of 
attempts to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for outright ownership of 
stock. One of the best of these is a 
plan devised by the Package Machin- 
ery Company, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and successfully operated 
since 1925. Under this plan, each 
employee, on the completion of a 
year’s service, is given a “compen- 
sation warrant,” which carries with- 
out cost to the employee insurance 
in the amount of $100. In addition, 
each warrant carries the earning 
power of two shares of the com- 
pany’s common stock. Thus an em- 
ployee completing his fifth year of 
work with the company has accum- 
ulated $500 worth of insurance, plus 
the annual earning power of ten 
shares of stock. 

A number of company savings 
plans encouraged employees to seek 
diversification, by investing funds 
codperatively in the securities of 
other companies and other indus- 
tries. In general, however, the pres- 
ent trend is toward the most con- 
servative handling of such savings 
funds; and an encouraging sign is 
the choice of fellow-workers as the 
best of all credit risks, through credit 
unions and similar company or com- 
munity enterprises. 


INSURANCE BENEFITS 


For its great army of more than 
two hundred thousand employees, 
General Motors Corporation provides 
a group insurance plan, the cost of 
which is shared by the company and 
its employees. Under this plan, now 
in its tenth year of operation, nearly 
twenty-five million dollars have been 
paid to employees and their families. 
Employees with more than three 
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months service are eligible to parti- 
cipate, voluntarily; at the end of 
1935, more than 98% took part. 

Under General Motors’ Bonus 
Plan, a fund is set up out of yearly 
earnings, determined on the basis 
of ten percent of the company’s net, 
after allowing seven percent on its 
capital. This fund is available for 
bonus payments to members of the 
operating organization who have 
been with the company for more than 
one year, and who are receiving sal- 
ary payments of $4,200 or more per 
year. The bonus awards take the 
form of common stock. 

Other codperative and welfare 
plans of General Motors are conduct- 
ed by the separate divisions and 
plants, rather than by the company 
as a whole. The General Motors 
Institute, at Flint, Michigan, con- 
ducts a foremanship training pro- 
gram for more than 5,000 foremen, 
and a series of courses for younger 
employees, several hundred of whom 
spend alternate months at the Insti- 
tute and at their work. 

A distinctive feature of the well- 
rounded plan for employees’ welfare, 
inaugurated by President Thomas J. 
Watson of International Business 
Machines Corporation, is the educa- 
tional program for all employees. 
All branches of the business are cov- 
ered, with a view to fitting the in- 
dividual for advancement in the 
company. Courses are conducted at 
all of the company’s plants, in this 
country and abroad; in the head 
school at Endicott, New York, there 
are more than 4,000 enrollments, in 
50 classes. 

International Business Machines 
has paid particular attention to the 
working conditions of its employees, 
through the application of safety 





measures, and in its plant design. It 
was the first company to install air 
conditioning equipment in a machine 
shop; six weeks after this innova- 
tion, it was found that common colds 
had decreased by fifty percent. In 
its main plant, employees hung up 
a record of 2,320,000 man-hours of 
work without time lost from acci- 
dental causes. 

The General Electric Company 
operates profit sharing and extra 
compensation plans for its employ- 
ees, and in addition provides for ex- 
tra interest payments on company 
bonds owned by employees. Its em- 
ployees own, either directly or 
through pension and employment 
stabilization funds, bonds of the 
company having a value of more 
than $28,000,000. 


COMPANY GUARANTEES 


Under its group life and disability 
insurance plans, employees are in- 
sured for $144,400,000, of which cov- 
erage about forty-three percent is 
under policies paid for by the com- 
pany. The company’s pension and 
life retirement payments during the 
past year amounted to more than 
two and one-half million dollars. 

Like many of the companies which 
had been operating pension and re- 
tirement plans, General Electric has 
found it necessary to make impor- 
tant changes in order to adjust to the 
provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. New employees will re- 
ceive pensions on the first $3,000 of 
wages or salaries under the Federal 
Pension Plan; those receiving in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per year may place six 
percent of such excess in a pension 
trust, to which the company will 
contribute an additional three per- 
cent deposit. 
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General Electric has an active 
Home Ownership Plan, under which 
2,737 have bought or built their 
homes, with a total value of $20,257,- 
000. The plan operates through as- 
sisting employees to obtain loans on 
favorable terms, and through guar- 
anteeing second mortgages. 

In one of its divisions, the Incan- 
descent Lamp Department, General 
Electric has found it possible to 
maintain an unusual form of em- 
ployee benefit, through its stabiliza- 
tion of employment plan. This 
amounts to an outright guarantee of 
employment or pay for a fixed num- 
ber of hours during the year. 

In addition, General Electric con- 
ducts varied and intensive educa- 
tional work, in training employees 
for special jobs with the company. 
Its courses cover a wide range, from 
language training for its foreign- 
born workers, to advanced work for 
graduate engineers and technicians. 

The General Foods Corporation 
has devoted special attention to the 
problem of seasonal fluctuations in 
production, in an effort to provide 
continuous employment for its per- 
sonnel. It has recently inaugurated 
a profit incentive plan for its mana- 
gerial employees, with payments to 
be drawn from a fund equal to ten 
percent of its annual profits in ex- 
cess of dividends at the rate of $1.80 
per share of stock. 

This company also operates a re- 
tirement plan for employees, on a 
cooperative basis, the company pay- 
ing more than half the total cost. 
In the event of withdrawal from the 
company before retirement, the em- 
ployee may claim his contributions 
to the fund in cash, or, if he prefers, 
he may receive a paid-up deferred 
annuity to begin at his normal re- 
tirement age. Employees withdraw- 
ing before retirement, but after 15 
years of service, receive annuities 
based on the company’s deposits as 
well as on their own. 

An interesting trend in planned 
industrial relations is the increasing 
amount of attention being given to 
the selection of personnel. Nearly 
all the larger companies are making 
thorough analyses of jobs, in an ef- 
fort to determine more precisely the 
qualities to be sought in new em- 
ployees. And more and more the 
personnel directors are drawing on 
the knowledge and techniques of psy- 
chologists and vocational counsellors. 

This not only results in more effi- 
cient production and management, 
but it also helps to eliminate a pos- 
sible cause of friction, by establish- 
ing definite standards of work and 
compensation. And it tends to spare 
the employee and his employer the 
waste and the pain of trying to 
crowd square pegs into round holes. 
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For it is obviously in the interest of 
both to assign workers and jobs as 
nearly as possible in accordance with 
capacities and special skills. 

More and more the thoughtful ex- 
ecutive is seeking to employ, and to 
win the self-respecting loyalty of, 
the type of worker most likely to 
stay with his company for an ex- 
tended period. Management has 
become more conscious of labor turn- 
over in recent months; greater ef- 
forts are being made to perfect or- 
ganizations, and to discover and 
correct the reasons for voluntary 
withdrawal of trained and capable 
employees. High turnover figures 
in the future will be taken as reflec- 
tions on the management policies of 
the companies involved, not merely 
as symptoms of changing times. 


THE OLDER EMPLOYEE 


The effect of this, in time, should 


be to reduce the importance of a 
troublesome industrial problem, that 
of finding jobs for the older workers. 
Until the age when the individual’s 
competence at a familiar task is se- 
riously curtailed, his worth to his 
employer and to himself increases 
year by year; the great handicap of 
advancing years is the difficulty of 
adjustment to new work and environ- 
ment. With the application of pen- 
sion and retirement plans now in ef- 


fect, or in prospect, the eventual. 


withdrawal of the too-old employee 
will not be accompanied by the hard- 
ships, and the seeming callousness, 
of more or less arbitrary dismissals. 
And, humans being what they are, 
the elderly worker seeking to re- 
enter industry will have a better 
chance when his prospective employ- 
er feels that he is appraising the 
worth of a capable workman, rather 
than taking the first step toward a 
later emotional problem, in laying off 
a broken old man. The candidate’s 
pension and savings credits, from 
earlier employment, are an asset to 
his future employers. 

Another significant trend is the 
realization of the importance, in all 
industrial relation, of the foremen 
and other immediate bosses of the 
workers. In its first stages of devel- 
opment, American industry placed a 
great deal of responsibility and au- 
thority in the hands of foremen, sec- 
tion managers, and others in charge 
of relatively small groups. Often, 
practically all the employee’s con- 
tacts would be with one man, who 
hired him, directed his work, got 
him a raise, or fired him. Usually 
the foreman’s chief qualifications for 
personnel work consisted of seniority 
in the organization, some special skill 
at the work in hand, and the plain 
lessons of his experience and limited 
observation. 


This system worked well enough, 
apparently, in the prodigal days of 
cheap and abundant labor. Then, as 
industries expanded, and organiza- 
tions became more complex, the style 
changed abruptly to centralization 
of personnel activities. Foremen 
were relieved of practically all per- 
sonnel functions, which were turned 
over to earnest specialists, equipped 
with pince-nez and “training.” For 
some years before and during the 
depression, foremen were restricted 
to technical direction, in the shops; 
or promoted to the flat-topped desks 
of junior executives. All personnel 
work was in the hands of men wear- 
ing white collars. 

Then, at about the same time that 
the word “efficiency” underwent 
some slight change in popular mean- 
ing, the heads of many companies 
discovered that the realities of their 
problems demanded some more per- 
sonal form of employee-contact. As 
some extraordinarily clear minds 
were turned on what had been consid- 
ered a minor matter, there resulted a 
much better understanding of the 
need for intelligent direction in the 
lower ranks of management. The 
foreman, it was realized, was in a 
key position, and without his con- 
scious and effective codperation the 
industrial plan was of little use. 


FOREMAN TRAINING 


This led, quite generally, to the in- 
stitution of the foreman’s training 
courses, which are now features of 
all well-rounded personnel programs. 
One of the principal purposes of such 
courses is the development of better 
qualities of industrial leadership and 
management, more successful meth- 
ods of dealing with employees in the 
intimate, day-to-day contacts. In- 
dustry may run some slight risks, 
here, of leaning too heavily on the 
conflicting schools of applied psy- 
chology, for there appears to be no 
settled agreement as to what consti- 
tutes true leadership, or whether, 
even if it can be isolated and meas- 
ured, it can be taught. Perhaps the 
nip-noses will come crowding into 
the field as experts again, to teach 
what they have so very recently con- 
founded. 

But only good can come of restor- 
ing to the foreman a sense of respon- 
sibility in his relations with indus- 
trial subordinates, and, ultimately, 
of choosing him with an eye to his 
human as well as his technical quali- 
ties. Foreman-training, whatever its 
pedagogic deficiencies may be, is still 
an excellent thing, like the oath taken 
by a witness; the purpose of which, 
as a British jurist remarked, is “not 
so much to call God’s attention to 
the witness, as to call the witness’s 
attention to God.” 
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BEHIND THE FOREIGN NEWS 


France Votes Left 


The Popular Front triumphs over 
fascist reaction, at least for the 
time being, as liberals ballot in a 


patehwork coalition 


“PHE POPULAR FRONT in France, fol- 

lowing the example of its Spanish 
equivalent, has gained a sweeping 
victory at the polls, as was expected. 
This Front is a union between lib- 
erals, socialists, and communists, 
and its mission in life is a stand 
against fascism. Its combined vot- 
ing strength in the new four-year 
Chamber of Deputies totals approxi- 
mately 380, while its rightist oppo- 
nents hold roughly 236 seats in that 
august body. 

The revolution of 1789 is come 
once more as this is written, backed 
by the bloc of the Front. In op- 
position is the conservative right, sup- 
ported by the grim fascist leagues, 
of which there are five or mere 
in the French republic. France does 
not have woman suffrage, and the 
voting electorate totalled perhaps 10 
million voters, or a quarter of the 
population. Votes for women, in 
most countries a liberal measure, 
would strengthen the French con- 
servatives, since many French men 
are free-thinking, while French wom- 
anhood for the most part is devoutly 
Catholic. The church, in France, is 
part and parcel of reaction. 


M. Leon Blum appears to be the man > 


of the hour. This elderly gentleman 
is head of the powerful socialist par- 
ty, a millionaire intellectual and 
quiet bookman of Jewish extraction. 
Not long ago he was severely beat- 
en by choice young roughnecks of 
the Action Francaise—monarchist 
group—and spent time in the hos- 
pital getting over this fascist direct- 
action. Now he has staged a tre- 
mendous comeback and ranks as the 
most important political leader in 
the French republic. The nazis across 
the Rhine of course will view with 
alarm the racial origin of this able 
Statesman, shouting that the great 
international conspiracy of Judah 
has won another sinister victory. 
What a contrast between this scholar 
and the little Reichsleader! 


JUNE 1936 


BY ROGER SHAW 


The communists, who gained seven- 
fold by the election, are not expected 
to take any cabinet positions, al- 
though they will vote for the Popu- 
lar Front in parliament. Their votes 
were recruited mostly from the 
manufacturing suburbs which make 
a red belt around Paris, little cities 
with Marxian mayors and public 
works of extraordinary interest. But 
the communists were ultra-patriotic 
in their 1936 election slogans, waving 
tricolors, and shaking their fists at 
fascist Germany. By this reversal in 
their tactics they attracted numbers 
of citizens who would never have 
voted red in former days. 

The pink socialists of Leon Blum 
are now numerically the strongest 
party in the Third Republic, with 
146 deputies on tap. They are an 
exact equivalent of the British La- 
bor party and of American Norman 
Thomas. The Paris communists, 
gaining strongly, now total 72 depu- 
ties. The old-fashioned liberals, of 
which Daladier and Herriot are lead- 
ers, number 115. These latter are 
peasant proprietors and small busi- 
ness men—petty capitalists—mostly 
from the south of France. Clerical 
Brittany, Normandy, and the ex- 
treme east of France vote conserva- 
tive for the most part. 

Although the Popular Front is 
united against fascism, its construc- 
tive aims are by no means synchro- 
nized. The petty-bourgeois liberals 
and proletarian communists have 
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had little in common save a hatred 
of Hitler, a sanctions policy against 
Italy, and the desire to preserve that 
revolutionary tradition which re- 
made the world in ’89. Meanwhile, 
the fascist leagues are still hesitat- 
ing through disunion and lack of a 
real leader, although Pierre Laval, 
Jean Chiappe, Andre Tardieu, and 
Colonel de la Rocque receive mention 
as potential iron-men on _ white 
horses. The fascist weapon, of 
course, is not voting, but the sinister 
coup d’etat as practiced by Bona- 
parte in 1799 and Mussolini in 1922. 
The Bank of France shivers before 
the victorious Popular Front, whose 
members compare it to the Bastille 
which their ancestors sacked so 
adequately. It may yet be nationa!- 
ized. The German and Italian fas- 
cists have nationalized their own 
banking systems for the most part, 
and Frontists say that France is 
weary of alleged domination by a 
few hundred plutocrats. Monetary 
devaluation—departure from the 
gold standard—is possible, but not 
an immediate threat to investors. 
Popular Front rule means promo- 
tion of the alliance with Soviet Rus- 
sia, whereas French fascists are in- 
clined to be anti-Russian and friend- 
ly to Germany. But it is safe to 
surmise that in the coming Russ- 
Pruss war the French will, by hook 
or crook, keep themselves out of the 
firing line. General Petain, old war- 
lord, is against the Russian alliance, 
while Pertinax, so-bellicose journal- 
ist, is for it although a conservative. 
Old diehard elements that ruined 
the late German republic and invad- 
ed the Ruhr under Poincare have 
now become pacific toward Germany, 
while liberal groups that once 
preached peace with the Reich have 
turned into war-hawks because of 
their anti-fascist bias. Thus do 
politics reverse themselves. Once, 
French communists sought to under- 
mine their own army. Today they 
are its most patriotic backers be- 
cause of orders from panicky Mos- 


Famous Leon Blum 


This scholarly gentleman is now the 
leading figure in his country’s politics, 
for his pink party has become its 
strongest unit since the May election 
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cow, which needs a strongly mili- 
tarized France. Meanwhile, German 
propaganda treats the “misled” 
French with loving consideration, 
while it excoriates that so-called 
skeleton of Judo-Bolshevism, the 
fairly prosperous U.S.S.R. 


Cleanshirt Italy 


Blackshirt Italy has changed her 
national garment by economie re- 
organization, and by conquest of a 


large empire in East Afriea 


¥IGNOR MUSSOLINI marched on 
Rome in 1922 in a comfy sleep- 
ing-car. This has been called a revo- 
lution, but there was nothing very 
revolutionary about it except that 
civil liberties were suppressed amid 
a blackshirt terror. Church, mon- 
archy, imperialism, and the “in- 
terests’” were strengthened under 
the fascist regime, and this pseudo- 
revolution succeeded in exiling those 
red Italian elements which were po- 
tentially revolutionary. The Ameri- 
can New Deal, which is a mild enough 
affair, has been in reality more revo- 
lutionary than was the far-famed 
fascist march. 

Now, after fourteen years, the 
fascist revolution has finally come 
about. The Iron Duce has national- 
ized his country’s key industries, 
leaving small business and agricul- 
ture in private hands. For several 
years banking had been in the grip 
of the Italian state, and the state 
had also become an increasingly im- 
portant holder of shares in Italian 
industries. By the recent announce- 
ment of industrial nationalization, 
individual stockholders will doubt- 
less be ousted, to be awarded gov- 
ernment bonds in exchange for their 
former holdings. There will be no 
outright confiscation, as in Russia. 
Instead, the investors will be bought 
out, willing or not. 

This procedure will create a heavy 
government bonded debt, which may 
lead later to financial inflation. The 
new bondholders will then be paid 
off in depreciated currency which 
will clear the decks, leaving all big 
business in the hands of a debt-free 
fascist state. This will, if it occurs, 
amount to confiscation in the most 
courteous manner imaginable. Mean- 
while, war profits are eliminated as 
far as lucky Italy is concerned, and 
the Italian fight-machine has been 
much strengthened by the complete 
synchronization of economic pro- 
duction and the military forces, 
interdependent in these days of tech- 
nocratic warfare. 

Italian big business virtually em- 
ployed Mussolini to march on Rome, 
in order to protect its interests from 
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the post-war red scare. Now the 
dictator has nationalized those very 
firms which backed him in 1922 to 
prevent their nationalization. It is 
as if detectives, having driven away 
burglars, ended by pillaging their 
plutocratic employers in the best 
burglarian manner. But it is a sign 
of the times, for fascist economics 
call for a totalitarian state which 
nearly approaches the _ exclusive 
state-capitalism of the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. In fact, the 
recently-announced Italian setup 
tends to approximate the New Eco- 
nomic Policy (N.E.P.) launched by 
Lenin in 1921, a policy which per- 
mitted limited classes of petty capi- 
talists and lasted down till the first 
Five Year Plan of 1928. 

The basic philosophies of fascists 
and communists differ widely, al- 
though their methods are rather 
similar. In Russia, state-control was 
designed to be a humanitarian meas- 
ure whose object was the elimination 
of private profit and industrial ex- 
ploitation based on the profit motive. 
In Italy, state-control is intended as 
a military measure, to be retained in 
wartime or peacetime, since a fascist 
government attempts to keep up a 
wartime psychology in and out of 
season. It is based on ruthless fight- 
efficiency, and not on theories of up- 
lift. The socialist masses of North 
Italy, however, have never forgiven 
Mussolini for his desertion of their 
cause and for his suppression of 
strikes, and the nationalization move 
is doubtless intended partly to propi- 
tiate the irreconcilables o: Turin and 
Milan, men who themselves seized 
automotive and other factories in 
the red days of 1920 and after. 

Anexperienced correspondent once 
said that if ever there was a revo- 
lution against Mussolini, he would 


Greater Rome 


The old Roman empire 
took in the entire Medi- 






lead it himself. The Iron Duce is 
turning left at last, and his industria] 
action tends to justify this jibe of 
an American newshawk. Victory in 
Ethiopia, combined with nationaliza- 
tion at home, seems to have strength- 
ened the hold of a dictator who has 
ever—paradoxically—been an _ op- 
ponent of communism and yet an 
avowed admirer of Soviet Russia, 
Unlike Hitler, Mussolini has been a 
practical red-baiter, but never a4 
theoretical one. 

At the same time that key in- 
dustries were scheduled for nation- 
alization, the Italian boss announced 


‘the end of the Italian parliament, 


which has been completely ineffec- 
tive since the fascist murder of oppo- 
sition-leader Matteotti in 1924. For 
this helpless political body there will 
be substituted an occupational coun- 
cil of corporations, slated to contain 
representatives of every branch of 
Italian economics: industry, agri- 
culture, transportation, mining, com- 
merce, banking, professions, arts. 
This corporate body will contain 
delegates for labor and for capital, 
too, in those economic functions in 
which private capitalism has been 
retained. This body is the concrete 
expression of that so-called corpo- 
rative state upon which fascist econ- 
omists have prided themselves. How 
it will work in practice remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile, in East Africa, 
Italian soldiers have proved them- 
selves superior to the highly-trained 
regulars of the Ethiopian emperor, 
which has come as a definite surprise 
at least to this correspondent, who 
has never held Italian war-prowess 
in much esteem. 

Modern Italians are in no sense 
the descendants of those Roman re- 
publicans who conquered the ancient 
world. Rather, they are heirs to the 
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vast, international slave gangs which 
did the real work of the Roman em- 
pire: Orientals, Africans, Gauls, 
Greeks, Teutons, Thracians, mixed 
with those barbarian invaders who 
brought the empire to a finish. Old 
Romans were soldiers, legalists, and 
engineers; never were they grace- 
ful, charming, or artistic. Modern 
Italians are possessed of arty, subtle 
talents, but not of the spartan char- 
acteristics of ancient Rome. This 
serves to explain the constant beat- 
ing of war-drums by the fascist 
masters; for the martial spirit must 
be artificially engendered in Italians, 
whereas among the nationalistic 
French it needs no urging. 

The Popular Front victory in 
France means that the Gallic repub- 
lic will now be definitely against 
Mussolini, whereas previously it has 
hedged about. The new Ethiopian 
emperor—poor little Vic Emmanuel 
—was denied his stately title by 
the League of Nations, for Geneva 
was keeping Haile Selassie theoretic- 
ally in office a little late in the game. 
If the Suez Canal had been closed 
six or eight months ago, Italy would 
promptly have collapsed. This was 
not done, and the League of Nations 
became militant after the Italians 
had won their tinselly victory hands 
down. King Edward of England is 
the emperor of India, and Italian 
royalty simply must keep up. 

Incidentally, Italy-at-war has 
proved herself humane, both in 
1915-18 and in Ethiopia, hostile 
propaganda notwithstanding. Her 
people are by nature kindly, and her 
greatest popular demand at the pres- 
ent time is for the home-adoption of 
Ethiopian babies. French and Eng- 
lish families would hardly take this 
attitude toward defeated blacks in 
Africa. Fascism may be crazed and 
brutal; Italy is benevolent. 


Austro-Cauldron 


There is trouble pending in little 
Austria, pawn of Italy with nazi 
aspirations. Union with Germany 


seems likely 


E nee AUSTRO-CAULDRON boils. Keep 
your eye on this little Germanic 
State of 7 million people and an 
area half the size of New England. 
The present government, which has 
no popular support, is a compound of 
Catholic prelates and Heimwehr 
troopers, while: the mass of the 
people are nazis who desire some sort 
of union with Germany. Austria is 
more Germanic than Berlin, and 
Adolf Hitler was born within her 
borders. She was a state of the Ger- 
man Union until 1866, when Bis- 
marck—in his great work of reor- 
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ganization—threw the Austrians out 
by civil warfare. 

The internal condition of Austria 
today is extremely unstable, with 
Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg and the Prince 
Starhemberg at sword’s points, the 
former backed by the Catholic hier- 
archy, the latter supported by the 
Heimwehr militia. There has come 
the hideous scandal of the Austrian 
Phoenix life-insurance company, with 
its misappropriation of funds and 
graft charges, while German remili- 
tarization of the Rhineland has suc- 
ceeded. The brown masses of Austria 
are stirring uneasily, and the minor- 
ity government is terrified. Priests 
and Heimwehr men dislike each 
other even more than they dislike 
the nazis. 

Universal military service, on the 
German model, has been reintro- 
duced contrary to provisions of the 
1919 St. Germain peace treaty, in 
the hope of bolstering up the crum- 
bling regime. Austria is economically 
strangled by the tariffs of her neigh- 
bors. Austro-nazis failed in their 
fierce rising of July, 1934, but they 
will doubtless rise again at any time. 
The cauldron boils. 

Germany will not invade Austria, 
but will probably egg the Austro- 
nazis intorevolutionary action against 
the feeble government. This govern- 
ment, narrowly dictatorial, has de- 
pended entirely upon Italian military 
support from across the border, and 
upon Italian financial subsidies. The 
mass of Austrians do not like to have 
their Germanic country run as an 
Italian colony, for Italy is their 
hereditary enemy, and is considered 
inferior. Our own Texas never cared 
to be controlled by Mexico, as was 
once the case. Instead, Texas re- 
volted and joined the kindred United 
States. Parallel is rather exact. 

The Italians are so absorbed in 
East Africa that their interference 
in Austria is potentially weakened. 
France and England will hardly 
move, and Russia frankly does not 
care. Germany will not invade Aus- 
tria, as previously stated, but will 
back the Austro-nazis by indirection. 
These nazis will then set up a nazi 
state of Austria, which will codper- 
ate fully with the nazi state of Ger- 
many, economically, militarilly, and 
psychologically. Customs-union will 
come first, with free trade; then, at 
a later period, organic political union. 
Austria has voted union with Ger- 
many four times since the World 
War, with this right of self-determi- 
nation always vetoed by the jealous 
World War victors. Love will find a 
way, despite the Italianate fight- 
ing clique of Prince Starhemberg, 
himself a former nazi and the own- 
er of some thirty castles. 

German neo-paganism has fright- 
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Dictator Trujillo is the world’s dark 
strong-man, outshining all the fascists 


ened the Catholic priests of Austria, 
while the Jewish bankers of Vienna 
back the present regime heavily, for 
they know that Austro-German union 
means rampant anti--semitism in 
Austria. The Vienna city masses, 
formerly socialists, now have turned 
into nazis for the most part, for the 
reactionary dictatorship ruthlessly 
shelled their women and children in 
February, 1934, shooting, hanging, 
jailing, or exiling their pink leaders. 

Prussian Junkers care little about 
union with “sloppy” Austria, but the 
South German nazis are strongly in 
favor of it. Germany has a natural 
right to annex the willing majority 
of Austrians. But Germany has no 
conceivable right to plot against the 
rubicund Soviet Union, or to meddle 
with its rich Ukrainian province. 
Render unto Hitler that which is 
Hitler’s; not that which is Marx’s. 


Ye Big Negrocrat 


The Dominiean republie furnishes 
an interesting example of dusky 


dictatorship in action 


— DICTATOR of the globe today 
is neither the Iron Duce nor the 
Man of Munich. These gentry are 
enlightened bosses who have con- 
ferred scientific benefits, as well as 
fascist terrors by the brass-knuckle 
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route. Our own New World boasts 
the toughest specimen of autocrat 
alive, Trujillo of the Dominican re- 
public. This dark militarist is Gen- 
eralissimo and Benefactor of the 
Fatherland, among other things; 
and he holds, in addition, an aca- 
demic university doctorate. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, has 
been renamed Trujillo City in honor 
of the dusky despot. San Domingo 
‘was founded in 1496, and is the old- 
est town in the Americas, dating 
back to direct connections with 
Christopher Columbus. The Domini- 
can republic contains 14 million, 
white, black, Indian, and Asiatic, in- 
extricably mixed. It is about the 
size of Vermont and New Hampshire 


combined, shares the same West 
Indian island with voodoo Haiti, and 
raises sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and 
coffee. There are valuable minerals 
among the Dominicans. Uncle Sam- 
uel’s marines occupied their republic 
from 1916 to 1024. 

The great Trujillo does nicely as 
dictator. He is reported to be a 
heavy stockholder in an insurance 
company, a shoe factory, and in 
other big-time concerns. He is said, 
furthermore, to have a monopoly on 
salt production, and to control the 
national commerce in cattle, milk, 
and butter. He owns a 3,000 acre 
rancho, and also rice lands of fertile 
soil. His fortune amounts to some 
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millions of dollars, and ‘his power 
has grown continuously. His full 
name is Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina. He dwells palatially in Tru- 
jillo City, among 45,000 frightened 
fellow-citizens. 

The Generalissimo has stamped 
out revolution and discord, it is 
stated, with a  highly-specialized 
army of perhaps 14,000 profession- 
als. The army gets, for 1936, 16 per 
cent of the Dominican budget—$1,- 
690,000. A boundary dispute of long 
standing was semi-settled with Haiti 
last year. Like dictators in every 
era, Trujillo claims he has built 
roads, steel-and-concrete bridges 
said to be flood-proof, and public 
buildings. He has pushed nationalist 
education, introduced military and 
economic training in the schools; 
but school enrollment is now below 
its 1920 average. 

Trujillo terror is a tough thing to 
buck. Its political opponents have a 
way of conveniently disappearing— 
senators, ranchers, journalists, stu- 
dents, laborites. In 1935 the leading 
exile, Dr. Angel Morales, formerly 
vice-president of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations and a states- 
man of really high type, was nearly 
assassinated in New York. Two 
American citizens—Puerto Ricans— 
have been killed under the regime; 
Amadeo Barletta, Italian consul to 
the Dominican republic, was jailed 


until Mussolini sent an ultimatum 
which threatened warships. Bar- 
letta was representative also for 
General Motors. 

Morales, 41, will yet be heard 
from. He resides quietly in New 
York, has had wide experience 
abroad as envoy of his little country, 
is pure white and a student of eco- 
nomics. He is the leading opponent 
of Trujillo, who has held power 
since 1930 and is now 44 years old, 
The dictator was re-elected in 1934 
by a unique system of “civic re- 
views,’’ whereby masses of peasants 
were herded together by the mili- 
tarists and politicos so that they 
might shout out their united ad- 
herence to Trujillo. 

Courts, Congress, and press still 
function in the Dominican republic, 
but subject to executive direction— 
that is, as rubber-stamps. There is 
a one-party political system, as in 
Italy or Germany, with the official 
party, Partido Dominicano, claiming 
to muster better than 90 per cent of 
the voters. The dictator’s six-year- 
old natural son is a full colonel in 
the army and has held the job since 
he was three. The largest national 
bridge bears the child’s nickname. 

There is, in conclusion, an electric 
sign with letters a foot high. Its 
lights are red, white, and blue. The 
lights say, in purest Spanish: God 
and Trujillo. 





MARCH OF EVENTS—ABROAD 


Five new personalities emerge to direct the destinies of as many nations, large and 
small. Ethiopia becomes an empire instead of a kingdom, by grace of Mussolini. 








FRENCH ELECTIONS, GOLD, AND TRADE 

French elections result in the socialists under Leon Blum 
becoming the strongest party in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The left group known as the Popular Front—146 
socialists, 72 communists, the remainder largely Radi- 
cal-Socialists—control 380 votes out of 618. The Cham- 
ber meets June 1, when Premier Sarraut must resign. 
May 3. 


France’s gold reserves leave the country at an in- 
creased rate following the liberal election victory. The 
weekly statement of the Bank of France shows a loss of 
1169 million francs from the previous week, and a 4932 
million loss in six weeks. Latest total 60,768 million 
francs, compared with 80,626 million a year earlier. 
May 7. 


A reciprocal trade treaty between France and the 
United States (signed May 6 but not made public until 
the 12th) grants mutual reductions on duties. Ameri- 
can automobiles and grapefruit, for example, and 
French champagne. 


NEW RULERS MAKE THEIR BOW 


Venezuela’s Congress, 132 to 1, elects General Eleazar 
Lopez as president; he had been provisional president 
since the death of Dictator Gomezin December. April 25. 


Egypt’s throne comes to a 16-year-old London school- 
boy—under a regency—through the death of Fuad I. 
The new King will reign as Farouk I. Fuad, once sultan, 


became first king of modern Egypt in 1922. April 28. 


Manuel Azana, four times premier, is elected second 
president of Spain (succeeding Zamora, removed by 
parliament) by deputies and electors chosen by popular 
vote. May 10. 


Austria’s vice-chancellor and virtual dictator, Prince 
Stahremberg, is forced to resign. Thus the pro-Italian 
influence at Vienna is largely checked as the clerical 
Chancellor Schnuschnigg assumes the role of dictator. 
May 14. 


Bolivia’s president, Tejada Sorzana, is forced to re- 
sign in a bloodless army revolt. Col. David Toro, Chaco 
war hero, is to become president. May 17. 


ETHIOPIA BECOMES ITALIAN 


Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, quits his country 
as Italians approach. He sails from Djibuti, French 
Somaliland, on a British warship, for Palestine. May 4. 


Italian troops enter Addis Ababa, Ethiopia’s capital, 
seven months after hostilities began. Benito Mussolini, 
at Rome, declares that the war is finished, and that 
Ethiopia is Italian. May 5. 


Premier Mussolini reads from the balcony of his of- 
fice a decree placing Ethiopia under Italian sovereignty, 
with the King of Italy assuming the title of Emperor 
of Ethiopia. Marshal Badoglio, leader of the successful 
army, is named Viceroy. May. 9. 
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me RANK SIMONDS died last January. For twenty years 
~— and more he had been a contributor to this ReEviEw— 
try ithout i ion during th d 
’ each month without interruption during the war an 
-CO- post-war period, more recently at intervals. ; 
ent Graduated from Harvard in 1900, Mr. Simonds began 
wer his journalistic career promptly as a reporter for the 
old, New York Tribune, in due time becoming its associate 
934 editor. In all his later newspaper arrangements he 
re- reserved the privilege of writing monthly for readers 
aii of this magazine. 
ili At a memorial service in Washington, Frank R. Kent 
h of the Baltimore Sun said of Simonds: “His name was 
ey known all over the world, and he was recognized as an outstanding authority 
ad- in his field. As a writer, it was impossible not to be impressed with the 
: beautiful clarity and incisiveness of his style, the force with which he pre- 
still sented the facts, the conviction and surety with which he made his deductions, 
lic, BY FRANK H. SIM ONDS the uncanny accuracy with which most of his predictions were borne out. 
n— “He disbelieved almost completely in the sincerity of post-war international 
2 is codperation, the sanctity of international agreement, or the value of the various 
: in international conferences that have followed the armistice in 1919. This was 
dal not so much because he was a pessimist as because he was a realist.” 
‘in The present article from the pen of Mr. Simonds is the first of a short series 
g which we plan to print as his valedictory. These were prepared (and later 
t of revised) as addresses to students at Johns Hopkins University in a course 
ar’ known as the Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, the addresses also 
l in being assembled in book form by the Johns Hopkins Press under the title 
ince “American Foreign Policy in the Post-War Years,” 
ynal Our older readers, especially, will appreciate Mr. Simonds’ dedication of 


that volume: “To Dr. Albert Shaw, gratefully recalling twenty years of asso- 
ciation on the Review or Reviews which remain one of the pleasantest 
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memories of my life as a journalist.” 


The League Has Failed 


HE CASE against the League of Na- 

tions, voiced by nationalists in all 
countries and urged with particu- 
lar vehemence by American isola- 
tionists, is well known. It rests up- 
on the assertion that the original 
conception of Woodrow Wilson, his 
dream of peace assured by world co- 
operation, was an illusion and that 
the Geneva experiment is utterly 
utopian. Furthermore, while to the 
European opponents of the League 
it has seemed futile, to the Ameri- 
can it has appeared fraught with 
extreme peril to their own country. 

There exists, however, another 
case against the League which is 
less familiar. Those who urge it— 
and to their camp the present au- 
thor belongs—are neither national- 
ists nor isolationists. They believe 
in international codperation, recog- 
nizing it as a means to promote an 
understanding between peoples which 
must reduce the number of conflicts 
even if it does not abolish war alto- 
gether. These critics of Geneva not 
only accept the League in principle 
but American membership as well. 
They are convinced, nevertheless, 
that in their present form both the 
League and the World Court con- 
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stitute obstacles, not aids, to inter- 
national understanding. 


The basic principle of the Ameri- . 


can democracy asserts that just gov- 
ernments derive their authority from 
the consent of the governed. It is 
self-evident that this principle must 
apply with equal force to an inter- 
national institution designed to per- 
form universally any portion of the 
tasks which fall to the lot of a na- 
tional government. 

There is a second American prin- 
ciple not less applicable. What Wil- 
son undertook to do at Paris was to 
create a world state which should 
play the rdle in respect of sov- 
ereign nations which the federal gov- 
ernment of the United States had 
long played vis-a-vis our sovereign 
states. The federal government has, 
however, been able to play its rdéle 
only because it had been invested 
with certain powers delegated to it 
by the states themselves. Such dele- 
gation necessarily involved a sacri- 
fice of sovereignty by the states. Nor 
was there any other source of power 
for the League than a delegation of 
power by the member nations. 

Consent and delegation were, then, 
the fundamental principles upon 


which any League or Court had to 
be established, if they were to re- 
peat internationally the success of 
the American federal government 
nationally. 

At Wilson’s behest the Paris con- 
ference had established a League of 
Nations by means of the peace trea- 
ties, had invested it with a constitu- 
tion (which was the Covenant), and 
through the Covenant had bestowed 
upon it executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial branches (which were the 
Council, the Assembly and the World 
Court. ) 

Two things remained to be done. 
First, the consent of all peoples had 
to be acquired for the new interna- 
tional institution. Second, the mem- 
ber nations had to determine what 
fraction of their sovereign rights 
they would delegate to the League. 

It was at this point that failure 
began. For by the same peace trea- 
ties which established the League 
there were imposed upon the defeat- 
ed nations territorial changes, finan- 
cial burdens, and unilateral disarma- 
ment provisions which were inequi- 
table and therefore intolerable. Be- 
cause they were helpless, the van- 
quished countries were compelled to 
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ratify these treaties; but from the 
start they did not disguise their res- 
olution to procure revision, by peace- 
ful means if possible but by force if 
necessary. 

The League was thus charged with 
the task of administering and en- 
forcing a system of treaty law which 
the German, Austrian, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish peoples all 
refused to accept voluntarily. Un- 
der such circumstances, if the con- 
dition of consent were to be fulfilled, 
Geneva had to be endowed with the 
authority to revise or repeal such 
portions of the Paris settlement as 
were unjust. And the World Court 


had to be invested with the power to 


pronounce them invalid when they 
were manifestly contrary to public 
policy, which in this instance was 
international codperation. 


STALEMATE FOR THE LEAGUE 


These steps involved the delega- 
tion by the member nations, to the 
League and Court, of the power to 
revise existing treaty law. 

Otherwise it must be clear that 
the League and Court would be con- 
demned for the future to accept, as 
immutable, laws which were them- 
selves indubitably unfair and unjust. 
And as long as it was without power 
to change these laws, so long the 
victims of these treaty statutes 
would withhold their consent from 
the League and the Court. They 
might formally enter both, hoping 
to obtain that relief to which they 
were entitled. Once they had become 
satisfied that such relief was not to 
be found, then they would see both 
the League and the Court as instru- 
ments to perpetuate injustice and 
not to preserve peace. 

But the countries which were the 
beneficiaries of the peace treaties 
were utterly unwilling to invest the 
League or the Court with the au- 
thority to revise the treaty law, be- 
cause such revision would inevitably 
require of them sacrifices in terri- 
tory, indemnities, or security. On 
the contrary, they sought to have 
the League invested with the physi- 
cal force requisite to defeat any 
challenge to the treaty law. This 
was impossible, because the coun- 
tries which had shared in the vic- 
tory were not equally concerned with 
perpetuating the peace treaties. 

Thus the United States, having 
no interest whatever in the preserva- 
tion of the territorial status quo and 
no substantial stake in the fulfil- 
ment of the reparations provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, refused 
to share in responsibility for the en- 
forcement of the peace treaties, 
which membership in the League 
would involve. In the same fashion, 
the British, although they joined 
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the League, nevertheless reserved to 
themselves the right to decide when 
and where they would assume re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of 
treaty law. 

The League of Nations and the 
World Court were thus tied to that 
body of death which was the treaty 
law of Paris, and were deprived of 
any authority to revise that law, no- 
torious as were certain of its injus- 
tices. They were also without the 
means to enforce the treaty law 
which they could not amend. Ac- 
tual enforcement therefore became 
the task of those countries directly 
interested in its perpetuation. 

Any nation seeking to challenge 
or evade the provisions of this body 
of treaty law could be haled to 
Geneva or The Hague and there tried 
by the Council or Court, in both of 
which the influence of France and 
her allies was supreme. If judgment 
were entered against the defendant, 
then the right of coercion would be 
vested with the beneficiaries of the 
existing treaty law. 

Two illustrations will suffice to 
demonstrate the fashion in which 
this system operated. In his Four- 
teen Points, Wilson had proclaimed 
the principle of self-determination. 
In the armistice terms, the defeated 
nations had been promised that the 
Fourteen Points should be the bases 
of the later treaties of peace. Nev- 
ertheless, the treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain denied to the Ger- 
mans and Austrians the right to 
unite, which they had claimed. 


TO PERPETUATE WRONGS 


This denial, which was a violation 
of the terms of the armistice, did not 
flow from any consideration of right 
or justice. It had its origin exclu- 
sively in the concern for their own 
security of the French, Italian, and 
Czech peoples, for whom the union 
of Austrians and Germans seemed 
the promise of a restoration of the 
Mitteleuropa of the war. When, 
therefore, eleven years later, the 
German and Austrian governments 
undertook to establish a customs 
union, France and her allies invoked 
the treaty law (which, in the mean- 
time, had been reaffirmed in loan 
agreements Austria had been com- 
pelled to subscribe to) and carried 
their case to the World Court. 

As in the original demand of the 
Austrians and Germans for a po- 
litical Anschluss, so in this later at- 
tempt at customs union there was 
nothing unreasonable. It was not 
pretended by France and Italy that 
the action of the German and Aus- 
trian governments was contrary to 
the will of these two peoples. It 
was not argued that such a customs 
union was economically undesirable. 


Instead, the issue was narrowed to 
the question of whether this project 
was consistent with treaty law, re- 
stated in the debt contracts. And 
on that issue the World Court, 
through the votes of judges con- 
trolled by the French and their al- 
lies, pronounced the union illegal. 

Precisely in the same fashion, 
when the Germans, after fifteen 
years of vain effort to obtain a re- 
vision of the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, finally quit both 
the Disarmament Conference and the 
League and presently announced 
their purpose to rearm in defiance 
of treaty law, appeal was again made 
to Geneva. Once more no fair-mind- 
ed person could fail to perceive the 
injustice of a law which compelled 
the great German nation to remain 
disarmed on an armed continent. 
Nevertheless, the Council of the 
League condemned the German ac- 
tion as illegal. 

In Europe, then, the League could 
not—and cannot—do justice. It has 
become an instrument to perpetuate 
wrongs, always available to the bene- 
ficiaries of such wrongs, but never 
within the grasp of those who seek 
to escape. 


LEAGUE FAILURE IN ASIA 


In Asia the failure of the League 
has been of a different .sort, for 
Japanese action in Manchuria con- 
stituted a patent violation of treaty 
law which not only was just but, in 
addition, had been voluntarily ac- 
cepted by the Japanese. 

What Japan did had no justifica- 
tion other than that resting upon the 
claim that national necessities were 
above all treaty law, even when that 
law had been sealed by Japanese 
consent. China took her case to 
Geneva, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in League practice. 
In the name of justice and on the 
basis of a self-evident violation of 
treaty law, China asked the League 
to do as the World Court had done 
in the matter of the Austro-German 
tariff union, when it compelled the 
abandonment of the project. 

But in the Manchurian affair the 
League could do nothing for China 
because the member nations did not 
see their own interests sufficiently 
compromised by Japanese aggression 
to warrant assuming the risks inci- 
dent to coercion. They were willing 
to condemn aggression by words, 
but beyond that they would noi go. 
Yet, even in the face of this self- 
restraint on the part of the League, 
Japan left Geneva. 

The Austrian, German, and Chi- 
nese episodes must demonstrate how 
inexact is the description of the 
League and the Court as constitut- 
ing a collective system for peace. 
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Must the failure of the League be 
accepted as definitive, then, and the 
Geneva experiment abandoned? On 
the contrary, the experiment has 
demonstrated the value of an inter- 
na’ onal organization which at once 
st, lies a place and a machinery for 
international consultation. In both 
respects it has constituted a gain 
for international understanding which 
is valuable beyond exaggeration. 

In so far as the League and the 
Court have failed, that failure has 
resulted exclusively from the at- 
tempt to invest them with responsi- 
bilities which could properly be as- 
signed only to the agencies of a real 
superstate actually fulfilling the two 
essential conditions of consent and 
delegation. Sovereign states are to- 
day equally unwilling to permit any 


international institution to modify 
their frontiers, or to dictate the em- 
ployment of their national forces to 
restrain aggression where their in- 
terests are not directly at stake. 
Under such circumstances the 
whole idea of coercion is unsound. 
The alternative is to make the 
League a center of international con- 
sultation and codperation, and to 
eliminate the idea of coercion which 
is reducing it to a mere headquarters 
of nations resolved to preserve un- 
modified that system of treaty law 
of which they are the beneficiaries. 
As the past years have demonstrated, 
nations are ready to go to council 
and not infrequently to agree in 
council. When agreement has not 
been reached, appeal to coercion has 
at once deprived the League of pres- 


tige because it has failed, and of 
member nations because it was even 
attempted. 

One thing has been proved: There 
is no peaceful way to impose peace. 
As for the proposal to make war to 
prevent war, that is worthy of Bed- 
lam but hardly appropriate for Ge- 
neva. In the light of the lessons of 
the recent past, therefore, the League 
should be relieved of every ‘duty 
which involves resort to coercion and 
pronouncement of moral judgment, 
and the task of the Court should be 
restricted to rendering decision in 
issues voluntarily submitted to it. 

Once the principle of coercion flies 
out of the window of the new Palace 
of the Nations, the United States 
should enter by the front door. Then 
no reason for absence will survive. 


Our Too Abundant Life 


Has eivilization gone crazy? 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 


We strive too often or 


too hard for those things that are of no real value 


E ALL AGREE that the real abun- 

dance of life is determined by the 
health and happiness of the people. 
Some may try to add education or cul- 
ture; others may wish to include sports 
or amusements. But statistics show 
that all those things are mere tools. 
If they succeed in increasing our net 
health and happiness they are useful; 
otherwise they are not. 
Hence the question arises: What pro- 
portion of the things bought and sold 
today make us healthier and happier? 
Frankly I do not know; but I venture 
to say that 80 per cent of the per 
capita increase in products sold since 
the days of our grandparents do not 
add to our health or happiness. 

For instance, glance through the ad- 
vertising columns of the average news- 
paper. A breakdown of three. news- 
papers—small, medium, and large— 
shows advertisers divided as follows: 


Motor cars and accessories 6% 
Clothing and food 26% 
Furniture and household appliances 8% 
Real estate and want ads 20% 
Liquors and tobacco 8% 

tent medicines and toilet prep’s 4% 
J 1ents, including travel 9% 
Remainder 19% 


These advertisements show what the 
people demand today. Nearly half of 
the space is devoted to motors, liquors, 
tobacco, amusements, patent medicines 
(mostly beauty aids), and furniture 
(mostly electrical appliances). 
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When it comes to news columns, I 
believe you will find the space divided 
somewhat in this proportion: 


Sports 24% 
Business and markets 18% 
Politics 14% 
War and other foreign news 10% 
Murders and divorces 8% 
Society and social events 8% 
Syndicated features 8% 
Local news 10% 


This is no criticism of the news- 
papers and magazines. They are my 
best friends. I use the figures merely 
as a handy barometer to show the 
things in which we are mostly interested. 

When we take a day off alone in the 
woods, and look at our efforts in a cold- 
blooded analytical way, we conclude 
that civilization is crazy. We are kill- 
ing ourselves in striving for what is of 
no value, and much of which is under- 
mining our health or happiness. Fur- 
thermore, we conclude tnat our stand- 
ard of living today is slightly, if any, 
above that of 100 years ago. 

Of course we have many more com- 
forts and conveniences than our grand- 
parents had. I merely say that most of 
us are no healthier or happier, and 
that 80 per cent of the nation’s efforts 
during the past hundred years have 
been sheer waste. Indeed, I can defi- 
nitely prove this by statistics. It is true 
that death rates have been lower, but 
not among those above 50 years of age. 
It is true that more young people at- 


tend school nowadays than ever before; 
but crime is increasing even faster than 
intelligence. 

The simple truth is that most of us 
city people are engaged in useless or 
harmful rackets. One group who are 
earning an honest living are the farm- 
ers. Yet even they are praying every 
night that they may be able to get off 
the farms and into some city racket. 
And when I say “racket” I do not limit 
the word to manufacturers, merchants, 
and bankers. Politicians, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and accountants are even bigger 
racketeers. 

Assume that our national income is 
$50,000,000,000. We are spending one- 
sixth of it on crime, sickness, fire loss- 
es, and other preventable accidents. We 
are wasting another sixth upon harm- 
ful foods, excessive drinking or smok- 
ing, disgraceful amusements, gambling, 
cosmetics, joy-riding, and styles. And 
we are wasting another sixth on useless 
overhead, failure to standardize, and 
needless destruction of raw materials. 

In all, these wastes consume one-half 
of our national income. Moreover, I 
am not including anything spent on 
education, travel, art, music, and nor- 
mal amusements. 

All of which means that most of us 
are cussed fools, wearing ourselves out 
like squirrels climbing a wheel in a cage. 
How long we able-bodied men are to 
stand for this nonsense I do not know. 
However, it should be called to our at- 
tention once in a while. 

Certainly the teaching of Jesus about 
property and the lending of money was 
fundamentally sound. If the world had 
taken His advice, and used its time and 
strength to develop character, we all 
would be far healthier and happier 
than we are today. 
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PARKWAYS 


THAT PAY 


BY J. C. FURNAS 


Good planning, clean polities, gave Westchester County 


a superb park system. New York’s wealthy neighbor 


made a sound investment in the days of easy money 


T HE MINK COATS are long since worn 
| out; and the bank, having taken 
over the skyscraper and the movie- 
palace, is still wondering what to do 
with them. It is the distinction of 
the Westchester Parks System to be 
a relic of the Coolidge boom still in 
the original hands, and still operating 
on the basis planned back when every- 
thing was definitely going to 500. 
With the coming of the depression 
the system did cease to grow, like a 
tree in a dry spell. But there is no 
necessity for either pawning or 
scrapping it, and its landscaped 
motor-drives, golf-links, parks and 
beaches spread all over New York’s 
swank Westchester County remain 
as a sleek and healthy example of 
what to do with money when the 
stuff is growing on every bush. 
For ten years, now, civic-minded 
strangers have envied the citizen of 
Westchester his privileges. He can 
spend a sample Sunday at Playland, 
the county’s famous amusement park 
and bathing beach, having driven 
there over the county’s magnificent 
parkways, and, on his way back, pick 
up his son who has been golfing on a 
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county links. Or he could just as well 
have picnicked in one of the county’s 
wooded parks, with a preliminary 
swim in a county pool. 

The statistically minded are star- 
tled to hear that the upkeep of the 
whole system cost the taxpayers of 
one of the richest political subdivi- 
sions in the country little more than 
$100,000 in 1934. Interest and amor- 
tization on the sixty millions the 
layout cost to build are something 
else again. 


BIRTH OF A PLAN 


But, since Westchester is running 
over with prosperous people, the 
county credit survived some bad 
headaches two and three years ago 
and is now thoroughly able to take 
it. For psychological purposes that 
is all water over the dam, anyway, a 
burden to which .the taxpayer has 
long since been reconciled on ac- 
count of its admirable fruits. 

As it stands, the Westchester 
Parks System looks like an elaborate 
project carried out with inflexible 
purpose from the start, like the 
Panama Canal. In historical fact, 
however, its origins were queerly 
casual. It grew like Topsy, branching 
out in directions unpredictable until 
the occasion for branching arrived. 
Intelligence has been unsparingly 
employed throughout; but it was a 
flexible, malleable intelligence, as in- 
timately bound up with particular 
circumstances as a scheme for play- 
ing a bridge-hand. Those who went 
through the mill with the West- 
chester parks will even tell you that 
without these special circumstances 
none of it would have ever come into 
existence. 

The story probably begins when a 
prominent citizen of Westchester, 
killing time in the Scotch town of 
Inverness, found himself on a bridge 
contemplating the little river Ness 
which runs through the town. By 
American standards the Ness is not 





much of a river. But it impressed 
this American because, after running 
clear through a town of fair size, it 
was still clean, with apparently un- 


polluted water and_ undisfigured 
banks. He thought unhappily of the 
contrast between this innocent stream 
and the Bronx River at home, the 
little river which bisects Westchester 
County and comes down through the 
Borough of the Bronx into Long 
Island Sound. 

A hundred years ago poets cele- 
brated the beauties of the Bronx. 
But thirty years back, with its sur- 
roundings pretty thickly settled, it 
was an indecently striking example 
of that combination of dump and 
open sewer which so often makes 
public nuisances of American streams 
—full of old iron, old shoes, old rags, 
old tinware, like a junkman’s wagon, 
not to mention other ingredients that 
the junkmen would not stand for. 

Its deeper reaches were cesspools, 
its shallower reaches spread into 
mosquitoey swamps. The banks pre- 
sented quaint perspectives of rotting 
wagons, coal-yards, gray old shacks, 
and heaps of tin cans; a menace to 
health, a detriment to community 
prosperity, and a sickening waste of 
potential beauty. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


As soon as he got home the promi- 
nent citizen started agitation for 
something to be done about it. It 
took six years to wangle the state 
legislature and New York City into 
line, and it was almost war time be- 
fore work was really started, the 
county paying three-fourths of the 
expenses and the city one-fourth. 
And it was all of twenty years after 
the ball was started roiling that 
Bronx River Parkway, the germ of 
the system, was opened to the public. 

A slow start, but that very slow- 
ness gave ample time for trial and 
error. By the time Bronx Parkway 
was finished, the technique of fur- 
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ther progress was well worked out. 
For one thing, the commission which 
supervised the job consisted of able, 
prosperous citizens, unpaid, contrib- 
uting highly valuable time and ex- 
perience—a pattern followed later in 
the county set-up. They were vigi- 
lant and enterprising managers, any- 
thing but figureheads, and, since 
they had no political axes to grind, 
kept the project insulated from job- 
bery and time-serving. 

They set up the precedent of dis- 
pensing wherever possible with the 
expensive delays of condemnation in 
acquiring land, and they established 
the practice of openly publishing 
the prices paid, to discourage other 
property-owners from bleeding the 
community. Their skill in selecting 
engineering talent started the scheme 
on a brilliant tradition of technical 
achievement. 

The result—a wide strip of former 
swamp and dump on both sides of 
the Bronx River, green with grass 
and shaded with trees, enclosing a 
rolling single or double ribbon of 
smooth highway, set off with rough 
masonry bridges and underpasses, 
was a masterly setting for the re- 
formed stream itself. Junk, mosqui- 
toes, and sewage had all vanished. 
The river was clean and small as it 
had been in Indian times, spreading 
into clear, shining pools, amusing it- 
self with miniature rapids, its po- 
tentialities as a natural thing of 
beauty completely realized—and no 
longer so polluted that the wild fowl 
in the Bronx Zoo down the line got 
sick from living in it. 

The Bronx job was still incom- 
plete when the county vividly showed 
that it had got the idea and wanted 
more of the same. Six months be- 
forehand the Westchester Parks 


Commission was set up—a strictly 
county body, patterned after the 
Bronx Commission, and taking over 
its work to be extended wherever it 
would do the most good. 

At this point enter the first bit of 
exceptional luck. Westchester is Re- 
publican by temperament, and in 
those times was under the domina- 
tion of a formidable and intelligent 
Republican party leader named Wil- 
liam L. Ward. He was that rare but 
not unknown phenomenon in Ameri- 
can politics, a boss with a real civic 
conscience, for all that he ran his 
bailiwick with the skilful vigor of a 
cowhand bulldogging a steer, 


BENEVOLENT BOSS 


He had evidently observed and 
pondered the way a non-paid, non- 
partisan, non-log-rolling commission 
had put the Bronx job over, and 
agreed with public opinion that more 
of the same was good medicine for 
Westchester. At least, as soon as the 
new commission was formed, he laid 
down the law to his county board of 
supervisors. Gentlemen, he said in 
effect, these folks are on the level, so 
lay off and let ’em write their own 
ticket. If I hear of any monkey-busi- 
ness, there’ll be trouble. 

The weight he carried is best 
shown by the fact that only once did 
the board of supervisors fail to make 
appropriations for the commission 
by unanimous vote. And the Ward 
influence stayed with the commission 
like a pillar of fire by night all 
through the boom. 

Without such vigilant backing 
from the political king of the county, 
the commission could never have got 
the sixty millions it used, or, sup- 
posing it had, could never have so 
spent it as to get the county all its 
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PICTURES COURTESY WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK COMMISSION 


Casino at Playland, Westchester County’s amusement park at Rye, on Long Island 


Sound. Playland is a model for all park planners; an honest job, paying real profits 
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money’s worth. In his own person 
Mr. Ward was a standing guarantec 
that the parks system could hire the 
best people regardless, buy materials 
without reference to who owned the 
business, fire workmen without kick- 
backs from district leaders. Obvious- 
ly this was the biggest piece of luck 
that any public works program ever 
enjoyed. 

Westchester stretches from “New 
York City north to the level of 
Peekskill. Two sides of it are water 
—Long Island Sound on the south- 
east, the lake-like lower Hudson on 
the west. Its northern half is rugged, 
with hollow after hollow filled with 
the artificial lakes of the New York 
City water system. The commission 
had a wealth of picturesque raw ma- 
terial to work with. But, with canni- 
ness characteristic of the business 
men who sat on it, it left esthetics 
out when cajoling public opinion in- 
to investing more and more money. 
It could and did confine itself to talk- 
ing turkey in clear, cold terms of 
dollars and cents. 


BOOM ON THE BRONX 


Within two years the improvement 
of the Bronx River had raised as- 
sessed valuations of nearby property 
by $200,000,000. By 1929 real estate 
assessments all over the county had 
increased a billion—from $800,000,- 
000 to $1,800,000,000, if you want to 
figure it out in percentages. The 
impetus of the rise was so great that 
it took three years of depression to 
level the rising curve off. These 
large, brutal figures stifled argument. 
The investment of sixty millions was 
obviously paying dividends like a 
drunkard’s dream of a gold-mine. 

Engineers and landscapers did 
their share to make these figures 
possible. They worked out principles 
of parkway construction which, be- 
sides bidding fair to revolutionize 
highways, really did give the abutting 
property-owner a break. These park- 
ways, restricted to non-commercial 
traffic, running the length of the 
county and crisscrossing it at strate- 
gic angles, are not merely revisions 
of already existing roads. They took 
back routes along streams, where 
cheap land enabled the county to buy 
wide strips on both sides of the road- 
way—land to be planted and sodded 
and cleaned up into pleasing pictures, 
land to insulate adjacent dwellings 
from the noise and lack of privacy 
that go with well travelled roads. In 
other words, these technical experts 
did for roads what they had already 
done for the Bronx River, dissecting 
away nuisance properties and step- 
ping up the immense natural advan- 
tages of the site. 

The commission’s financial policy 
also contributed to this end. Early in 
the game the commission prudently 
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determined to provide for the evil 
day when the civic honeymoon should 
be finished. Lavish appropriations, 
intelligent backing from the local 
boss, adoring public opinion—none 
of that would last forever. At that 
future date when local politicians 
would get out of hand and money be 
hard to come by, public opinion 
might wake up with a headache un- 
less these improvements produced 
something like the revenue required 
to operate them. That is why they 
arranged to make the equivalents of 
the hot-dog stand and the filling sta- 
tion foot part of the maintenance 
bill. As owner of all the land for 
wide stretches on both sides of the 
roadway, the commission has pur- 
veyors of food and fuel right where 
it wants them. 

The conventional shoddy hot-dog 
stand was metamorphosed into a 
series of inobtrusive and well run 
restaurants, with short-term leases 
on buildings built by the commission 
in accordance with a general archi- 
tectural scheme, on annual rentals 
which will pay for the buildings in a 
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few years. Filling-stations are equal- 
ly tasteful and inobtrusive estab- 
lishments run on the same terms. 
None of them dares put up so much 
as a new sign without the commis- 
sion’s leave. 

It costs lots of money to maintain 
and patrol so much territory—the 
special park police force alone comes 
to $200,000 a year. But in 1934 the 
parkways themselves, by such means, 
paid better than half what it cost to 
run them. What is probably even 
more important, this strict control 
over concessionaires keeps the park- 
ways as civic assets. The ordinary 
through highway is about as cosy a 
neighbor as a railroad freight road 
and ruins property values all along 
the line. 

Early in the game the commission 
began branching away from the 
straight parkway business, buying 
and improving land to provide public 
breathing-space in large parks. Pro- 
viding beaches was the next logical 
step. That began with the purchase 
of Glen Island on Long Island Sound, 
which had been a popular resort in 


BAYOU TO BOULEVARD 


This unsightly mud-turtle pasture, drained 
and filled in, made a firm base for the 
motor parkway shown in the lower picture, 
These pictures, taken from the same spot, 
show the results obtained by the resource. 
ful planning of Westchester’s Park System 


the last century—the General Slo- 
cum of tragic memory was taking a 
load of excursionists to Glen Island 
when it burned with a loss of more 
than 1,000 lives, in 1904. Since that 
disaster, however, it had degenerated 
into a meagrely patronized mess of 
shacks and sand. With Glen Island 
cleaned up and provided with casino 
and bathhouses, one thing led to an- 
other until the commission found 
itself impelled into the amusement 
park business. That was a lucky 
break, too. When the seven lean 
years arrived, it was the amusement 
park which did the most toward 
keeping that annual operating deficit 
down barely above six figures. 


THE PAYOFF 


It had happened that the town of 
Rye, a high-hat community with its 
own beach restricted to citizens of 
the town, wanted to get rid of its 
nearest neighbor, a strip of fine beach 
infested by the most dubious kind of 
popular resort. The smells, noises 
and patrons of a small-time, cheap 
and shabby Coney Island were leak- 
ing over the town line. The commis- 
sion thought a while and then sug- 
gested buying the offending beach 
and turning it into an amusement 
park of good character. Public opin- 
ion began uneasily to wonder if this 
wasn’t branching out a little too far. 
And Rye itself, although only too 
willing to see its anomalous neighbor 
wiped out, was by no means keen to 
have it replaced by something bigger 
and probably even noisier and smell- 
ier. By that time, however, the com- 
mission’s prestige was practically in- 
vulnerable, and the deal was put 
through. 

That was the beginning of Play- 
land, a clean, honest, handsome, full- 
scale amusement park, which has 
since become a model for the world. 
It has everything an amusement park 
usually has except the petty rackets 
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and nuisances. The commission care- 
fully retains direct control of bath- 
ing, the casino, and the big rides, 
leaving only the small pickings to 
concessionaires—and checks up on 
them severely. The results have de- 
lighted the apprehensive inhabitants 
of Rye and ravished the county in 
general. At the bottom of the de- 
pression Playland had four million 
customers a year and paid a couple 
of hundred thousand annual profit 
into the commission’s operating fund. 
The gentleman who wanted the Bronx 
to be as respectable a stream as the 
Ness would have been startled to hear 
that he was sowing the seed of the 
finest amusement park in the coun- 
try. But that was how it worked out. 
While times were good it kept right 
on working out. The commission 
went in for golf-courses and swim- 
ming-pools, with fees that turn into 
small but welcome profits. It ac- 
quired and developed beaches on the 
Hudson. The depression put the lid 
on when a couple of projects were 
still in blueprints and they are post- 
poned until nobody knows when. One 
of them, a toll parkway, planned to 
relieve the congestion of non-com- 
mercial traffic on the Boston Post 
Road, could not even be salvaged— 
although the land was all bought— 
by turning it into a self-liquidating 
scheme to attract federal funds. 
Westchester’s unemployment index is 
relatively low, which makes federal 
funds hard to come by in any quan- 
tity—and, besides, there are vague 
rumors of shadowy but very real 
political considerations involved. 
When or if the clouds do lift, the 
situation will not be the same any- 
way. The indispensable Mr. Ward 
has died in the meantime, and it will 
no longer be so simple to keep the 
petty politicians’ feet out of the 
trough. And the whole thing was al- 
Ways a tissue of exceptions anyway. 
Elsewhere you can occasionally find 


DITCH TO RIVER 


Another pair of pictures, showing the 
change wrought at one point on the banks 
of the Bronx River, at White Plains. The 
once offensive stream has been changed 
froma fetid nuisancetoacharming stretch 


of clear water, refreshing to city eyes 
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a civic-minded political leader. Other 
communities possess comparable 
wealth and citizens of equal public 
spirit, and include terrain of com- 
parable scenic advantages. But the 
odds are dead against all four of 
those elements being found in the 
same place, at the same times as a 
great burst of prosperity. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the example of Westchester is wholly 
barren for other localities going in 
for one or another kind of improve- 
ments. It is a dramatic illustration 
of the good results of keeping such 
jobs out of politics as far as possible 
—and how far possible it is depends 
on the local set-up. It also points out 
the advantages of keeping public 
opinion abreast of what goes on. 
The Bronx Parkway as a beginning 
sold Westchester so thoroughly that 
it took the greatest panic in history 
to slow down the momentum of the 
civic pride aroused. Whoever sup- 
plies the funds, any community do- 
ing such work will save all kinds of 
grief by doing a conspicuous part of 
the job on a small scale as a sample 


of the rest, picking the worst pos- 
sible eyesore to serve as an example 
of reform. 

And then there is also the im- 
portant matter of making projects 
produce revenue. For the rest of it, 
the commission’s veterans say that 
if they had it to do over again they 
would work altogether differently. 
During good times they would mere- 
ly buy land—prices will be up, of 
course, but it is only in prosperous 
periods that any community will sink 
money in real estate. They would 
hold all construction until times were 
not so good, with labor and materials 
costing less. By working on that 
basis, Westchester could have saved 
itself millions and, by the same to- 
ken, given lots of employment when 
it would have done the most good. 

But that is all hindsight. The con- 
spicuous angle is the way the citizen 
of Westchester settles down into the 
solid comfort of his gigantic estate 
of parkways and beaches and parks. 
The boom may be over, but, unlike 
the rest of the world, he has some- 
thing to remember it by. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S GAS WORKS 


One hundred years of public 


hundred years since gas was first 

distributed through the street of 
Philadelphia from a central plant. 
Unevenly but irresistibly, like the 
gathering flow of a great river from 
its far-away source, the huge and 
complex modern gas service of today 
that meets the demands of a city of 
two millions of people has evolved 
slowly but steadily from the small 
beginning long ago. 

Almost from the very start the 
Philadelphia Gas Works has been 
owned by the City, but the advances 
which have placed it in the fore- 
front of the gas utility systems of 
the country have been made under 
the management and operation of a 
privately owned corporation, The 
United Gas Improvement Company, 
which has leased the plant from the 
City since 1897. Indeed, the words 
“gas” and “U. G. I.’’ have become 
synonymous to the average Phila- 
delphian. 

The first city in the world to use 
gas for lighting was London, in 
1807, and in 1816 Baltimore became 
the first city to introduce gas illumi- 
nation in the United States. Boston 
and New York preceded Philadelphia 
by more than a decade in following 
suit. Thus it is a commentary upon 
the staunch conservatism of good 
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Old Retort *“*Room?’’ 


old Philadelphia to note the fear and 
doubt which greeted the proposal to 
erect a gas plant in this City, de- 
spite the evidence that gas lighting 
was being used successfully in other 
communities. 

A number of prominent Philadel- 
phians petitioned Councils in 1833 
not to proceed with the construction 
of a gas works. Parts of the text of 
that petition, which now seems so 
incongruous, are so interesting and 
amusing that they are quoted as 
follows: 


REMONSTRANCE 


Against Lighting With Gas 


Philadelphia, Nov. 28, 1833. 
“To the Honorable the Select and 
Common Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia 
“GENTLEMEN: 

“The subscribing beg leave re- 
spectfully to remonstrate against the 
plan now in agitation for lighting the 
city with gas, as they consider it a 
most inexpedient, offensive . . . mode 
of lighting. 

“. . » And when we consider that 
this powerful .. . agent must neces- 
sarily be often left to the care of 
youth, domestics and careless peo- 
ple, we only wonder that the conse- 
quences have not been more appall- 
ing. It is also an uncertain light, 


service 


sometimes suddenly disappearing 
and leaving streets and houses in 
total darkness. 

“The Waters of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, now considered the most 
pure and salubrious in the world, as 
many long voyages have fully tested, 
must soon, we fear, experience the 
deterioration which has reduced the 
water of the Thames to the present 
impure and unhealthy state, for no 
reservoir will be able to contain the 
immense fetid drains from such an 
establishment, and very soon the 
rivers must be their receptacle... 


the constant digging up of the 


Streets, the circumstance of the gas 


pipes which at the intersection of 
each square must come in contact 


with the water pipes, are difficulties 
and evils which we would anxiously 


avoid. 

“In conclusion, we earnestly so- 
licit that the lighting of our city 
with oil may be continued .. .” 

One can hardly blame the citizens 
for turning down several earlier wild 
schemes, such as that of an indi- 
vidual, with more enthusiasm than 
common sense, who proposed to light 
the streets from towers, in each of 
which gas would be made. This gen- 
tleman expressed the opinion that 
the whole city could be lighted from 
one tower three hundred feet high. 
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More as a spectacle and as an ad- 
vertisement than as a practicable 
service, the Chestnut Street Theatre 
and Peale’s Museum, as well as the 
residence of a venturesome citizen at 
Seventh and Lombard Streets, were 
lighted with “the gas,” as it was 
called. The lights in the Museum 
were finally abandoned because of 
the quite justifiable fear of fire, since 
the generating plant was in a closet 
under a stairway. 

There were other practical objec- 
tions to the innovation. There was 
fear of the destructive competition 
introduced by gas. Experience in 
other cities had shown that gas 
street lighting seriously injured the 
oil business. Gas had to compete in 
those days with whale oil and can- 
dles. In their efforts to discourage 
the introduction of gas street lights, 
the oil dealers cut the price on oil 
for public lamps until it sold at 80 
cents per gallon—2z2 cents below the 
market for other purposes. 


MOONLIGHT COMPETITION 

Neither the cupidity of the oil 
dealers nor the fears of the conserva- 
tive citizens could stop the develop- 
ment of the infant industry. The 
good old method of agitating a pub- 
lic question by writing to the editor 
was invoked by one reader of Poul- 
son’s Daily Advertiser: “Allow me, 
Mr, Editor, one corner of your paper 
—Are we ever to have our City bet- 
ter lighted than it is at present? 
Could a portion of the Girard Fund 
be better employed than by procur- 
ing lamps of an entirely different 
construction than those at present 
in use, having reflectors at the top 
instead of a dark colored tin which 
seems to absorb the light? Would 
not gas give double the quantum of 
light at the same or probably less 
expense?” The indignant gentleman 
then goes on to complain that the 
oil lamps were not lighted if the Al- 
manac showed that there was—or 
should be—moonlight, even if the 
night was one of darkness or dismal 
rain. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to know that even after the 
city was illuminated by gas, the 
Street lamps were not lighted on 
moonlit nights until 1845. 

The question of lighting was of 
Such obvious public interest that 
there were repeated offers from in- 
dividuals to install gas plants and 
it was in commenting on these of- 
fers that the City gave the first in- 
dication of its intention of establish- 
ing a gas works. 


ACTION BY CITY COUNCILS 


The first definite steps towards the 
establishment of a gas plant came 
in 1834. City Councils engaged Mr. 
S. V. Merrick, a gentleman of out- 
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Cleaning Stand Pipe—Old Retort House 


standing character and ability, to 
go to Europe and report back to 
them on city lighting by gas. 

As the result of Mr. Merrick’s re- 
port in 1834, the City proceeded with 
the construction of a gas works. 

Nothing now remains of this ini- 
tial Works except two buildings used 
by the operators of, a parking lot 
that occupies most of the space. Ob- 
solescence and inadequacy have done 
their part. However, there are still 
in use several miles of original mains 
laid in 1835 or shortly afterwards. 
Railroad and subway construction 
caused the removal of the rest of 
this pipe, which was still in first- 
class condition. Few industries can 
show an equally long use of their 
facilities. 

In order to protect the City from 
increases in taxation and other loss- 
es, the ordinance passed by Councils 
required that the Works should be 
privately owned—with all the risks 
that ownership entailed—and man- 
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aged by City-appointed Trustees. 
The stock certificates of the own- 
ers of the gas works contained a re- 
capture clause whereby the City 
could, at its option, take over the 
stock and give the holder thereof a 
20-year 6 per cent loan. It was a 
certainty, therefore, that if the ven- 
ture were a success the investors 
would lose their stock and at the 
same time any long-continued ma- 
terial gain from the risk they under- 
took, and if it were not a success, 
they would lose their capital. It 
would be difficult to finance a mod- 
ern business upon such a basis. 


MANUFACTURE BEGUN 


On February 8, 1836, the manu- 
facture of gas was actually begun 
and two days later forty-six gas 
lamps were lighted on Second Street 
from Vine to South. There were only 
two premises with a total of nine- 
teen private lights equipped to use 
gas on the first day of its availa- 
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bility. Thus, conservatively and 
carefully, Philadelphia started its 
gas works one hundred years ago, 
under private ownership and public 
management—the situation later re- 
versing itself and becoming as it is 
today, public ownership and private 
management. 

The contemporary newspapers did 
not give much space to the starting 
of the Works. They were more in- 
terested in reporting the anti-rail- 
road agitation of the day and the 
war with the Seminoles in Florida. 
They also gave considerable space to 
a citizen who was complaining that 
saloons along the Erie Canal aver- 
aged one every quarter mile through- 
out its length. Perhaps drunken 
canal boat driving was a real prob- 
lem in those days. However, the 
United States Gazette of February 
12, 1836, found room for the an- 
nouncement that ‘the experiments 
which the gas company have made 
in the street and in Mr. Neil’s house 
in Dock Street are highly gratify- 
ing to the public.” A few days later 
we find a little propaganda: ‘Our 
citizens appear to be delighted with 
the gas. Its light is so strong and 
beautiful that the common lamps in 
the street look dim in its effulgent 
blaze.” 


BUSINESS EXPANDED 


Business for the Philadelphia Gas 
Works expanded rapidly. At the end 
of 1837, it was stated with pride— 
“besides the City Hall, State House, 
the public offices, the market house, 
theatres, circus, all the public hotels 
and most of the stores on the lines 
of the pipes, it is used with great 
advantage and satisfaction in sev- 
eral churches and in private dwell- 
ing houses.” Three years later the 
situation was promising enough for 
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the City to exercise its option and 
after six years of pioneering, private 
ownership stepped out in 1841. 

In 1850, there was a serious flood 
in the Schuylkill which halted manu- 
facture and cut off the supply to the 
City. Other lesser floods had stopped 
manufacture for short times, but 
had never interfered with the gen- 
eral supply to the City. The only 
other complete stoppage of supply in 
the century occurred in 1868, and 
was caused by a strike of retort 
house workers. After the City was 
in darkness one night, the demands 
of the strikers were granted. 

Gas was still used almost exclu- 
sively for light. The engineer of the 
works, in a report in 1851, mentioned 
several different ways of making 
gas and commented upon the fact 
that “these schemes do not bear up- 
on their face the evidence of absurd- 
ity or impracticability, such as at- 
taches to the famous project of elec- 
tric light, so much agitated a year 
or two back.” It is to be hoped he 
was a better engineer than prophet. 


EARLY COOKING BY GAS 


Cooking by gas is mentioned in 
Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room 
Companion in 1854, in which an edi- 
torial describes gas cooking in the 
following terms: ‘Cooking freed 
from the disagreeable accompani- 
ments of smoke, and dust, and 
grease, is somewhat of a novelty in 
the history of the cuisine. There is 
so wide a distance between the draw- 
ing room and the kitchen, that we 
are generally willing to ignore the 
latter altogether, or at least, ac- 
knowledge its existence only in the 
results. But here the whole legion of 
pots and pans, and cooks and scul- 
lions, is incontinently banished; and 
in their place, we have a neat and 
serviceable apparatus, which dis- 
charges as well, if not better, all the 
duties of the above agents, while 
greatly avoiding their annoyances. 
For instance, nothing is seen but an 
astral lamp, with eighty jets of its 
circular burner, upon a center-table; 
over it a tin cone, and within that 
a substantial piece of beef, weigh- 
ing perhaps ten pounds. The roast- 
ing is completed in less than two 
hours, and with consumption of the 
most trifling quantity of gas. A drip- 
ping-pan catches the juices of the 
meat, and the whole is thoroughly 
done. There are tin boilers for boil- 
ing, and conveniences for baking, 
etc. The flavor of the viands is more 
perfect than when cooked in the or- 
dinary way, and the expense of the 
process amounts to mere nothing.” 

Dissatisfaction with the unques- 
tionably poor service and the obvious 
opportunity for profit in putting the 
manufacture and distribution of gas 
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on a business-like basis probably 
was responsible for offers which 
commenced to be received for the 
sale of the gas works in 1883. In 
1884, an ordinance was introduced 
for the sale of the gas works for 
$15,000,000, with the provision that 
gas would be supplied to customers 
for $1.50 and that the City would re- 
ceive free gas for its lamps. The 
price later dropped to $10,000,000, 
gas to be supplied at $1.60 and no 
free gas for street lamps, but there 
were no takers. These prices showed 
the decrease in costs of gas since 
the $3.50 price which was set at the 
inception of service. 

The management was transferred 
from the Trustees to the City itself 
in 1887, and put under the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The first re- 
port of the Director called attention 
to the inadequacy of the Works. On 
Christmas Eve, 1888, the City nearly 
ran out of gas. 

There is no record of the City 
management having attempted to in- 
crease the consumption of gas. The 
quality of the gas and the pressure 
could not well be compared with 
those of today. Bills had to be paid 
at the office from which they were 
rendered. The West Philadelphia 
office was open only five days a 
month and the Bridesburg office was 
open only five days every three 
months. Long lines of citizens neces- 
sarily formed at the pay windows of 
these offices and much time was con- 
sumed in payment of bills. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONTRACT 


Obviously, something had to be 
done. It was—with the formation in 
1888 by business men not connected 
with the City Government, of the 
Philadelphia Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. This group entered upon an 
extraordinary contract with the 
City which showed confidence in 
their ability to better conditions and 
also what those conditions must have 
been. They took upon themselves to 
supply gas to the City on a yearly 
contract, with no obligation on the 
part of the City to take more gas in 
any one day than it wanted. In the 
event of the termination of the con- 
tract, the City could require the re- 
moval in ninety days of all the Phila- 
delphia Gas Improvement Company’s 
buildings from the space that they 
occupied at the Richmond Works. 

The United Gas Improvement 
Company had been formed in 1882. 
The company owned valuable basic 
patents and, in promoting these, had 
become the owner and manager of 
gas plants in other cities. During its 
period of expansion it acquired, in 
1890, the Philadelphia Gas Improve- 
ment Company. When conditions in 
the City plants, and service con- 
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tinued to be so unsatisfactory, in 
spite of an assured supply of gas, 
that action of some sort was im- 
perative, U. G. I. was the logical 
answer. A locally managed and 
financed organization, it had the 
ability and experience necessary to 
operate the City’s plant properly. 


U. G. I. ACQUIRES LEASE 


Negotiations for a lease were com- 
pleted and on December 1, 1897, the 
Philadelphia Gas Works was taken 
over by U. G. I. The public was 
skeptical but willing to be shown 
that the service could and would be 
improved. The new management 
made a prompt and conscientious ef- 
fort to provide improved service. 

The provisions of the first lease of 
the City-owned gas works to U. G. I. 
were inflexible. They called for a sale 
price of gas to the consumer of $1.00 
per thousand cubic feet, no more, no 
less, regardless of condition or quan- 
tity. This provision for dollar gas 
became as popular a slogan in the 
public mind as the “5-cent fare.” 
U. G. I. received for its operating 
and management costs a decreasing 
portion of the customers’ dollar, 
which portion, after 1917, remained 
fixed at 75 cents, the City receiving 
the difference of 25 cents as a rental. 
U. G. I. also agreed to spend at least 
$4,000,000 within three years and 
not less than $15,000,000 for better- 
ments in the period of the lease, 
thirty years, in addition to spending 
such other sums as might be neces- 
sary to keep the works in first-class 
condition. Free gas was provided for 
street lights and public buildings 
and U. G. I. was to install 300 ad- 
ditional street lamps annually as 
well as to maintain and operate all 
street lamps. 

The inflexible nature of this first 
lease worked very much to the det- 
riment of U. G. I. during the war 
years, and the second or present 
lease did away with this inequity and 
provided for a fluctuating scale of 
prices, based on varying costs and 
providing promotional rates to en- 
courage larger use. In addition, the 
City receives back from the company 
the sum of $4,200,000 a year as rent- 
al, which is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 23c per thousand cubic feet 
used by the consumers. 

During the thirty years that 
U. G. I. operated the works under 
this first lease, many changes oc- 
curred in the industry. One of the 
most important was the introduction 
of the Welsbach burner which pro- 
longed for thirty years the lighting 
Service rendered by gas. Its mantle 
gave four times as much light from 
only 60 per cent of the gas used in 
the old open flame burners. It, to- 
gether’ with many other improve- 
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ments in the technical part of the 
business, was developed by U. G. I. 

It is conceivable that the gas in- 
dustry, here and elsewhere, might 
well have collapsed had it not been 
for the Welsbach mantle. At the 
time the electric light began to in- 
vade the field, illumination was vir- 
tually the only object of gas manu- 
facture. In all industrial history 
there are few instances such as this 
—that an industry, faced with the 
entire loss of its business to a com- 
peting agent, has been able to shift 
completely its field of activity and 
go on to even more prosperous pro- 
duction. 

Thus we find in this period the 
gradual introduction of gas cooking, 
which was given tremendous impetus 
by the serious anthracite strike in 
1902. At the time U. G. I. took over 
operation of the gas works, its man- 
agement was beginning to realize the 
possibility of such cooking and was 
actually demonstrating it in other 
cities. The difficulty of getting coal, 
due to the strike made a golden op- 
portunity for gas ranges in Phila- 
delphia. Sales of ranges mounted to 
a maximum of 500 a day during two 
weeks and during one month an 
average of 300 ranges were con- 
nected daily. 


CITY AND COMPANY 


The close and continuing connec- 
tion between Philadelphia and the 
U. G. I. in the service of gas supply 
makes mutual advantage necessary, 
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as it must be in all successful trans- 
actions. As nearly forty years of this 
connection draws to a close, the 
citizen-owner may well take satis- 
faction in the way his property has 
been administered. The first lease 
with U. G. I. expired in 1927. In 
making a new lease, advantage was 
taken of recommendations made in 
1921 by an impartial gas commission 
and of the experience gained from 
the first lease. The result—as might 
have been expected—was another ap- 
pointment of U. G. I. as operator on 
behalf of the citizens. The second 
lease avoided the drawbacks of the 
first and has provided good gas serv- 
ice at a cost which, a few gener- 
ations ago, would have seemed un- 
believably low. At the end of the 
century, the price of gas is one quar- 
ter of what it was at the beginning, 
while the cost of living has increased 
at least three-fold. 

The early intention that Philadel- 
phia should own its gas works for 
the benefit of its citizens has been 
fulfilled. The vicissitudes that de- 
veloped in the years intervening 
after the auspicious start may have 
been but growing pains. The “power- 
ful agent” has served the children 
and grandchildren of the timorous 
petitioners of 1833 well and faithful- 
ly for 100 years. 
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FRANCE WRITES UP “EETLAIRE” 


HEN HITLER’S troops marched in- 

to the Rhineland, France reacted 
violently. France mobilized—not 
troops, it is true, but public opinion 
—in a strong front against the tradi- 
tional German menace. The press, 
the man inthe street, and particularly 
the man in the field (all important in 
an agricultural country like France) 
acclaimed a firm stand against the 
danger from across the Rhine. But 
they also wanted friendly overtures 
to Germany, some favoring direct 
rapprochement, others a renewed ef- 
fort along the lines of that will-o-the- 
wisp of modern diplomacy, ‘“collec- 
tive security”. 

Here are some expressions of opin- 
ion which a reporter for the Paris Le 
Journal gathered. A truck-driver in 
Nantes in the west of France struck 
a belligerent note, ‘I would have mo- 
bilized five army classes immediately 
to show the Germans we aren’t 
afraid.” A group of workers in the 
famous vineyards of Nuits-Saint- 
Georges, in Burgundy, agreed, “A 
Franco-German entente? Sure, that’s 
necessary.”’ Two workers in the beet 
fields of Picardy (occupied by the 
Germans in the World War) were 
more explicit. First worker: “Do we 
believe that a Franco-German recon- 
ciliation is possible? And are we for 
it? Of course.”’ Second worker: “Of 
course, but on the condition that we 
have a strong government. We must 
get an understanding with Germany, 
but at the same time we must have a 
strong army.” 


THE FASCISTS SPEAK OUT 


Politicians, public leaders, and jour- 
nalists expressed much the same spirit 
in newspaper articles. From right to 
left, from fascist to communist, how- 
ever, the tone varied. The right laid 
emphasis on firmness, the left on col- 
lective security. Colonel Casimir de 
la Rocque, leader of the fascist Croix 
de Feu, says in his organ Le Flambeau, 
“We shall ardently join in raising up 
the courage of the victors against the 
insolence of M. Hitler and his incom- 
prehension of our national virtues; 
faithful partisans of a Franco-Ger- 
man equilibrium, we will remain deaf 
to the proposals of Hitler so long as 
they are accompanied by challenges 
and rodomontades.” M. Pierre Tait- 
tinger, head of the fascist Jeunesses 
Patriotes, joins in, “I think that as a 
result of this shock, which was brutal 
but which also contained concrete 
propositions that take account of the 
need of one country for the other, it 
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will be possible to find a modus viven- 
di which will assure us a durable 
peace guaranteed by our force.” 

Not fascist, perhaps, but conserv- 
ative is Figaro, once the property of 
the great perfumé-magnate Coty. Its 
diplomatic expert, Wladimir d’Ormes- 
son, takes a gloomy view of the im- 
plications which are rather hard on 
the idea of collective security. In the 
view of Figaro, as well as of other 
right papers, France must take a firm 
stand backed by force against Ger- 
many, but must look also toward 
conciliation directly with Germany. 

Says M. d’Ormesson: “Let us talk 
of things as they really are. The 
drama is not that the demilitarized 
zone has ceased to exist. The light- 
ning rapidity with which the German 
troops have occupied it (and this says 
much for the preparation of this 
coup de theatre) shows well enough 
that it is a matter of a quite fictitious 
security. 

“The drama is that on one side 
there are two democracies which have 
such a horror of war and violence 
that, in spite of their power, they do 
everything to avoid it; and that, on 
the other side, there is a dictatorship 
which no control limits, which no 
scruple stops, and which uses and 
abuses the pacific disposition of its 
neighbors, a disposition which the 
dictatorship well knows and which it 
despises, in order to push its advan- 
tages from provocation to provoca- 
tion, and to install thus a sort of 
blackmail over Europe. Ah! One can 
be quite sure that if Hitler’s Ger- 
many had had a feeling that she was 
running a serious risk, never would 
she have staged this coup d’etat.” 

The nationalism of the French, al- 
ways profoundly suspicious of Ger- 
many, now gloomily fatalistic, is well 
expressed by Le Petit Meridional of 
Montpellier, ‘The gravity of this coup 
is not that it is a spontaneous mani- 
festation limited only to today. On 
the contrary, it is part of a program 
which was not conceived by Hitler, 
but of which he is an executant. 

“Indeed it was Stresemann who 
said: We must go towards our objec- 
tive progressively, by regular and 
well codrdinated steps. It was Strese- 
mann who indicated the methods 
which his successors must follow, to 
go from one proof of power to an- 
other, but without ceasing to reas- 
sure neighbors in speaking to them of 
rapprochement, so that all manifes- 
tations of force might appear des- 
tined to pacify Europe. Hitler was 


not such a bad pupil. He has applied 
the principles of the great restorer of 
the German empire. He counselled 
his compatriots to free themselves 
from the chains of the Versailles 
Treaty before passing to positive ac- 
tion; that is to say, before expanding 
the boundaries of the Reich. Well, at 
last the chains have been thrown 
aside. After French evacuation of the 
Rhineland, there was German reoccu- 
pation of the Saar and liquidation of 
the reparations question, then the re- 
establishment of compulsory military 
service and rearmament. Finally the 
reestablishment of the sovereignty of 
the Reich over the whole of her terri- 
tory. The first part of the program is 
thus accomplished. Now they can 
pass to the second. One can look for- 
ward to the making of a greater Ger- 
many by the annexation of Austria 
or the invasion of the Ukraine.” 


HERRIOT AND THE REICH 


Turning to the left, we must note 
the utterances of Herriot, perhaps the 
most generally popular politician in 
France. In articles in L’Information 
of Paris and the Depeche of Toulouse, 
he says, ‘Look, my English friends: 
Germany has committed two faults. 
The first was to occupy the Rhine- 
land, the second was to trample down 
all the procedures of arbitration, of 
conciliation. That is what disturbs 
me; that is what terrifies me. If a 
nation is authorized to execute justice 
directly, even in the case when she is 
in the right, let us no longer speak 
about peace. That would not be hon- 
est. For my part, if international 
politics becomes the servant of force 
and the accomplice of audacity, I can- 
not conscientiously believe in the 
right of preaching peace through arbi- 
tration. Icould not accept what would 
be hypocrisy in my own eyes. 

“It is not a question of being pro- 
French or anti-French. It is a ques- 
tion of defending the right, and so far 
we have found no other way of being 
right than organizing the world... I 
persist in thinking that we must seek 
a system of collective security. I re- 
main faithful to my triple formula: 
arbitration, security, and disarma- 
ment. ... All the more reason for 
gathering republicans around a gov- 
ernment here in France which can de- 
fend both the security of France and 
peace.” 

The last remark indicates that the 
Grand Old Man of French politics, 
while he was apparently addressing 
the British, also was talking to the 
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French elector. For the recent elec- 
tions which brought the Popular 
Front (the bloc of liberals, socialists, 
and communists) into power engaged 
the attention of all political leaders 
as much as did the belligerency of 
Germany. Thus, the communists re- 
vealed how well they could play the 
practical game of politics (which en- 
abled them to increase their repre- 
sentatives sevenfold in the Chamber ) 
by linking up the German menace 
with the mistakes of Laval’s right 
government. 

L’Humanite, official organ of the 
communist party, took the following 
stand, ‘““We do not seek to excuse the 
English attitude. But we should de- 
nounce certain Frenchmen for their 
responsibility. Laval, stand up! It is 
you and your pro-Hitler and pro- 
Mussolini friends who, by encourag- 
ing the nazi coup de force of March 
7, have overthrown the apparatus of 
security and pacific defense with 
which Europe should have been able 
to confront the aggressor.” The 
socialist paper Populare turns the 
situation into a socialist election ap- 
peal, ‘‘We no longer wish to raise one 
people against another, but all people 
against all their fascist exploiters.” 

Finally, listen to the words of a 
man, neither communist nor socialist, 
who is regarded as the founder of the 
Popular Front, whom a Manchester 
Guardian correspondent describes as 
the cleverest of French politicians. 
Gaston Bergery writes in Marianne 
of Paris: ‘Today it is necessary to 
take, in view of the rupture of the 
treaty, measures of collective pre- 
caution. And simultaneously, even 
more than before, on the eve of events 
on which depend peace or war to offer 
solemnly to the government of the 
Reich the conditions of a peace. If 
the Quai d’Orsay can operate this 
double movement with the energy 
which the first step implies and the 
wisdom and comprehension which the 
second step implies, the present diffi- 
culties might paradoxically serve to 
pacify Europe. But, in conclusion, in 
order to substitute for a feeble po- 
litical policy one both understanding 
and strong, we need men.” 

In this election hint M. Bergery 
was successful. On May 3 the candi- 
dates of the Popular Front won a 
victory at the polls, obtaining a com- 
fortable majority in the Chamber. 
Now that they have their men as 
elected representatives in power, it 
remains to be seen whether the Popu- 
lar Front will be able to bring peace 
to Europe. For the mandate which 
they obtained from the voters was as 
clear as the remark of the peasant 
mayor who talked to the reporter of 
Le Journal, “What we peasants want 
is that they leave us in peace.” 

—FRANK C, HANIGHEN 
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Sir AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN: 
who loves the French 


Dr. Lin YuTANG: 
counts his country’s 
wants 


KeEMAL-ED-DIN: 
offered the Egyptian 
throne 


H. L. MENCKEN: 
describes the New 
Dealers 


Jim Fartey: 
does not refer to the 
money-bag 


Frank Kent: 
talks pure turkey 


LLoyp GEORGE: 
lauds the mili- 
tarists(?) 


Henry Foro: 
adds to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit, of 

happiness 


H. G. WELLs: 
defends art for 
art’s sake 


AL SMITH: 
goes red, white, 
and blue 


J. Epoc¢ar Hoover: 
speaks ever so freely 


“Is any treaty with Germany more than a 
scrap of paper?” 


“What China needs is not more morals, 
but more prisons for politicians.” 


“T have the best wife and the best horse 
in the world. Why should I want anything 
more ?” 


“The theology merchanted by these gentle- 
men is a theology diluted with Rotarianism, 
cow-state Progressivism, and the heresies 
of the Harvard Yard.” 


“Roosevelt’s re-election? ‘It’s in the bag!” 


“It is dangerous to denounce your opponent 
as dumb. It creates a fellow feeling between 
him and a great many voters.”’ 


“A former military plan worked out by the 
general staffs of England and France landed 
the British empire ultimately in 3,300,000 
casualties and a debt of 8,000,000,000 
pounds.”’ 


“Our great possession is the right to work.” 


“It is an impertinence for an official to 
interfere with an artist’s freedom. Artists 
are more important than politicians.” 


“The Constitution of the United States 
can’t lose.” 


“IT am sick of theorists, pseudo-criminolo- 
gists, hyper-sentimentalists, criminal cod- 
dlers, convict lovers, and fiddle-faced re- 
formers. ... I am sick of the maunderings 
of fanatics and tuffet-heads.” 
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Costello, in the Rochester Democrat and 


A GREAT POWER BEING HOBBLED. 
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Dispatch 
JOB FOR THE BRAIN TRUSTS. 
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Darling. in the Des Moines Register 
MISS 1936: “DO WE HAVE TO LOVE HIM, TOO?” 


American cartoonists find the New Deal and the com- M 
ing election an endless source of material for witty satire. 
More cartoonists, following the tone of their respective 
publishers, are anti-New Deal than pro. Notable among 
the antis is J. N. Darling, “Ding’’, disillusioned after an : 

experience as Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey. r 
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Seibel, in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
G-MEN MAKE A CLEAN SWEEP. 


THAT FEELING OF BEING WATCHED! 


Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 
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Fitzpatrick takes the palm among New Deal sympathizers 
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AND EUROPE SEE THE WORLD 









From Humanité, Paris 
ROMULUS AND REMUS, 1936. 





From I] 420, Florence 
JOHN BULL EYES A NEW WENCH. 








Garvens, in Kladderadatch, Berlin 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND OMIT THE HARD WORK. 
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Middleton, in the Birmingham Gazette 


TREATY TEARERS: “HOW ABOUT A LITTLE PACT 
AS TO AUSTRIA?” 





—_") 
— S » —— European cartoonists, like European fascists, delight 
ae P ° ome 
we ~ in rather savage direct-action treatment. German politi- 








oo asia top oe aves “a cal art is more spectacular and striking, the French 


equivalent is generally wittier and “cuter”, while that of 





Gullbransson, in Simplicissimus, Munich 


BOLSHEVIK UNREST IN INDIA DISTURBS JOHN England is good-humored. Oskar Garvens of Berlin is 
BULL AS HE CLINKS GLASSES WITH LITVINOV. often considered to be the transatlantic superman. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 





Uncle Sam Cracks Down on Spies 
by Thomas M. Johnson 


SCIENTIFIC spies for foreign 
powers are picking Uncle Sam’s 
pockets. As war tension heightens 
abroad, more and more of them in- 
vade our shores. They sneak across 
the oceans from Europe, where last 
year $50,000,000 was spent on secret 
service, or from Asia, where Japan 
alone spent $12,000,000. These spies 
are no fools, fantastically disguised, 
whispering, scowling. They are in- 
telligent men and women, using clev- 
er tricks to steal from this wide- 
open country the countless military 
appliances and inventions that Amer- 
ican ingenuity produces. With our 
own weapons, pilfered from us, for- 
eign powers are arming for the next 
war. For that purpose, the scientific 
spies lurk unsuspected in our midst. 

At New York, a few months ago, 
the great liner Furopa was sailing. 
Her pier and decks were crowded; a 
band played. Up the gangplank 
walked a plainly dressed man, whose 
eyes searched for someone. In his 
hand he carried a violin case, Sud- 
denly, a brawny hand seized it and 
a sharp voice demanded, ‘““What’ve 
you got in this?” 

The detective searched, and got a 
startling answer. The violin case 
held no violin, It held maps, draw- 
ings, papers, about American avi- 
ation inventions; a diagram of a 
flexible machine gun for combat 
planes, It was these that the man 
had been about to hand to a ship’s 
steward, to be delivered to agents of 
a foreign power whose warlike acts 
are now alarming the world. For 
that power, the man was a spy in 
America; the steward, his messenger. 

But what could we do about it? 
Our laws against spying are full of 
loopholes. Almost any other country 
would have put the man in prison, 
perhaps shot him. But, our authori- 
ties agreed, about all they could do 
with him was to get him out of the 
country. 

On February 11, 1936, the Army 
issued minute directions for hiding 
its military secrets from such skulk- 
ers. Research work, designing, de- 
veloping, testing, or producing of 
equipment can now be declared a 
“restricted project,” and anyone who 
allows a foreign power to acquire 
improperly “any writing, code book, 


signal book, sketch, photograph, 
photographic negative, blueprint, 
print, map, model, note, instrument, 
appliance, or information” relating 
to such a project, may get two years 
in prison, while anyone who volun- 
tarily gives or sells such informa- 
tion may get twenty years—in peace 
time. In time of war, he may face 
the black muzzles of a firing squad. 

Now, secrecy is enforced by re- 
stricting, for a two year trial period, 
information about new military in- 
ventions like the fast, light tank 
that has been officially described as 
equal to or better than that of any 
nation. But to enforce silence at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, where the 
29th Infantry tries out new equip- 
ment, is not always easy. One officer 
lamented: 

“This morning, 1200 doughboys 
ried out the new semi-automatic 
rifle. Tonight, 1200 doughboys keep 
dates with 1200 girls, and tomorrow 
night, 1200 girls keep 1200 dates 
with 1200 foreign spies!” 
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Are All Anglers Crazy? 


by J. A. Knight, Jr. 
SOME years ago a noted alienist 


advanced a theory which caused 
great concern. His exact words es- 


cape me, but his idea was that all 
human beings are a little bit crazy 


along one line or another. 
I am not an alienist. Far from it. 


Nevertheless, it has been my doubt- 
ful privilege for some years to be in 


a position to check on the mentality 
of one particular type of human be- 


ing under a certain constant stimu- 
lus. I refer to the average fresh- 


water angler. Most of the men with 


whom I come in contact are success- 


ful in their own fields of activity. 
Yet, subject these same men to the 
stimulus of fresh-water angling, and 
the most surprising reactions crop up. 

It is the regrettable truth that 
only about one angler in ten gives 
any constructive thought to his fish- 
ing. Give him a knotty problem in 
his office and he will reach a sane 
solution in a logical, workmanlike 
manner. Place this same man at 
the stream side and confront him 
with an active and superselective 
rise of trout and he is like clay in 
the hands of a potter. He’ll take 
any suggestion, whether it comes 
from an acknowledged expert or 


indeed from the village half-wit. 

There is another strange mental 
quirk among anglers. It makes its 
possessor “mystery minded.” His 
beliefs in regard to rods, tackle, 
flies and methods amount almost to 
superstitions. The common, in fact 
almost unanimous, symptom of this 
mystery-minded type is that the 
premises on which he bases his con- 
clusions are just a bit obscure, hav- 
ing todo with generalities and loose- 
ly applied observations. Never yet 
have I heard one of them answer the 
question, “Why?” in anything but 
veiled and general terms. These 
same men would discharge imme- 
diately a salesman in their organiza- 
tion who displayed the same lack of 
reasoning power. 

Next among the anglers who hold 
curious beliefs is that constant joy 
of the sporting goods dealer—the 
tackle collector. As this angler walks 
along the stream in full regalia, he 
clanks like an army tank. It is im- 
possible to name a fly he cannot pro- 
duce at a moment’s notice. Each in- 


novation in rods, lines, waders, 
nets, flies or reels is to him a vital 
necessity. 


I once asked an old _ sporting- 
goods dealer how much better than 


an old fly a new type of lure would 


take fish. 


“TIT don’t know how good it is for 


catching fish,” he said, “but it sure 


catches fishermen.”’ 
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Making Up the President's Mind 
by George A. Benson 


WHEN the American farmer looks 
back over the past three years of his 
national government, he must some- 
times wonder where President Roose- 
velt gets his ideas and who deter- 
mines his policies. 

He must see, if he looks deeply 
enough, that they do not stem from 
Mr. Roosevelt. They do not come 
from the Cabinet, except in so far as 
Secretaries Wallace and Hull and 
Perkins are concerned. They do not 
come from Congressional leaders, for 
these men have been meekly taking 
orders ever since March, 4, 1933. 

Who, then, are the President’s real 
advisers? Who make up his mind 
for him? They are a group of social 
evangelists of which Dr. Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard is the central 


brain, and Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
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Storing up Health — 


Sor 1950 


W healthy will your boys and girls 
be twenty years from now? 


The time to lay the groundwork for healthy 
adult life is during Childhood —and the 
place is outdoors—running, jumping, hik- 
ing, wrestling, swimming, skating, skiing, 
bicycling, playing football, baseball, soft ball, 
tennis. Supervised gym work or self-directed 
exercises at home supplement outdoor play. 


While the majority of healthy boys and girls 
need no urging to take part in active games, 
many of them can develop better muscles, 
greater skill and more natural grace in their 
sports if they have proper direction, The 
way your child sits, walks, runs, stands, lies 
in bed may determine, long in advance, 
whether or not he, as an adult, will be 


straight and graceful in form—without 


bone or posture defects. 


Sunshine is one of your child’s greatest 
allies. It is essential for health and develop- 


ment, But sunshine which passes through 2 
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ordinary glass loses its real, beneficial effect. 
Gray light of a cloudy day outdoors is more 
healthgiving than bright sunshine filtered 
through ordinary glass. Sunlight helps to 
prevent rickets. It is as important to keep 


a child out in the sunlight, as it is to safe- 
guard the quality and amount of his food. 


Have your doctor examine your child at reg- 
ular intervals to find out whether or not he 
has any defects which if uncorrected would 


prevent proper growth and development. 


The building years of childhood are of vast 
importance to the mind as well as to the 
body. A child, in active games, may learn 
the spirit of fair play, honesty and courage, 


which contribute to success and happiness 


in later life. 


Send for a free copy of “Keeping Fit Through 
Exercise,” which is planned to help parents 


as well as children enjoy better health. Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 636-V. 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 
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the perfect example and bright flow- 
er. Let us look at them. 

Felix Frankfurter: an Austrian 
Jew, professor of law at Harvard 
University, disciple of Associate 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, author of 
many of the most adventuresome 
plans of the New Deal. He is an 
extreme liberal, almost radical, who 
believes that the trend of govern- 
ment, regardless of the Constitu- 
tion, should be toward a central au- 
thority with virtually unlimited pow- 
ers over business and industry, and 
over the daily affairs of the Ameri- 
can people. He has been amazingly 
successful in placing many of his 
brilliant and “liberal” students in in- 
fluential positions within the govern- 
ment. He is a frequent guest at the 
White House. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell: Handsome, 
clever, talkative, a socialistic radical, 
who believes the Russian system 
soon will be a real challenge to Amer- 
ican Democracy; and that the elec- 
tion of 1932 was “the greatest revo- 
lution since the founding of our 
nation,” for “we departed then, I 
think for good, from the dogmas of 
free competition and the theory that 
the least government is the best.” 

Harry Hopkins: A young man 
from Iowa who went to New York to 
do social work and to absorb Green- 
wich Village atmosphere. His social 
ideas fit closely into those of the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
he has been very close to Mr. Roose- 
velt. A member of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
“scrambled-eggs-and-bacon” cabinet. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, the President’s 
wife, cannot be omitted from any 
list of those who make the Presi- 
dent’s decisions for him. She is a 
social idealist, and sincerely so. Of 
economics and monetary matters, she 
knows practically nothing. But she 
has great influence with the Presi- 
dent, and it is believed that her sup- 
port insures Tugwell’s strong posi- 
tion in the Administration. 
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Is the Republic Slipping? 
by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 


MUCH attention recently has been 
concentrated upon the maintenance 
of the independence of the Judiciary 
in this Liberty equation. Nor can 
that text be overemphasized. But 
that is not the whole hazard. How 
goes it with the independence of the 
Legislature? How fares the first 
and dominant sentence written into 
the American Constitution—written 
in the blood of a thousand years of 
self-government’s struggle for de- 
mocracy—reading as follows: 

“Article One. Section One. All 
legislative powers herein granted 


shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Surely this is a question which de- 
serves scrupulous examination. To 
what extent have we demolished the 
safeguards of independent Congres- 
sional responsibility and ventured 
out into the treacherous waters of 
“Government by Executive Decree’’? 
Frankly, the extent is appalling. 

What shall we say of the numerous 
governmental bodies now existing in 
Washington which were never even 
imagined by Congress but which owe 
their very existence, as well as their 
names and powers, to “executive or- 
ders’”’ based on Congressional enact- 
ments loosely permitting almost un- 
limited Executive discretions? 

There is—for instance—the Re- 
settlement Administration. Con- 
gress never created any Resettlement 
Administration. It was established 
by Executive Order 7027. And it 
can do whatever it pleases to “estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate communi- 
ties in rural and suburban areas” and 
to initiate projects “with respect to 
soil erosion, stream pollution, sea- 
coast erosion, reforestation, foresta- 
tion and flood control” and “‘to make 
loans to finance the purchase of farm 
lands and necessary equipment by 
farmers, farm tenants, croppers or 
farm laborers.” That is a fairly large 
order. It is as ambiguous as it is 
ambitious. 

The Resettlement Administration 
now has 18,254 employees—which is 
a thousand more than the entire 
Marine Corps: and all these plums 
grow on a nice big tree which rose 
from one single humble little seed of 
an “executive order.” 

Precisely similar the National Re- 
sources Board—now the National 
Resources Committee—is the off- 
spring purely of executive ordering. 
It has the simple little task of deal- 
ing with ‘‘the physical, social, gov- 
ernmental and economic aspects of 
public policies for the development 
and use of land, water, and other na- 
tional resources.” 

An equally simple little task is that 
of looking after the ‘‘youth” of the 
country. It is confided to the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. What 
created the National Youth Admin- 
istration? Executive Order 7086. 

Nor does Executive ambition stop 
here. There is also the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. It takes 
lease of life and exhibits large pre- 
rogatives to “initiate, formulate, ad- 
minister and supervise . . . the gen- 
eration, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electric energy in rural 
areas.” What furnished it forth 
with such prerogatives? Executive 
Order 7037. 


And even banks. When Congress 
passed the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, how many legislators 
dreamed that they were authorizing 
banks? But they were. Under that 
Act the President created the Ex. 
port-Import Bank of Washington. 
Executive Order 6581. And then, 
untired, he created the Second Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. 
Executive Order 6638. 

When all these and other govern- 
mental agencies can be brought from 
non-existence into existence by exec- 
utive fiat, who shall say that we are 
still in harmony with the spirit of the 
Constitutional mandate that “all leg- 
islative powers shall be vested in 
Congress’? 
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Happy Unemployables 
by Tom Freegard Kelley 


“SEVEN million. ... Eight mil- 
lion. ... Ten million... .” 

More of “Andy’s” mental contor- 
tions? Far from it! These are fig- 
ures which have become common- 
place as the Government tries to 
keep happy our new leisure class— 
Our Happy Unemployables who find 
it easier to live on the Government’s 
bounty than to waste time and 
thought in effort to make a living. 

Why should they work while we 
taxpayers are victims of legisiation 
which pays them for plowing-under 
their personal initiative? We started 
off proudly with the idea that relief 
and unemployment measures were 
the answer to our economic ills. 

Now we are building up debts to 
be inherited by our children, and 
our children’s children, in order that 
apart of the present generation may 
not have to bear its fair burden. 

We citizens of the United States 
are proud of our pioneering fore- 
fathers, and of the heritage of inde- 
pendence and progress they have 
given us. Can we who now carry the 
standard expect from our children 
such admiration? 

There can be no doubt that some 
of the money spent for relief does 
real good. The real question is, does 
not a considerable part of this money 
do more harm than good in that it 
takes away much of the personal in- 
itiative needed to be self-supporting? 

What is it doing, for instance, to 
that class of able-bodied young men 
between 18 and 30; usually, though 
not always unmarried, who have in- 
telligence and muscle enough to be 
self-supporting if they had either 
the initiative or the sense of re- 
sponsibility to be so? 

Every pool-room and _ night-owl 
lunch has its quota of hangers-on 
who seldom work, yet who can 4l- 
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ways dress well and find money for 
cigarettes or a dime for the numbers. 
These human parasites have been 
getting a living from relief organi- 
zations for so long that they have 
developed it into an art. In fact they 
compare notes, adopting those meth- 
ods found by others to be successful 
and discarding those which have 
proven non-productive. They have 
negleeted all semblance of work for 
so long that they cannot satisfy 
even the most lenient employer. And 
what is more, they refuse to try. 
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If We Are Forced 
by Hu Shih 


IHAVE been for twenty-five years 
a pacifist and an internationalist. 
My pacifism stood the test of the 
“Twenty-one Demands” in 1915. Ten 
years later it stood the test of the 
anti-British movement. It also stood 
the test of the first three or four 
years of the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria and North China. But I 
must confess that during the past 
six or eight months I have found my 
pacifism fading away. Japan is forc- 
ing China to fight—I can see no 
other way. 

That does not mean that I advo- 
cate a war with Japan. Nor am I 
convinced that ultimately we should 
emerge victorious. The question 
“Must China fight Japan?’ depends 
upon another question: ‘Can China 
find a peaceful settlement with Ja- 
pan?” If we cannot get an affirma- 
tive answer to this other question 
we shall be driven to war. 

In the first place, there is no 
statesman in China great enough to 
take the responsibility of negotiat- 
ing a peace with Japan—a peace 
that will be called fairly honorable. 
That is the first difficulty. I know 
most of the people who are at the 
head of affairs in China, and I do 
not see that type, that caliber and 
character among them. 

Secondly, I do not think that there 
is statesmanship enough in Japan to 
negotiate a peace with China that 
will be acceptable to the Chinese 
people and will give us a breathing 
Space for ten or fifteen years. And, 
after all, what is the object of peace? 
The object at least should be to give 
China, to give the Pacific and the 
Far Eastern region, a period of time 
in which to work out internal re- 
construction. 

It seems to me that the Japanese 
have gone too far in the prosecution 
of their so-called ‘continental poli- 
cy” and I cannot see that anything 
is likely to divert them from their 
chosen course. The Emperor has the 
constitutional prerogative of chang- 
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ing that policy, but I do not believe 
that the present situation will war- 
rant the use of that prerogative, 
since it is possible that resistance 
and opposition might cause a revolt. 
Nothing short of a miracle will lead 
Japanese statesmen to negotiate 
with China a peace that will be even 
fairly satisfactory to the Chinese. 

The futility of the concessions 
made by the Chinese side last sum- 
mer may be quoted as a concrete 
example to show the impossibility of 
further progress in that direction. 
It seems that the only other alterna- 
tive is war. To those who have eyes 
to see, it is plain that the Chinese 
government is bending its efforts in 
the direction of war preparation. We 
feelin a much better position to fight 
today than four years ago when no- 
body was prepared. 

The international situation some 
observers seem to find so discourag- 
ing gives many Chinese, on the con- 
trary, a rising hope. There was, for 
instance, the peace ballot in Eng- 
land, where eleven million people 
voted to support the League of Na- 
tions and a vast majority voted in 
favor of armed sanctions. There ave 
signs that the League is lifting up 
its head again. I sincerely believe 
this, and I believe that many people 
in China are beginning to cherish a 
new hope that the attitude of the 
world is changing from what it was 
four years ago, and that the world 
is realizing the danger of letting the 
burglar go scot-free. 

It is easier to fight than to accept 
a humiliating peace. And, after all, 
a peace with Japan would have to be 
humiliating. Some people may say, 
“But a humiliating peace is better 
than a devastating war.” That is 
true perhaps, but unfortunately we 
are not rational animals. Even I, 
who have been twenty-five years a 
pacifist, now think that if China is 
forced to war I will support it. 
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Grownups Go to School 
by Everett Dean Martin 


SOME day people will look back 
on the trying 1930’s and will find 
that, in spite of all the economic dis- 
tress of these years, this country 
will have gained at least one perma- 
nent satisfaction. Adults are now 
discovering that they may continue 
their education. 

They are also discovering some- 
thing many people did not know be- 
fore, that education is much more 
interesting to the mature person 
than to the child. And when grown- 
up people pursue systematic study, 
as millions in America are now do- 
ing, a new and better spirit begins 
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to breathe over this fair land. 

Many have already come under 
the spell of this grown-up interest in 
education. Some have never before 
experienced the joy of learning—for 
its own sake. Some have college 
and university degrees. To all alike 
there seems to come a discovery. 
They are finding out what education 
is all about, and why a few people 
down through the ages have kept 
alive a passion for learning. 

When I was a student at the be- 
ginning of this century, there were 
afew more than a hundred thousand 
young people on college campus. 
During the last decade the number 
has exceeded a million. There has 
been no such popular interest in 
education since the 13th Century, 
when most of the great universities 
of Europe were founded. Then years 
ago there was also a widespread 
movement for adult education. I 
could say at that time that there 
were twice as many people in Amer- 
ica regularly attending voluntary 
evening classes as there were stu- 
dents on college campus. 

Today the number of adult stu- 
dents regularly taking courses of 
study in evening sessions has in- 
creased five hundred percent. It is 
estimated that ten million grown-up 
people in this country are now pur- 
suing systematic courses of study 
after working hours. 

There is nothing compulsory in 
adult education. For the most part 
no credits are given, and there are 
no entrance requirements. People 
simply pursue the subjects they are 
most interested in. 

Education is not drilling dullards 
in the elements of knowledge; that 
is mere training. Education is not 
mere information; anybody suffi- 
ciently curious can get information 
from an encyclopedia or library. 
Education is a kind of spiritual 
transformation which happens some- 
times when a developing personality 
is brought into immediate contact 
with the great, free master spirits 
of all time. 
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Shoes for the Barefoot Boy 
by Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley 


SOME of the most intelligent 
mothers that I meet in my practice 
make the mistake of letting their 
children run barefoot in summer. 
Somewhere—perhaps from Whittier’s 
poem about the barefoot boy—they 
have got the idea that going without 
shoes is a sturdy, healthy, back-to- 
nature habit. 

Now the barefoot boy may have 
had a “cheek of tan” and a heart of 
gold, but he almost certainly had 
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flat feet. For children who habitual- 
ly go barefooted are going to be flat- 
footed. That follows a rule of nature 
or civilization—whichever you like. 

We human beings have walked on 
our hind legs for a comparatively 
few thousand years. And none of us 
is naturally adapted to the upright 
position. The foot’s delicate arch of 
seven bones and connecting liga- 
ments, unsupported, cannot indefi- 
nitely bear the relatively heavy body 
weight. Eventually it falls under the 
strain as would a bridge under too 
heavy a load. 

Now, flat feet are far more than a 
hindrance to exercise and a discom- 
fort in getting about. Usually they 
are a major disaster. Once a child’s 
arches fall down, his whole bony 
structure is apt to come tumbling 
after, leaving him with round shoul- 
ders, sway-back, curved spine, nar- 
row chest, poke-neck and potbelly. 
Then constipation, loss of appetite, 
and the whole tribe of digestive ills 
move in and claim him. 

Often he suffers more permanent 
damage from his flat feet, which the 
family take as a joke, than from an 
attack of appendicitis over which 
they may agonize. Frequently, too, 
appendicitis is easier to cure—a bad 
flat foot is likely to last for life. The 
surgeon can operate and the doctor 
can treat it. Both can relieve the 
trouble, but neither can make his 
foot as good as new. 

And so the mother, who wants a 
fine, upstanding child with a sound 
digestion and disposition is going to 
look first of all to his shoes. As 
soon as he makes his first thrilling 
ventures at standing and walking, 
she will see to it that he has firm- 
soled, well made boots to support his 
feet. For it is then, when he tries to 
poise himsélf on the ball and heel of 
his foot on a hard, unyielding floor, 
that his tender arches need help. 

She will ask the doctor to recom- 
mend proper shoes and let him see 
the baby stand in them. Often faults 
of posture and balance can be reme- 
died by having the shoemaker put 
wedges in the outer or inner edge 
of the sole. 

Summer shoes should be just as 
well fitted as winter ones. Light, 
canvas-topped, rubber-soled shoes 
are very good if they are sufficiently 
built up to support arch and instep. 
But the sneaker which lacks this 
special protection is little better than 
no shoe at all so far as posture is 
concerned. 

The only place where going bare- 
foot is safe is on the beach. There 
the sand, yielding to the pressure of 
the foot, is itself a kind of arch sup- 
port. 

The shoe habit too may save many 
a bad half hour, treating cuts, ab- 


scesses and other infections that are 
likely to assail the barefoot boy. In 
the tropics and in certain states here 
at home it may protect him also from 
the dangers of hookworm, which fre- 
quently enters the body through the 
skin of the feet. 
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Farm to Factory 
by L. F. Livingston 


WORLD changes in agriculture 
are tending to make nations more 
and more self-sustaining, which 
means that we must broaden our 
markets at home. One way to do 
this is by cultivating on American 
soil those agricultural raw materials 
we now import. The other way is by 
finding new uses for our crops in our 
manufacturing industries. 

Soy beans furnish the almost per- 
fect example. Introduced in this 
country over a century ago from 
China, they were first grown in the 
South. Acreage was limited, how- 
ever, and the beans were fed mainly 
to hogs, regardless of the fact that 
soy-bean oil was being imported 
from China for use in the paint in- 
dustry. Then research tackled the 
problem and a wholly different story 
may be told today. 

In 1935, almost 5,500,000 acres in 
27 states were planted to soy beans 
alone. This was an increase of one 
third over 1934. Almost 21,000,000 
pounds of American-produced soy- 
bean oil was used by industry. 
About half of this went into the 
making of paint and varnish. The 
balance went into soaps, linoleum 
and oilcloth, printing inks, edible 
compounds, and various other in- 
dustrial products including automo- 
biles. Gear shift knobs, engine dis- 
tributor covers, ornamental door 
handles and other parts of automo- 
biles are now being made out of soy- 
bean meal. Chemists have found 
more than 300 possible uses for it. 

The Farm Chemurgic Council esti- 
mates that 50,000,000 acres may be 
planted to industrial-use crops with- 
in the next ten years “if man sets 
himself to the task.” It is esti- 
mated that the use of cotton as a 
reinforcing material in road con- 
struction will consume the output 
of 3,000,000 acres. Displacement of 
flaxseed and linseed now imported 
would add 3,500,000 acres to the 
American farmers’ income-producing 
plant. 

In the aggregate, it is said that 
the chemist has added 10 dollars per 
bale to the normal-time value of the 
cotton crop, and there is as yet no 
reason to believe that all the possi- 
bilities in cotton have been exhaust- 
ed by research. 
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DISTILLED FROM THE TRADE 


SPEEDING-UP A BRIDGE 

Engineering News Record, reporting 
progress on the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco, discusses the improved 
method of cable spinning used (triple 
spinning wheels and double tramways, 


' placing 24 wires instead of 4, with each 


trip of the wheels). It is ‘another in- 
stance of the dormant resources of con- 
struction organizations that are re- 
vealed when occasion calls for them”, 
rather than a reflection ‘‘on the versa- 
tility and progressiveness of those who 
for so long followed the cable-spinning 
formula laid down on the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

“Because of the predominance of re- 
lief-labor projects during the last few 
years, relatively few opportunities have 
been given to engineers and contract- 
ors to test their mettle. Boulder Dam 
was an exception; there are others, but 
they are not numerous. Consequently 
when an operation like cable-spinning, 
that has been done at one rate for 
many years, is suddenly speeded up 600 
per cent (as measured by wires laid 
per cable) it acts as a shot in the arm 
to reenergize construction.” 


SAVE THE TROLLEY CAR! 

The American City reports an at- 
tempt of the trolley car to follow the 
railroads in producing more attractive 
cars. Two hundred and ten new cars 
are in process of construction for three 
cities. ‘Noiseless’, streamlined, and 
capable of rapid pick-up in traffic, it 
is hoped that these new cars will re- 
capture public approval. 

Just how far the trolley car has to 
go to stage a comeback may be judged 
from the following item in a recent 
Wall Street Journal: 

“Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey took another step in its plans 
for the ultimate elimination of the 
street car. An order has been placed 
for 75 all-service vehicles to replace 
trolleys on a number of routes.” 


LET’S GO TOURING BY AIR 

Aero Digest tells us that: “Aerial 
vacations in any part of the continent 
are now a reality. European airlines 
have offered this service for some time, 
but American airlines are pioneering in 
providing circle tours to principal points 
of interest in the United States, Cana- 
da, and Mexico.” 


POLITICS IN A FIELD OF SCIENCE 


From the magazine Facts About 
Sugar comes an interesting slant on 
“political” science. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Act designates sugar beets as a 
soil-depleting crop. 

Protests from _ scientists, farmers, 
even the records of the Department of 
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Interesting sidelights on current business, 
gleaned from leading commercial and 


professional journals. By Duart MacLean 


Agriculture, proving that sugar beets 
“are one of the greatest yield stimu- 
lators known”, are of no avail. 

“The weightiest words of science 
dash powerlessly against the rock- 
bound cerebra of Congress. Science is 
deflated in Washington. The definitions 
that pass current there are not scien- 
tific but political. And, politically, sugar 
beets are a soil-depleting crop. Wash- 
ington has said so.” 


PERSONNEL-BUILDING 


A series of articles being published 
in Factory Management and Mainten- 
ance deals with the various types of 
industrial organizations from the point 
of view of executive personnel. 

Most successful of all methods of 
organization-building is the ‘‘built- 
from-inside” plan, the essential points 
of which are: 

“(1) An apprenticeship system of 
training promising youngsters for all 
jobs from those in the ranks to the 
highest executive position; (2) a me- 
thodical coverage of each post of 
authority, from foreman up, by under- 
studies capable of taking full charge at 
a moment’s notice; and (3) a policy of 
straight-line promotion as soon as any 
such post becomes vacant. 

“This sounds easy enough, but it re- 
quires long-range and constant plan- 
ning of which comparatively few in- 
dustrial managers appear to be capable. 
It takes years to work out and mature 
so thorough-going a system. It pre- 
supposes a completely established busi- 
ness and one profitable enough to af- 
ford the expense of a long training 
period for a large number of tempor- 
arily unproductive employees. 

Foundry reports an apprentice system 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, for the 
training of shipbuilders. The course 
lasts four years, with examinations in 
shop and school subjects every six 
months. There are at present 137 ap- 
prentices. 


WHY SHOULD GOVERNMENTS BORROW? 

Emerson P. Schmidt raises in The 
Tax Magazine a question worthy of 
much consideration. ‘Should Govern- 
ments Ever Borrow ?”’ is the title of his 
article, which demonstrates that it 
would be of considerable benefit to our 
economic welfare if all governments 
were to adopt a pay-as-you-go system. 

“A business man borrows $10,000 be- 
cause by a proper combination of the 
agents of production he can turn that 
sum into $11,000 or more and pay back 
the debt, beside leaving a profit. A 
city, on the other hand, must sooner or 
later go to the taxpayer and collect 
from him the sum originally borrowed. 
So why not use the tax method in the 


first instance, and thus save the enor- 
mous interest charges?” 


FIRE AND AIRPLANE INSURANCE 

Discussing various difficulties which 
have arisen in the fire insurance busi- 
ness is New York City, the Insurance 
Advocate traces them to a common 
cause: 

“During the past half-dozen years 
.... the aggregate premium income 
was cut in half, while the writing offices 
increased in number; and 7,000 manu- 
facturers have moved out of this city to 
more economical locations.” 

While on the subject of insurance, the 
National Underwriter offers an interest- 
ing note concerning aviation insurance: 

“Established commercial airlines are 
sinking the aviation insurance market, 
in the opinion of one of the most ex- 
perienced and successful aviation under- 
writers in the country, whose loss ex- 
perience over several years has been 
gratifyingly low. This underwriter be- 
lieves that the most profitable aviation 
business today is that written on char- 
ter operators. 

“The reasons he ascribes are that 
these operators cannot afford to carry 
crash insurance and so must be unusual- 
ly careful in the use of their equipment. 
They are not forced to meet schedules 
and so very largely can select their own 
flying conditions.” 


CHEMISTRY’S BOOM TIMES 


From an editorial in Chemical Indus- 
tries comes this encouraging report: 

“With a chemical output that stands 
today at least 20 per cent over the boom- 
year production of 1929, this industry 
of ours gives the nation a living example 
of the fallacies of the plough-under the- 
ory. It is a record of which we can be 
proud. It has been made without sub- 
sidy.or bonus. It has been earned by 
hard work. It is the result of research.” 


LOSSES ON USED CARS 


In an article titled “Used Car Losses 
Wrecking Dealers’, editor James Dal- 
ton of Motor reports as follows: 

“Between November 1 and April 1 
the dealers of the United States sold 
nearly 2,000,000 used automobiles and 
on virtually every one of them they 
took a loss. 

“We doubt if the average liquid work- 
ing capital per dealer now exceeds $500, 
and it may easily be less.” 

The article points out that the present 
system of financing retail automobile 
sales organizations cannot last much 
longer. From which we may deduce 
that unless some other method is found 
by which used cars may be disposed of, 
automobile production is due for sharp 
curtailment. 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Production rises, but without the expected shrinkage 


in unemployed .... Should industry accept responsi- 


bility for continued idleness?....The changing tax bill 


UR INDEX of general business 
has remained fairly stationary 
for six weeks, around 80 per cent of 
normal. Looking at the data a little 
more closely we discover that one of 
the three groupings has been slipping 
consistently while another has been 
gaining. 

Financial activity drops from an 
index figure of 56 per cent on April 
11 to 44 on May 15. Production rises 
from an index of 83 to 87. And it is 
in the field of production that both 
new-dealers and old-dealers look for 
economic recovery that (1) puts men 
back to work and (2) creates taxa- 
ble income that will some day stop 
the ruinous procession of three-to- 
six-billion-dollar deficits. 

So we cheer loudly as we note that 
production has reached 87 per cent of 
normal. At depression bottom, three 
years back, the same index had 
dipped to 60. 

Something akin to dismay attacks 
us, however, when we realize that 
this impressive increase in output 
finds 12,000,000 persons still out of 
work—if we believe the current es- 
timate of the American Federation 


of Labor. There were 15,650,000 un- 
employed in March, 1933, according 
to the Federation. 

Thus we have traveled nearly 
three-fourths of the way back to 
normalcy as measured by produc- 
tion, but have achieved only one- 
fourth reduction in the number of 
unemployed. 


WHERE EMPLOYMENT IS ABOVE NORMAL 


Administration leadership  con- 
stantly exhorts industry to put ten 
million more persons back to work— 
or else! A mere glance at the de- 
tails of unemployment (which the 
Department of Labor furnishes each 
month) shows where the trouble lies. 

Women’s clothing makers, for ex- 
ample, find employment conditions 
at 134 per cent of normal; bakers, 
113 per cent; machine-tool makers, 
104 per cent; automobile makers, 113 
per cent; typewriter manufacturers, 
105 per cent; paper makers, 110 per 
cent. Those are highlights of pres- 
ent-day prosperity. Note the wide 
variety of our selection. 

At the other extreme are such in- 
dustries as the following: anthracite 
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Omitting railroads and utilities, our dotted line shows the stock market’s long- 


sustained rise for industrial shares. The production line is seasonally more erratic 
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coal miners, with employment at 52 
per cent of normal; locomotive build- 
ers, 27 per cent; brick makers, 32 
per cent, cement makers 44 per cent; 
sawmill workers, 36 per cent. Thus 
the President was not announcing 
any original discovery when he sum- 
moned business leaders to the White 
House last month to aid in building- 
up “certain industries, particularly 
railroad equipment and housing.” 


DID AAA ADD TO THE IDLE? 


There is growing suspicion that 
industry, where unhampered, is do- 
ing its share to restore normal work- 
ing conditions, but that New Deal ac- 
tivities are operating indirectly to 
make the job more difficult. The 
New York Sun has published a series 
of articles which indicates that only 
134 millions are at present unem- 
ployed in industry and that there is 
no unemployment at all in trade. 

New York, for example, according 
to the Sun’s figures, gave employ- 
ment in manufactures, in 1929, to 
twice as many wage-earners as five 
states with equal aggregate popula- 
tion. But current relief rolls in those 
five states (Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, and Missou- 
ri) are equal to that of New York. 
That is to say, with half the num- 
ber of industrial workers, those five 
states furnish an equal number of 
workers on WPA relief; ergo, half 
of their relief cases do not come from 
industry. 

Further, AAA benefits in 1934-35 
totaled only 14 million dollars in New 


York, but 146 million in the five oth- | 


er states. Can it be that government 
bounty for idle acres has forced farm 
labor to relief offices? 

A second comparison is made: 
New Jersey in 1929 had as many 
wage-earners in manufactures as the 
three agricultural states of Califor- 
nia, Florida, and Louisiana combined. 
Yet it has now only one-third as 
many workers on WPA relief. 

“It is the task of industry to make 
further efforts toward increased out- 
put and employment,” the President 
says, “and I urge industry to accept 
this responsibility.” Industry, how- 
ever, is beginning to wonder. 


TAXING THE CORPORATE SURPLUS 


Confidence in the future is neces- 
sary before business can be expected 
to assume a courageous attitude to- 
ward expansion that would reémploy 
more millions. The latest shock to 
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confidence came in the sudden and 
wholly unexpected effort to revise 
the country’s major revenue scheme 
by dropping the corporation tax and 
levying instead a much higher tax 
on undistributed earnings. 

“No new or additional taxes are 
proposed.” So the President official- 
ly informed Congress and the coun- 
try in January. But on that same 
day the Supreme Court nullified the 
processing tax, and thus destroyed a 
source of revenue which had been 
counted upon to yield $529,000,000. 
In the same month, also, Congress 
passed the bonus bill over the Presi- 
dent’s half-hearted veto, adding an 
estimated $1,700,000,000 to _ this 
year’s money requirements. Both 
these actions, one by the Supreme 
Court and the other by Congress, 
had been fully expected by all but 
our long-range planners. 


SURPLUS TO BE TAXED 


A subservient Democratic majori- 
ty in the House passed the Adminis- 
tration tax bill on April 29, while 
business protested volubly and with 
fair unanimity. The present cor- 
poration tax was to be thrown over- 
board, though it brought in 572 mil- 
lion dollars last year. A new kind 
of corporation tax was to be substi- 
tuted, with such high rates on un- 
distributed corporate earnings as to 
force larger distributions to share- 
holders and thus increase receipts 
from the individual income tax. 

This House bill was estimated to 
yield 803 million dollars in addition- 
al revenue the first year and 623 mil- 
lion each year thereafter. Presuma- 
bly the objections of industry would 
have carried little weight; but it was 
charged, and admitted by the Treas- 
ury, that hundreds of large corpora- 
tions would not pay larger taxes 
under the new plan because they are 
paying out in dividends more than 
they currently earn. Of these the 
Telephone Company is an example. 

The Senate in mid-May therefore 
proceeded to scrap the Administra- 
tion plan. Its bill was not ready 
when these paragraphs were written. 
Presumably the tax bill as agreed 
upon by both branches will retain 
the present corporation tax, at high- 
er rates, and will include a new tax 
upon undistributed earnings or sur- 
plus (not to mention higher rates 
for individuals). 

Thus do the taxes of corporations 
grow ever larger, while industry is 
exhorted by the President “to make 
further efforts toward increased out- 
put and employment.” 

Meanwhile profits of leading in- 
dustrial corporations continue to in- 
crease. Last year had been the best 
of the recovery era. But in the first 
quarter of 1936 profits were 42 per 
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Weight | Apr. May May May!/Mayl18 
Factor 25 z 9 16 | 1935 
FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange.............. 2 37 40 37 34 32 
Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange................ 1 65 69 73 74 105 
Money Rates «Mer ener Cente ep Sa Sea Me tear pete 4 15 15 15 16 12 
LN COP STL CT AIAG Sie e e eenerceoer ret ete ny 2 131 153 74 71 30 
Bank Debits; Ne. Yi Citys .c..csccccccccscessscsecescsns 4 53 49 55 55 47 
Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City........0...0.... 4 50 45 49 46 40 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 17 51 52 45 44 37 
DISTRIBUTION 
Bank Debits, outside N. Y. City.....0.000000..... 10 85 79 79 79 70 
Deposit Circulation, outside N. Y. City...... 10 103 95 97 94 86 
Merchandise Carloadings...............0:0000000. 11 77 77 76 16 67 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 88 83 84 83 69 
PRODUCTION 
Rr beaavaieyentase: Ge Chale ooo osc csocccacuceceusisstucsxsecesees 3 83 85 85 83 64 
OLE: CSE > [| SA IR ES ae ne no 3 118 113 114 116 102 
Commodity Carloadings............cccccccce 8 63 64 74 73 55 
Elacthiqn MO MGg siesta eek 7 121 121 123 107 73 
RT COL LCCC UCTIC I eee ee nO ae ren 9 82 86 87 89 58 
Automobile Production.............0.cccccccceccceecees 6 137 136 135 134 88 
Construction Contracts............ccccccccceeseeeeeeee 11 50 52 44 46 31 
Cotton Consumptiony......<<.:...:0000.0csesccecsceneeee 5 91 91 91 96 84 
Index of PRODUCTION 52 87 88 88 87 66 
INDEX OF GENERAL = ” i ge 
100 ° 








A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of 
normal. The “distribution” items are all based upon an average for the years 1926-31; new 
financing, automobile production, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; and construction contracts 
upon 1928-1932. All others use 1919-1931 as normal or 100. Carloadings and coal data are always of 


the previous week. 


cent better than in the same quarter 
of 1935, as computed by the National 
City Bank of New York. 


THE F.T.C. GROWS IMPORTANT 


An example of meddlesome legisla- 
tion is the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, 
which passed the Senate on May 4. 
It gives increased power to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Under pres- 
ent statutes the commission must 
wait, before preventing deceptive or 
other unfair methods, until injury to 
a competitor has been established. 

Under the proposed law, if the 
commission merely has reason to be- 
lieve unfair or deceptive acts and 
practices are engaged in it could is- 
sue a restraining order, without be- 
ing put to the necessity of establish- 
ing competition and injury. 

Advocates of the measure declare 
that it makes the Federal Trade 


Commission a champion of the con- | 


sumer’s interests. Opponents hold 
that it is a dangerous allocation of 
power to one branch of our growing 
bureaucracy. The present proposal 
gives the commission access to the 
papers of concerns whom it chooses 
to investigate, and the power of sub- 
poena. 

The Senate also has passed the so- 
called Robinson anti-chain store bill, 


known in the Senate as the fair- 
price bill. If accepted by the House 
and the President, this measure 
would make it unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce to dis- 
criminate, in price or terms of sale, 
between purchasers of commodities 
of like grade and quality. It would 
prohibit subterfuges like the pay- 
ment of brokerage or commission, or 
pseudo-advertising allowance. 

All of this, in the language of the 
bill’s official sponsors, ‘‘to protect 
the independent merchant, the pub- 
lic whom he serves, and the manu- 
facturer from whom he buys, from 
exploitation by unfair competitors.” 

In the effort to protect the small 
storekeeper the bill throws a mon- 
key-wrench into the intricate ma- 
chinery of established chain-store 
enterprises. Sears, Roebuck alone is 
doing business at the rate of $400,- 
000,000 this year, with at least five 
other chains in the 100-million-dol- 
lar class. 

Here again the Federal Trade 
Commission would be given addition- 
al power—this time to fix the limit 
in quantity discounts. In the words 
of a critic, however, it gives the com- 
mission power to fix prices on every- 
thing from suspenders to suspen- 
sion bridges. 
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Representative Patman, its spon- 
sor in the House, is said to believe 
that independent merchants will re- 
ceive the same prices, under this 
legislation, that mass buyers receive. 


INFLATION: IF, AS, AND WHEN 


The specter of inflation raises its 
head again, recognized chiefly by 
those who are given to predicting its 
ultimate arrival. Most definite of 
current symptoms is the approach of 
Bonus Day, June 15, when two bil- 
lion dollars in certificates cashable- 
on-demand will be handed to our 
war veterans. 

The American Legion’s argument, 
in putting the bill across, had been 
that these veterans need the money 
now. Therefore it will be spent 
promptly, in large measure at least. 
Also, in its passage through Con- 
gress it was helped along by the in- 
flation bloc, whose disciples firmly 
believe that the people as well as the 
Government can spend their way 
back to prosperity. Those inflation- 
ists line up with the Legionaires in 
expressing the opinion that bonus 
money will be spent quickly. 

Col. Leonard Ayres, economist of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, holds 
that inflation seems still to be a long 
way off. But he agrees that when 
and if inflation does develop it will 
be ushered in by a vigorous business 
expansion, welcomed by all. 

Even if only half of the bonus 
bonds are cashed there will be a bil- 
lion dollars of new money tinkling 
into merchants’ cash-drawers. 


HOW MUCH IS A BILLION? 


A billion dollars. That’s more 
money than the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and its 
twenty-three associated companies 
took in last year for services ren- 
dered the country over, local as well 
as long-distance calls. 

It’s about as much as all the 17,- 
000 stores of Woolworth and A & P 
combined took in last year. 

It’s more money than it would 
take to put a new Ford, Chevrolet, 
or Plymouth in the back-yard of ev- 
ery family in the nine states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Montana, 
Nevada, Idaho, and Utah, 


LABOR TO THE RESCUE 


When the farm bloc forced a vote 
in the House last month, on a simple 
plan to have the Government take 
over al] farm mortgages, it gathered 
142 votes. Since farmers were to be 
charged only 14 per cent interest, 
instead of the present private rate 
of perhaps 6 per cent, the measure 
was sugar-coated for Representa- 
tives from farm states, Three billions 
in greenbacks were planned. 
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But Labor allied itself against the 
farmer here; and farmer-labor coali- 
tion as a political party (about which 
Raymond Clapper wrote in these 
pages last month) went temporarily 
on the rocks. 

The veto of President Roosevelt 
had not been able to halt the Legion- 
inflationist combination which put 
over the bonus, but the veto of 
President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor did succeed in 
stopping this farm-mortgage bill. 
The House chamber witnessed the 
spectacle of the Speaker stepping 
down from his rostrum to read a 
letter from Mr. Green, which de- 
clared Labor’s opposition to the bill 
because under it commodity prices 
would rise while wages would not. 


INTEREST RATES 


In Colonel Ayres’ opinion the time 
to take precautionary steps to safe- 
guard one’s property against infla- 
tion is when short-time interest rates 
on commercial paper and call-and- 
time loans begin definitely to move 
upward accompanied by real ad- 
vances in the prices of non-agricul- 
tural commodities. The time to be- 
come alarmed is when these short- 
time interest rates have risen above 
the yield of high-grade bonds. 

That gap, of course, is already 
shrinking. Short-time interest rates 
have risen slightly, in the past few 
weeks. High-grade bond yields fall 
lower and lower. Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit offers an example. 

Eighteen years ago this trolley- 
elevated-subway system emerged 
from bankruptcy. Now it is retir- 
ing more than $100,000,000 of 6 per 
cent bonds with money obtained 
from the sale of a new issue bearing 
31% to 444 per cent. 

The yield from high-grade muni- 
cipal bonds, so the Daily Bond Buyer 
informs us, dropped from an aver- 
age of 3.81 per cent in January 
1935 to 3.12 per cent last month. 


ELECTRIC RATES 


Amid the hullabaloo about govern- 
mental yardsticks, one may read for 
himself and note progress toward 
lower rates. Take the annual re- 
port of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation, made public on May 
22. We note there that the average 
rate paid by its residential customers 
was 6.58 cents per kilowatt hour in 
1927, and only 3.81 cents during the 
twelve months ended last April. 

This company four years ago de- 
vised an Objective Rate Plan, now 
approved by utility commissions in 
thirty-three states. It sets up two 
rates, effective coincidentally. One is 
the Immediate Rate, the other the 
Objective Rate. The Objective Rate 


is materially lower. 


Base bills are established, for each 
customer, by applying the Immediate 
Rate to the consumption of each cus- 
tomer for each month of the year pre- 
ceding the adoption of the plan. 
Whenever a customer increases his 
use so that his bill, figuring under 
the Objective Rate, is equal to or 
greater than his base bill for the 
month, the Objective Rate is auto- 
matically applied. 

The plan, from the standpoint of 
utility, permits the putting into ef- 
fect of rate reductions without de- 
crease of immediate revenue. From 
the standpoint of the customer it per- 
mits him to increase his use of elec- 
tric energy without a corresponding 
increase in his bills. 

As a result of the progressive rate- 
policy of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern companies, their customers are 
among the highest average users of 
residential electric service, at rates 
which are among the lowest. 


STEEL TAXES 


Last year was the first in five when 
the steel industry operated at a prof- 
it. Its earnings were 83 per cent un- 
der those of 1929. But its taxes in 
1935, amounting to $15,387,000, were 
only 57 per cent below those of 1929. 

The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute shows what taxes really 
mean, in an important industry, by 
reducing them to terms of payroll. 
The steel industry’s tax bill last year 
was equal to $133 for each employee, 
or to a full year’s pay for 57,360. 

“Taxes are paid,” said Candidate 
Roosevelt—in 1932, not 1936—“‘in 
the sweat of every man who labors. 
. . . Our workers may never see a 
tax bill, but they pay in deductions 
from wages, in increased cost of what 
they buy, or as now, in a broad ces- 
sation of employment. 


RAILROAD FARES 


With this month of June the rail- 
roads try out the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s mandate for a 
passenger rate of two-cents-per-mile. 
Some roads, in certain sections of the 
country, had already been experi- 
menting with the low rate. 

No greater gamble, perhaps, has 
an industry ever been forced to take. 
It could be demonstrated, for in- 
stance, that our railroads are asked 
to relinquish more than 100 million 
dollars in present passenger revenue 
yearly, by this reduction from 3.6 to 
2 cents per mile. And this at a time 
when passenger revenues have fallen 
to 358 million dollars (in 1935) from 
a peak of 1288 million in 1920. 

Thirty per cent of the country’s 
rail mileage is in bankruptcy today, 
endangering not only shareholders’ 


investments but some 21% billions in 


defaulted bonds. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


will be the case after June 2)... 6.00 


dreds and hundreds of city dwellers ; . 
Ditto from Boston to Chicago 6.75 


to the open road, the Western sys- 
tems, oft unheralded and unsung, are 
swinging along together with sum- 
mer vacation offerings that oughtn’t 
to be missed. 

To save you the trouble of wading 
through wads and wads of folders 
and whatnot, we’ve compiled the fol- 
lowing Summary of summer vacation- 
ing by Western railroads. 

i wore 1h aupthing out youd | TGs aces ee ee 
care to know, please yelp and we’ll 130. , ° 
get busy. Here goes: + * % 


sx The fastest all-rail combination 3- 


For a 45-day trip, present rate, plus 
lower berth going and returning, plus 
cost of berth from Seattle to Los An- 
geles, total cost of all rail and Pullman 
transportation would be slightly under 
$180., round-trip. 


Round-trip rail rates may be reduced, 
subject to action taken by Eastern lines 
on fare cut recently ordered by I. C. C. 
Should the basis thus ordered be fol- 
lowed, the round-trips to the West 
compiled on this basis, the 45-day tick- 


days to the Coast is that leaving New 
York in evening (using Friday as an 
example) arriving in Chicago following 
morning and taking fast train from 
there, which reaches Los Angeles Mon- 
day afternoon. This involves use of 
extra-fare trains between New York 
and Chicago and between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. 


RATES: First class coast to coast round- 
trip rates for 45-day limit..... $126.90 
First class round-trip rates for 
AUSSUMINGR o.05cccsciccccces ses 138.35 
(Both subject to reduction, due to 
Eastern fare-cut.) 
These tickets permit use of any route 
going, a journey the length of the Pa- 


A te be J a “4 
cific Coast, and any desired route re Via all routes, to all Pacific Coast 


turning. 


Pullman lower berth, Chicago to any 
Paciic Coast: City. ..6.60600+02c0ws $15.75 

Pullman lower berth, New York-Chi- 
cago (with surcharge omitted, as this 


cities in United States, fourth morning 
arrival from New York is possible by 
taking late evening train from New 
York; arriving Chicago early the next 
evening; taking late evening train from 
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@ Enjoy the utmost in comfort, 
service, smartness, style. Alll sport 
facilities from badminton to bi- 
cycles and gaited horses. Thrill 
to glamorous evenings of dancing, 
gay cocktail parties, smart floor 
shows. Rates $8.00 to $11.00 
American Plan. Write for infor- 
mation. W. S. Woodfill, President, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. 
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World's Largest Summer Hotel 


e 
Chicago Booking Office 
332 South Michigan Avenue. 
Wabash 8381 
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there and reaching Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles the third 
morning from Chicago. (Example, Fri- 
day night from New York; arrive on 
the Coast Tuesday A.M. 


Same fourth morning arrival from New 
York is possible taking evening train 
from New York arriving St. Louis early 
next evening taking evening train from 
there and reach San Francisco or Los 
Angeles third morning from St. Louis. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 








NORTH CAPE & RUSSIA 


45 DAYS + Jai JUNE 29 


S.S. Rotterdam 


A voyage of thrilling exploration among the 
wonders of the Far North. Sail under the 
Midnight Sun. See the bubbling hot springs 
of Iceland. Creeping glaciers of Norway. 
Fjords that cut through mile-high moun- 
tains. Extra features—visits to Scotland 
and Holland. 

A Holland-America Line Cruise is always 
its own assurance of congenial fellow travelers 
— excellent cuisine and well-planned enter- 
tainment. Rates $495 and up. For details 
see your local travel agent or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
29 Broadway New York City 











Handbook of Revolutions 
by ROGER SHAW 


This brilliant and witty work presents the colorful 
pageant of human progress; a sweeping flash down the 
centuries bringing in bold relief such varied giants as 
Spartacus, Cromwell, Robespierre, Marx, Lenin, Gandhi, 
Hitler, Mussolini and F. D. Roosevelt. $ 

A stimulating volume. Cloth bound. ONLY 1. 


Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York 

















SPRING TONIC—a mountain vacation 
rejuvenates. Ride, climb, motor, rest 
in scenic surroundings. Personal serv- 
ice, home comforts, modest rates at 


LONGS PEAK INN 


Write—Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 








All round-trip tickets permit stop- 
overs at any desired point, going or re- 
turning, and permit a wide diversity of 
routes. 


* * & 


Highlights 


NATIONAL PARKS: (Principal ones— 


on or readily adjacent to trains.) 
Glacier (Montana) Greet Northern R’way 


Grand Canyon (Arizona) Fe or Union Pacific 
Crater Lake (Oregon) Southern Pacific 
Yellowstone (Wyoming) Burlington and Others 
Mt. Rainier (Washington) G. North. and Others 
Yosemite (California) Southern Pacific 





Rocky Mountain (Colorado) Burlington and Others 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado) Missouri Pacific 
Carlsbad Cavern (New Mexico) Missouri Pacific 
Carlsbad Cavern (New Mexico) Texas & Pacific 
Sequoia (California) Southern Pacific 
General Grant (California) Southern Pacific 
Carlsbad Caverns (New Mexico) Southern Pacific 


FEDERAL PROJECTS: 


Fort Peck Dam 

Upper Missouri. Cost $85-100,000,000. 
Reached by bus from Glasgow, Mon- 
tana, Great Northern Railway, 45 
minutes from Glasgow on Great North- 
ern. 

Grand Coulee Dam 

Columbia River, Washington. Cost 
$393,000,000. Reached by bus from 
Great Northern at Spokane or We- 
natchee. All afternoon trip from Spo- 
kane to Dam and return. 

Bonneville Dam 

Columbia River, 42 miles from Port- 
land. Cost $32,000,000. 

Boulder Dam 

Colorado River, Nevada. Short bus 
trip from Las Vegas, Nevada, on Un- 
ion Pacific. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 


Salt Lake City 

On through sleeper from Chicago to 
San Francisco via Burlington Lines- 
Denver & Rio Grande Western-West- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific. 


Moffat Tunnel 

Traversed in through sleeper men- 
tioned above, train going through by 
day. 

Victoria, B. C. 

Four-hour sail from Seattle; a city 
which “out-Englishes” the English. 
Hollywood 

Adjacent to Los Angeles, on Southern 
Pacific. 

Catalina Island 

Two and a half hours sail from San 
Pedro (reached by high-speed Pacific 
Electric from Los Angeles in forty 
minutes. 

Redwood Empire 

Area of “Big Trees” in Northern Cali- 
fornia, through which special bus de- 
tour from Southern Pacific trains is 
taken costing $5.35 for holders of 
Southern Pacific tickets. Trip con- 
sumes all day, from Eureka, Calif. to 
Grant’s Pass, Ore. in either direction. 


Cascade Tunnel 

Longest in North America—8 miles— 
on main line Great Northern, between 
Spokane and Seattle. 

Indian Dances 

Glacier Park, by Blackfeet Tribe, and 
at other places. 


State Universities 

Washington (Seattle); California 
(Berkeley); Stanford (Palo Alto, on 
main line Southern Pacific from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles ; University 
Southern California and University 
California at Los Angeles, (both near 
Los Angeles). 
Golden Gate 

San Francisco, now being spanned by 
a bridge. 





(Air-Conditioned Restaurant) 
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One of the few famous hotels in 
America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering a 
traditional hospitality —a distin- 
guished cuisine—and every 
modern comfort for travelers. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 


Booking Offices in 
New York, 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh, Standard Life Bldg., Court 1488 
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TRAVEL 
ADVERTISERS 
WERE 

RIGHT! 


67 travel advertisers have used 
the Review of Reviews during 
1934-35 and for them it was a 
resultful and profitable travel 
medium. Why? Because the 
Review of Reviews offers a con- 
centrated market of readers who 
actually travel—far, frequently, 
and with their families—by 
land, by sea, and by air. 


Are you listed in the larger list 
for 1936? 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


“A Concentrated Market of 
Travel Prospects” 
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Some Famous Trains 
(All These Trains are Air-Conditioned ) 


Burlington Zephyrs 

Four now in service. 

Two maintain double daily round-trips 
between Chicago and St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis on schedule Chicago-St. Paul 
of six and a half hours, for 431 miles 
(averaging up to 90 or faster at vari- 
ous points). No western trip is com- 
plete without the thrill of riding on a 
Zephyr. 

Two new ones are now building for this 
route, containing 6 cars each, and 
power-car, account demands for more 
space than present trains afford. 

Two new ones, of 10 cars and power- 
units, now building for overnight Chi- 
cago-Denver service (present sched- 
ules by steam trains will be cut ten to 
twelve hours by these new speed- 
trains). 


Empire Builder 
Only train from Chicago serving Gla- 
cier Park. Continues on to Spokane 
and Seattle-Portland-Tacoma. 


San Francisco Overland Limited 
Fastest train between Chicago and 
San Francisco, via Chicago & North 
Western-Union Pacific-Southern Pa- 
cific. | t 

Golden State Limited 
Chicago-Los Angeles, via Rock Island 
and Southern Pacific. 


Sunset Limited 
New Orleans-San-Francisco, via South- 
ern Pacific. 


Lark 
Los Angeles-San Francisco, via South- 
ern Pacific. 


Daylight 
Los Angeles-San Francisco, via South- 
ern Pacific. 


Cascade 
San Francisco-Portland, via Southern 
Pacific. 


Other famous trains include the Chief 
(Santa Fe, Chicago-Los Angeles) and 
California Limited, ditto; North Coast 
Limited (Northern Pacific, Chicago- 
Seattle); Olympian (Milwaukee Road, 
Chicago-Seattle); City of Portland 
(Streamlined Union Pacific, Chicago- 
Portland); Aristocrat (Burlington, 
Chicago-Denver); U. P. streamliner 
City of Los Angeles. 


The Chief and the City of Los Angeles are 
the only daily extra-fare trains from 
Chicago to the Coast. The Super-Chief 
(every Tuesday) also extra fare. 

Dining-car costs are so low on some 
western roads that one may have three 
meals a day on the Great Northern’s 

Empire Builder for $1.75. Some other 
roads are virtually as moderate in their 

charges. 


A fair average tip for sleeping-car 
porter may be figured on basis of 50 
cents a day (24 hours) for lower berth, 
although many passengers cut this 
amount substantially, or, conversely, 
Increase it when using a compartment 
or drawing-room. 


A compartment has upper and lower 
berth and all private facilities. A draw- 
ing-room has the same, plus a sofa, so 
may be used by 3 persons comfortably, 
if desired. 

* * & 
_ If you are looking for a vacation 
ina foreign country but have neither 
time nor inclination to spend as 
much money as foreign travel usual- 
ly requires then you should consider 
Mexico. The Sunshine Special of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines provides the 
only daily through service between 
the United States and Mexico City, 
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SCAPE Fon SUMMER 


Come in air-conditioned trains from your 
home town to Mexico City. Thence away 
for high adventure. Take your choice of... 


TIERRA FRIA (cold country): Uruapan 
(1), Lake Patzcuano (2), and Morelia (3) 
are but overnight from Mexico City (see 
chart above). So is Oaxaca (6), where you 
will see the amazing Monte Alban and 
Mitla archeological zones, as well as the 
world’s largest tree (reachéd via Puebla) 
(5). Overnight also are Jalapa, Coatepec 
and Texolo Falls (7), in the land of the 
orchid. 
TIERRA TEMPLADA (semi-tropical): 
Sportsy Tampico, modern Monterrey, ever- 
green Cordoba, historic Veracruz (8), 
quaint Alvarado (9), primitive Lake Ca- 
tamaco (10), and the glorious Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec (11)—haunt of that fabulous 
race of Amazons, the Tehuanas—for those 
who frankly love warm weather, white lin- 
ens, and bathing suits. Cuernavaca (4) is 
but two hours from Mexico City. Warm or 
cool, take your choice. Either is ESCAPE. 
nd, oh, how you'll love it all! 
If your travel agent does not know about 
these lovely places, write for free booklet 
“Overnight from Mexico City.” 
Handsome 7-color Pictorial Map of Mexico 
for only 10¢ stamps or coin. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


201 North Wells Building Chicago, Illinois 


TH Y U If % 
TCLMEXICO’S Bor: 

















1935 Index on REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS ready. Send for copy. 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MT. 


Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch, fa- 
mous for its location, its 
clientele, its atmosphere 
and its service. Rates 
include room and meals, 
as low as $5.00 a day; 
with bath one person as 
low as $7, two persons 
as low as $12. Season, 
July, Aug., Sept. Book- 
let and diagnosis of 
weekly and seasonal 
rates on request. 














Barron Hotel Co 













CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















of its service. 
Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, 





. than its setting 


Beautiful as is its setting... the SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND is even more favorably known 
for its comfort, convenience and the excellence 


each with Large serving 
pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


The 
SHERRY- NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
Fifth Avenue at 59th « New York 
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WHERE-TO-GO: 





YT FHOTEL- RESORT W 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IV RIGHT PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. U.S. A. 
















NEW YORK _ 


80 PAGE 
OFFICIAL 


VACATION 














VERMONT NEWFOUNDLAND = 



















THOSE GORGEOUS 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


COME TO THE LAND OF 
COOL, SALT BREEZES 














PUBLISHED BY 


ELLS all about New York 

State’s many and varied vaca- 
tion possibilities. Packed with 
facts and 120 photographs of 
New York’s mountains, lakes, 
beaches, farms and cities. A man- 
ual of sporting opportunities— 



















NEW YORK STATE || 


SHANTY aus 


Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Good Cuisine. 
Booklet. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


You'LL find 
Nature at its 
for new, handsomely-illus- |best in this un- 
trated free booklet,“Unspoil- |snojled North- © 
ed Vermont.” A thrilling pre- “na Awheseaum ; 
view of your 1936 vacation-tour. |! unr 
Scores of eye-fillingscenessuch ;|mer breezes — 
as greet you ap Son ofthe jare alw ays in- 
road in this land of mountains. 
lakes and valleys, gorgeous green- me 8: a isit 
eryand famoushospitality.Varied |PaStoralvalleys, 
country fun for all the family |cathedral-like 
—described in this free book. |forests, and picturesque cliff-side 
Write VERMONT PUBLIC- \vitjaces Fish in s “ trout and 
ITY SERVICE, 47 STATE SEs. porty 
HovseE, MontPELiEn, Vr, |salmon streams, and enjoy sailing, 
golfing, canoeing, sightseeing. Mod- 
ern camps and hotels offer attrac- 
tive low rates. 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Come to Newfound- 
land,”’ to Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
CITARITW CIVaAnrpr A Summer Dept. F., 620 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or 
Lodge For |Newfoundland Tourist’ Development Board, 
Families (St. Johns, Newfoundland, orany travel agency. 




















Shanty Shane, Ely, Vermont. 











fishing, golfing, hiking, camping, 
boating, canoeing, hunting. Con- 
tains special Vacation Budget 
Plan and guide to detailed infor- 







CAMP SKYLAND =.= 


Christian a for Oguite oj families 
$16- #20 per wee 





SOUTH HERO, VT. “LISTED if TESTED” 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featured in 8 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 92.2 per cent of our space has 


mn Lake —— 
Season. 


1. K. Norton, Mgr. 








MAIN = been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 





mation about transportation, ho- 
tels and camps. 

New! Official! Free! Just send 
the coupon to the Bureau of State 
Publicity for your copy. 








Hotel Hamilton and Cottages | : 


Rates are moderate. Service & hospitality unexcelled. 
CH INE 


pecan Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
hence two slogans - * WHERE-TO- Go 
Is Ll LISTED IF TESTED’’ and 














ON THE ROAD TO 


Mandalay 


Come to Burma, land of 
leisure and laughter. Study 
ancient rituals and pag- 
eants. Marvel at a panora- 
ma of pagodas, gilt spires 
zooming to the sky. Plan to 
come this Winter . . . via 
Europe, or the Orient. Costs 
in India are among the 
cheapest in the world. Trav- 
el First Class, or at half 
the cost by comfortable 
Second Class. Get further 
details from India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 
East 57th Street, New York 
«or better travel agents, 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 


—EEe 


























ORIENT 


TOURS $& 75 PER DAY 
2 MONTHS’ TRIP $322 


Round-the-World Tours $509-$645. One- Class 
“General” ships. Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe 
$177, Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215 











EBEAGUE ISLAND, MAI 








Visit the FREE New York State 
Exhibit in Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City, open daily. 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Department, 
Lithgow Osborne, Commissioner, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of | 
“VACATIONS FOR EVERY- 
— ” including a 1936 Budget | 








RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 
Private $500,00 lakeside cota. Rieretion 1600 feet. No 


erences. 
Se ——o with — At - Oelanaee: 


DIXVILLE NOTCH, NeH. fred Dondess, Prop. 


Where-To-Go advertising covers N. America 












hay fever. Fine golf course at door. 
All sports. spore movies. Ref- 
‘rom $6.00 per day 

Fishing, 








MICHIGAN 
THIS YEAR 


Tell us what you want to do on YOUR 
VACATION. Free unbiased information 
about the two Peninsulas Playground. 
MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATIONS 
Box W Lansing, Michigan 
State of Michigan co-operating 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No hay fever. Largest 
— estate in White 
Also . 18 


with meals. 




















HW 
i as 
LAKE GEORGE America’s Beauty Spot. Get leaflet 
40 furnished cottages. Finest water-front location. 
Electricity, fireplaces, boats, plumbing. Season $250 
to $800. Week $25 to $60. 2 to 9 sleeping rooms. 
References. L. V.O. STREVER, Bautston Spa, N. Y. 


Always advertise as widely as you are able. 








| —U.8.income taxpayers on $5,000 and over 

Name : 

(Please print) aks 
| F, 

Address g 

City. State. | 














HELEN W. CAMPBELL, Direct: **SMALL COPY SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT. 27 
Ocean breezes assure cool daye and restil nights, | 1S BIG IN WHERE-T0-GO.” It will “pull.” | STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregon 
Golf, bathing, boating, fishing, dancing, tennis. . 
MICHICAN Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 














Fi AE PRR 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
MASSACHUSETTS 


—- BEACH HOUSE —— 


+ Surf Bathin, B Tennis, etc. A the 
benefits on land of an Ocean Voyage. 


POCONO MTNS., PA. 

















——T 


1 











BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


Only 3 hours from N.Y. 
& Phila. to The Inn. 300 
fireproof rooms. Golf, 
tennis, riding, concerts, 
swimming, movies, danc- 
ing, etc. Cool, dry air. 
Alt. 1400 ft. References 
exchanged. Write Box 
690, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. | 


















BALTIMORE'S BEST 


$2.50 Single $3.50 Double 

The EMERSON HOTEL 

Baltimore Maryland 
re rts, Manager 
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HOTEL-R ESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
TRAVEL TRAVEL 






































WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
best ~— in = America. Eight magazines unde- 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
You'll d y [every member of the families where their advice is 
ou enjoy it—and save money: |habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
When Autumn rolls *round, Mother [highest _— — Clubs, Public Libraries and 
ambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to 

Nature enhances the beauty of the travel among the very finest class of prospects. 
historic English countryside...paints 


quaint provinces of the Continent a 


brilliant color. In addition, steamer, 

hotel and rail rates are lower, enab- 

ling you to do more. . . see more. / 
SAIL AMERICAN FOR $100 © é @ é 






On the World’s Finest 


INLAND FLEET) LAKE LOUISE and 
Tuis summer, Visit Canada, 


your friendly neighbor. And cruise to EMERALD LAKE 
historic * foreign”? cities, shrines, re- hy the Gunadan an 






























sorts and quaint French countryside. 


Travel the clean, comfortable, economi- 
cal way on the most modern and lux- s PENS 
urious steamers of their type! 





ses ! 
NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY ---/4 coroRruL DAYS .. ; ee et 
eee ee ae nae screen” eeareenctiat anane So? Se coe heed Fee! eT aetas 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES... e Louise with visit to whole ship is yours—no class restric- BOOKLET ON 


Weekly from Detroit up Lake Huron, through the Emerald Lake. 126 miles of spectacu- 


tions. Fortnightly sailings to Cobh WHAT YOU'LL SEE IN 





H **Soo’’ across Lake Superior to Duluth and retarn, 
: i a Today itinerary including _ fener ig a lar mountain motoring. and Liverpool . . . weekly sailings 
arnia, or rthar an or’ am an ula : . 
’ - 6 WONDERFUL DAYS... direct to London. $185 round trip. 
S- FSORns force Reg Reg eget 2 daysat Banff, 2 days at Also weekly sailings to Ireland, 
‘a: ing rail fare, hotel and Pullman accommodations) Lake Louise, plus 1 day England, FranceandGermany on Pres. 
wth and all meals. optional at Banff or Ap Louise and Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, Washing- 
For information and reservation apply to _|4 day at Emerald Lake. 126 miles of ton and Manhattan. President ships 
to Travel Agents or spectacular mountain motoring. offer carefree, informal crossing, DURING THE 
ia CANADA STEAMSHIP modern comforts and luxuries, for 
ma LINES Tours begin at Banff (June 18) or only $129 Cabin Class! They are the 
Field (June 20), until Sept. 15th. In- favorites of hundreds of Americans. 
1€ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES clude motoring, hotel room and meals, On Washingtonand Manhattan, Cabin 
v- transfers. Low round trip rail fares to Class from $172, Tourist from $116. t é L t 8 a i T j 0 n L 
Ratesslightly higher June1 to July20. 


When writing to these advertisers will Lg Banff or Field. 


V 3 - : 
If please mention The Where-to-go Bureau Full information from your travel Shei Can: 100 sete ee Ye 











le dt will be greatly to your advantage to do so. pe your -_ travelngent cation agent. His services are free. ieee cas, Sak Ge ek ee a 
r NO HAY FEVER 8 Texas, then see it all for yourself dur- 
Re statement may be degree agg a gg oe con- eee or Canadian Pacific offices ing the Celebrations. Visit the $25,- 

Ss 30, m i 

fe fiend Hotel, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Beokiet,| if leading cities in United 000,000 World’s Fair at Dallas; the 
8 States and Canada. Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. See 











San Antonio, Galveston-on-the-Gulf, 
Houston, Amarillo, El Paso and other 
points. Come to Texas.. 


MAIL COUPON 


SABaweeseseV—eaeseeaneaeeaee 

TEXAS 16-D ~ 

State Headquarters, Dallas, Texa: 
Please send literature on Texas and 

No. 1 B’way; 601 Fifth Ave., N.Y, | Centennial Celebrations to: 

Other offices in all principal cities | Name. 

Address. 

City. State. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 





k Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department | Canadian Pacific Hotels | 
Se 
TRAVEL ACCESSORIES | b 


Ss Ta THe CxCrttENT Roap Ma 
Als i 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, R 
Qui ck Delaware, District of Columbia and =] 4y fe 
Relief | ised... Hotels. 


EMPIRE TOURS Ass‘ n 
Mothersills 


- Garage facilities. 7 Guy, UR 
The Palatine, Newburgh, N.Y. 
SEA sic K REMEDY 
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Where-To-Go for July closes May 28 








fish was hitting for water head-first 
... Angler says he learned the trick 
playing badminton! Well court, Sir 
...R. F. Mattesich, Austria’s genial 


through El Paso—is that to Mexico 
City, entering Mexico at El Paso 
and returning to the United States 
along the West coast through Gua- 


making the journey in sixty-three 
hours round trip. First class fare, 
‘ thirty-day limit, New York-Mexico 
: City $116.80. St. Louis-Mexico City 








e ; $79.75. Lower berth New York- dalajara, Mexico’s second largest and human-tourist-information-en- 
i Mexico City $27.75. St. Louis- city, Mazatlan and Guaymas. The _ cyclopedia, wants you to know that 
ne Mexico City $21.25. Combination latter are two great fishing resorts. the Danube Steamship Company has 
—-| | rail-water all-expense tour, using You join the main line at Tucson, opened its service between Passau 
Mass.| | Ward Line steamer, New York to Arizona. Cost of side trip $50. (Germany) and Giurgu (Rumania) 
ee Havana and Vera Cruz, rail to Mexi- ee through the famous wine and flower 














co City and rail to New York costs 
$225, which includes all expenses ex- 
cept meals on trains. Time required 
sixteen days, five of which passed in 
Mexico City. Another rail-water 
cruise to Central and South America 
and Mexico leaves New York via 
Grace Line through Panama Canal 
to Mazatlan. Rail to Mexico City 
and rail to New York costs $300. 
Time required, three weeks. 

_ Another side trip worth consider- 
ing—if you’re en route to California 
via one of the Southern routes 
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Tittle-tatile 
and the sich 


Annual Lying Season opens... 
Nova Scotia first in with—Angler at 
Great Lake (Halifax County ) hooked 
land-locked salmon, netting it off the 
gunwale; salmon sliding in tail-first 
... Lifted from the water salmon 
sprang lustily from the net and did 
a back-flip in mid-air, friend angler 
gasping at probable loss of catch 
. . » Undaunted, however, he made 
swoop at salmon and caught it as 


garden district of Wachau—tower- 
ing castles, ancient ruins and magnif- 
icent abbeys, including Richard 
Coeur de Leon’s Melk monastery; 
beautiful scenery, wine, dancing, song 
and—the Blue Danube . . . United 
Air Line’s Harold Crary proudly at- 
tests that fifty pilots of the system 
are now “million-airs’, meaning 
they’ve all flown more’n a million 
miles ... Two of ’em, Jimmy (Jack) 
Knight and Ham Lee, have flown 
more than 2,000,000 miles each... 
Experientia Docet... 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


| EADER COMMENT this month is 

varied, and most of it is inspired 
by articles printed.in the May issue. 
‘Strangling Our Railroads” provokes 
the major share of discussion, with 
politics and automobile accident-pre- 
vention continuing to make the read- 
er dip his pen in ink. 

First we print letters from three 
railroad officials: 


To the Editor: 

I have read your article on railroads 
very carefully, and I must say that in 
my opinion it is admirable in every re- 
spect. I have rarely seen a more cogent 
exposition of the railroad situation. 
May I add that I think its publication 
will do a great deal of good. 

I hope every railway executive in the 
United States will read and consider 
the article, because I am disposed to 
believe that thinking along somewhat 
new lines will be necessary if the rail- 
roads of your country are successfully to 
meet their present pressing problems. 

E. W. BEATTY, Chairman, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


To the Editor: 

I have carefully read your article in 
the May REVIEW entitled “Strangling 
Our Railroads’, and think it is about 
the best I have read on the subject. 

If each management could deal di- 
rectly with its own employees I believe 
there would be very little difficulty. 
But when labor policies are directed 
from national headquarters by labor 
union leaders who have to be radical in 
order to be elected to office each year, 
I do not see much hope—especially with 
the sensitiveness to labor influence 
which is such a marked characteristic 
of the members of Congress at present. 

If the commonsense cooperation 
(which you very properly hold out as 
so desirable) could be realized, there 
is no doubt that the railroads would 
have a great future, despite the com- 
petitive forms of transportation. 

RALPH BUDD, President, 
Burlington Lines, Chicago, IIl. 


To the Editor: 

I have read “Strangling the Rail- 
roads” with a great deal of interest. A 
statement is made, however, which is 
not correct: that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had to borrow from the Govern- 
ment to pay bond interest. 

This company has not borrowed from 
the Government at any time to meet 
fixed charges. Our borrowings have 
been entirely for improvements and to 
increase employment—the electrifica- 
tion of our railroad for passenger and 
freight service between New York and 
Washington. 

We appreciate the helpful and con- 
structive attitude which you display to- 
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ward the railways. A new day is dawn- 
ing in rail transport. 
A. J. COUNTY, Vice-President 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


The reader whose letter follows 
does some lightning arithmetic and 
assumes—erroneously, we believe— 
that a presidential campaign fund 
amounts to five million dollars. Those 
days of heavy war chests are over. 
Possibly one million dollars is more 
nearly correct. 


To the Editor: 

Hitherto we have had five great 
democratic (note small d) Presidents 
—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, T. Roose- 
velt, and Wilson. 

F. D. R. is traveling in their foot- 
steps, and if he goes further it is be- 
cause conditions are more complex and 
demand it. He adopts socialism only in 
so far as necessary for democracy. 
What he is striving to do is to rescue 
the common man for the domination of 
the great corporations, the “interests”, 
Jefferson’s idea. 

You say that the “Roosevelt crusade 
of the present year is financed by funds 
approximately a thousand times great- 
er than any amount the Republicans 
can raise.” 

You assume that the entire five bil- 
lion is used as a campaign fund! Of 
course, politics to some extent will get 
into all such projects; but I think the 
President was sincere when he said 
politics must be kept out of the PWA. 

F.D.R. no doubt wants to be reélect- 
ed; but he never gives the impression 
of strutting in the limelight, and my 
candid opinion is that he is sincerely 
doing his level best to aid the under 
dog—which is Jeffersonian from top to 
bottom. 

H. W. ELSON, 
Plainfield, N.J. 


Dr. Elson was a Lutheran pastor 
in Philadelphia before he became 
professor of history at Ohio Uni- 
versity. His “History of the United 
States” was widely distributed by 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, years ago. 


FROM CHINA, ’CROSS THE BAY 


Evidently it’s all in the point of 
view. Perhaps we in the U.S. are too 
close to our politics and economics. 
At any rate, we like the letter: 


To the Editor: 

I remember quite well your first num- 
ber being published. 

The manner in which you get up 
your magazine is praiseworthy, with 
full marks for the nice, clear, large 


type. The illustrations, especially the 
cartoons, are splendid. 

But now comes my grouch. You give 
too much space to your domestic af- 
fairs. Even my American friends agree 
that we get too much stuff like “Should 
F.D.R. Worry About 1936?”, “Potato 
Dictatorship”, etc. They are subjects 
that interest only the few. Why not 
give us more of international affairs? 

Of course this is merely an opinion 
of a very pro-American Britisher and 
good-wisher of the REVIEW. 

ERNEST CASEY, 
Chefoo, China 


To the Editor: 

Responsibility for automobile acci- 
dents should be laid at the proper door 
—that of the speeder. All your widened 
highways, filled-in ditches, increased 
police patrol, etc., only make the road 
better for the speed maniac. 

If the speed maniac has no car to 
drive it will be impossible for him to 
kill or maim. I suggest that for the 
first offense the driver’s license be re- 
voked for six months; for the second 
offense, one year; for the third offense, 
permanently. Where the victim has 
been killed, revoke license permanently. 

The time has come when the punish- 
ment must fit the crime. 

MAUDE M. RODGERS, 
Neenah, Wis. 


ST. LOUIS JUSTIFIES A MEMORIAL 


To the Editor: 

As a reader of REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
of many years standing, I was sur- 
prised at the paragraph in Raymond 
Clapper’s article in your April issue, 
with reference to the St. Louis River- 
front Memorial Project. 

For more than forty years I have 
lived in St. Louis, and for the greater 
part of that period have been identified 
with plans for the improvement of our 
riverfront. In this present movement 
it fell my lot to be the chairman of the 
local group interested in the project. 

It is true that the property within 
the area known as Old St. Louis, every 
inch of which is rich in historic asso- 
ciations of national significance, had 
deteriorated in commercial importance. 

A small group of persons doing busi- 
ness in the area which it is proposed to 
take, chiefly tenants who enjoy ex- 
cessively low rentals, have raised a 
fund, have secured the services of an 
aggressive representative or publicity 
man, and have put up a most deter- 
mined fight to block this undertaking. 

We fear that the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


writer has fallen unwittingly a victim 


of anti-Riverfront Memorial propagan- 
da, and has accepted at face-value 
statements made by the representatives 
of beneficiaries of low rentals. 
LUTHER ELY SMITH, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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AIR CONDITIONING FOR 
EVERYBODY! 


Holand Furnace Company 








PERFECT 


/ FOR A GAME 
ROOM NOW..EH 





For the Price of a Thoroughly Modern 


O longer need the home owner of 

modest income look on air-con- 
ditioning as a luxury far beyond his 
means. The Holland Furnace Com- 
pany has perfected an entirely new 
and revolutionary system which pro- 
vides the most essential advantages of 
year-round air conditioning, yet actu- 
ally costs less than many systems de- 
signed for heating alone. In fact, the 
cost installed is no more than for any 
truly up-to-date warm air heating 
plant. You really pay nothing, there- 
fore, for the marked relief from sum- 
mer discomfort which this remarkable 
system so liberally provides. 


Amazing Efficiency and Economy 
In summer, the Holland Air Condi- 
tioner keeps a gentle current of fresh, 
clean, invigorating air constantly cir- 
culating throughout your home. You 
feel remarkably cooled and refreshed as 
if by a balmy spring breeze. Gone is 
the weariness and depressed feeling 
caused by stagnant air. Pollen and 
germ-laden dust are constantly filtered 
out of the air, making it more health- 
ful and also reducing housecleaning 


Warm Air Heating Plant... You Get Added 
Summer Comfort Without Added Cost! 


drudgery. You work or play with a 
new vigor and enthusiasm—sleep more 
soundly and restfully. 

In winter there is a regular circula- 
tion of comfortably warm air, scien- 
tifically moistened and filtered free of 
germ-laden dust, forced to every corner 
of every room by an automatic centrifu- 
gal fan. There is less illness because the 
air is cleaner and properly moistened. 
Fuel bills are lower because your heat- 
ing unit works at lower temperatures, 
yet every part of your home is far more 
comfortable than ever before. 


Complete Automatic Heating 


The heating unit of the new Holland 
Air Conditioner can be fired with coal 
by hand, or automatically with coal, 
oil or gas. If interested in automatic 
heating, ask about Holland’s own 
automatic coal burner and oil burner 
when you send. for information about 
the air conditioner. These units can 
be used with practically any type of 
heating plant. Mail the coupon today 
and get the facts about these revolu- 
tionary new improvements which add 
so much to comfort and convenience. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 
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Perfects New low-Cost Way/ 





COMFORT EVERY 
DAY OF THE 
YEAR 
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Constant circulation of fresh air 


S U M M to every room—germ-laden dust 


is filtered out—makes you feel cool and refreshed. 
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Wi N T F Every room comfortably and uni- 
formly warmed by automatically 
controlled circulation of clean, scientifically mois- 
tened air. No cold spots—no unhealthful dryness. 


! HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Dept. RR-7 

: Holland, Michigan 

r Rush me full information about HOLLAND Air Con- 
I ditioning and subjects checked below: 

| Have Engineer Call 

: Holland Automatic Burner Units 
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